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MATS, 


LUDGATE HILL. 


A Catalogue of Good Floor Coverings 
Post Free. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


is the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the hair, as it 
contains no lead, mineral, or spirituous ingredients, while for 
children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair. It can now also be had in a golden 
colour for fair-haired children and people. 


Sizes,3/6,7/,10/6 (Family Bottles equalto Four Small), and21/. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


is the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the teeth. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness of the 
teeth and their freedom from decay, and all dentists allow that 
neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a 
pure and non-gritty tooth powder; such Rownanp’s Ovonto has 
always proved itself to be. 


Ask oe ROWLAND’S Articles, and avoid Spurious and 
Worthless Imitations. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
& Only Genuine CHLORODYNE 


OUGHS, 


We have never used an: tf form 


FOR ot this medicine than Coll is Browne’s, 
STHMA DYSENTERY from a tirm conviction that it is deci- 
the best, and also from asense of 

B duty we owe to the profession and the 


T ARDofHEALTH, public, as we are of opinion that the 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE B'S London, REPORT that it ACTS as a substitution of any other than Collis 
CHLORODYNE. -- Dr. J. C ‘CHARM, one dose generally sutticient. Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff) Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff,Cal-n the part of the chqagiat to pesoeeinae 
DISCOVERED a REMEDY to denote outta, states: “2 DOSES COMPLETE-2n4 patient alike.— We are, Sir, faith- 
which he coined the word CHLORO- CURED ME of DIARRH@A.” |fully yours, SYMES & CO., Members of 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN-/7,,o, Symes & Co., Pharmaceutical|“2¢ Pharm. Society of Great "Britain, 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of, Chemists, Medicai Hall, Simla.— Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Chiorodyne cannot possibly be disco- anuary 5, 1880. . J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
vered by Analysis (organic substances} , To 3,2. D. AYENPORE, 33, Great Ru CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
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defying elimination), and since the for- 
mula has never been published. it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the etfect’ 
that a compound i is identical with Dr. 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. 


tunity of you upon: the 
IW: idespread reputation t 
medicine has earned for itself | 


This Caution is necessary, as many|y 
persons deceive purchasers y false re- 
presentations. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


onlyin Hindostan, but all over the 
En As aremedy of seneral utility we} 
_much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country,and we shall be; 


aot all attack 
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assuages of curred under our personi il observation IN BOTTLES, 1s. 14d., 
KIND, affords a culm, re- during many years. In Choleraic Diar-| 2s. 0d., & 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
freshing TTHOUT. HEAD- rhea, and even in the more terrible} Sone MANUFACTURER. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


(Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen.) 


Lord Palmerston’s Life. 
With Selections from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo., with Frontispiece to 
each volume. 12s. 

“Mr. Evelyn Ashley's volumes could not have been pub- 
lished at a more appropriate moment, for the opinions of 
Lord Palmerston upon Ireland and upon foreign questions 
generally have a d which r them to the 
perusal of all. Rarely has Mr. Bentley sent out a more fas- 
cinating work or one of greater European importance. We 
have a book with all the attractions of a romance and all 
the value of a biography of one who was an Englishman 
first anda statesman afterwards.’— Whitehall Review. 


The Autobiography of 
PRINCE METTERNICH. Edited 
by his Son, Prince Merrernicu. 
The Papers classified and arranged 
by M. A. pe Kuryxowstrém. Trans- 
lated by Rosina Narrer and Grrarp 
W. Suita. In 5 vols. with portraits, 
price 18s. each. 


The Correspondence of 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND 
LOUIS XVIII. During the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Edited by M.G. 
Pauuarn. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. 24s. 


Lord Beaconsfield: His 
LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
WORKS. By Geora Branpes. 
Translated by Mrs. Srurce. In 
demy 8vo. 6s. 


Memoir of Earl Spen- 
CER (LORD ALTHORP). the 
late Sir Dents Le Mancuant, Bart. 
In demy 8vo. 16s. 


* One of the most delightful v olumes that has come under 
our notice for many a long day.” —Globe. 


Memoirs of the Court 
AND FAMILY OF NAPOLEON. 
With Illustrative Anecdotes from 
the most Authentic Sources by 
Mdme. Junot (afterwards Duchesse 
d’AsRANTES). Embellished by Por- 
traits, engraved expressly for this 
work, of the entire Bonaparte 
Family. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. In 3 vols.,demy 8vo. 36s. 


Old Coaching Days; or, 
ROAD SKETCHES IN BYGONE 
DAYS. By Sranuey Harris. With 
numerous full-page Illustrations by 
Joun Sturcess. In 1 vol., demy 
8vo. 16s. 

. And the result, aided by capital illustrations, 


is a volume well worth reading, and very useful to the 
historian and the novelist."—Daily News. 


Five Months in Egypt. 
By Cuarmes. Translated 
by Witt1am Conn. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Social Equality : 
A Study of a Missing Science. 
By W. H. Matzocx, Author of “Is 
Life Worth Living?” &c. Second 
Edition. 6s. 
“Mr. ny is one of the most vigorous writers of his 


Old Court Customs and 
MODERN COURT RULE. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Armytace. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo. 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 
THE STEVENTON EDITION. In 


6 vols. Price, 63s. 
“ These handsome volumes, they are ——_ bound, well 
printed, and the paper is hand-made.”—Time: 


* Messrs. BENTLEY'S" are the 
only Complete Editions of Miss 
Austen’s works. 


A Memoir of William 
PAGE, LORD HATHERLEY. By 
the Rev. W. R. W. SrepHens, Rector 
of Woolbeding, Sussex, Author of 
“The Life and Letters of Dean 
Hook,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 
with Two Portraits. 


Serjeant Ballantine’s 
EXPERIENCES OF A BAR- 
RISTER. A New and Revised 
Edition (being the Seventh). In 
1 vol., crown 8vo., with a Portrait. 

of information and amusement combined.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 
Letters to a Friend. 
By the late Connor Turriwa.., D.D., 
Bishop of St. David’s, and edited by 
Stantey. A New and much 
Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol., crown 


8vo., with a Portrait. 6s. 
“One of the most interesting collections of letters in the 
English language.”—St. James’ Gazette. 


Records of Later Life. 
By Frances Anne Author 
of “Records of a Girlhood.” In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 32s. 


Seven years at Eton. 
With Reminiscences of my Con- 
temporaries. Edited by J. 
Ricuarps. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 


Ten Years on a Georgian 

PLANTATION SINCE THE 

- WAR. By the Hon. Mrs. Lercu. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 


The Life of Lord Wol- 
SELEY. A New Edition, brought 
down to date and considerably re- 
vised. By C. R. Low, late Indian 
Navy. In crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Cheap Edition, in one vol. 8vo., with 2 Portraits, price 7s. 6d. . 
MR. BRIGHT.—The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. 
JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By G. Barnett Smitu, Author of the “ Life of Mr. 
Gladstone,” 


President Garfield’s Life. 84th Thousand. With Portrait, price 5s. 


FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE. By W. M. Tuaver. 


“ One of the most romantic stories of our time.’—British Quarterly Review. 
“ Brings out very strikingly the great character of the man."—Guardian. 


Also a Cheap Edition, stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
Companion Volume by the same Author. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN: The Pioneer Boy, and How he became 
President. With Steel Portrait, and handsomely bound. 5s. Seventh Thousand. 
This work has run through 36 editions in the United States. 


This Day, in 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


THE CITY OF GOD. A Series of Discussions on Religion. By 


A. M. Farrparrn, D.D., Author of “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” &c. 
This Day, in Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION: A Handbook for English 
Readers. By ALEXANDER Roperts, D.D., Member of New Testament Company 
of Revisers. Author of “ Companion to the Revised New Testament,’’ &c. 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 12s. ee 
GESTA CHRISTI: A History of Humane Progress under Christianity. 
By C. Lorine Brace, Author of the “ Races of the Old World.” 
“ A very excellent and fascinating book. We have not met with any new book more readable."—Church Bells. 
With Steel Portrait, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM PENN, the Founder of Pennsylvania. A New Biography. 
By Joun Sroventon, D.D., Author of “ History of Religion in England,” &c. 


Dr. De Pressense’s New Work. Crown 8vo., pp. 515. 9s. 

A STUDY OF ORIGINS; or, The Problems of Knowledge, of Being, 
and of Duty. By E. De Pressense, D.D., Author of “ Jesus Christ: His Times, 
Life, and Work,” “The Early Years of Christianity,’ &c. Translated by 
ANNIE Harwoop HoLmpEN. 


M. Bovet’s Travels. Crown 8vo., 9s., with Map. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, and PHOENICIA, A Visit to Sacred Lands. 
By Feuix Bover. Translated from the Eighth French Edition by the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Lyrretton, M.A. With a Sketch of the Author by Prof. Gover. 

“ This pleasant book will become as popular in England as it is abroad.”—Athencum. 


New Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo. 30s. Handsomely bound. 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. By Cunnivenam 
Geixiz, D.D. 


Miss Hudson’s New Work. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ROME. By Miss Hunson, 
Author of ‘‘ Queen Bertha and her Times,” &c. 
“ A very remarkable book. . . . Certainly one of the ablest historical works ever written by a woman.”—Morning Post. 
A Beggar’s Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JAMES BURN, THE BEGGAR BOY: an Autobiography. An 
Acdount of the numerous Trials, Struggles, and Vicissitudes of a strangely 
chequered Life, during 80 years—1802-1882. 

ou with a more exciting, strange, and, interesting account of real life than Mr. Burn 


With Portrait and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of “ Stepping Heavenward,” 
her Life and Letters. By Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D. 


“ The inner bistens of a woman of genius is charming reading to those who love to study human nature under varied 
aspects. It is good to be brought into contact with such a lovely soul." —<dAcademy. 


Mr. Paxton Hood’s New Work. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: His Life, Times, Battle-fields, and Contem- 


poraries. By Paxton Hoop, Author of “The World of Anecdote,” &c. 


A New Art Gift Book, with 30 Illustrations, and Handsomely Bound. 1s. 6d. 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, and other famous Cataracts. By 


Grorce W. Ho 
“ Very admirable illustrations. . . . A really delightful book.”—Scotsman. 


LONDON: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & Co.'s NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published in 2 vols. 8vo., with 2 Portraits, Maps, &c., price 36s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By B. Bosworth Smith, M.A. 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Author of “ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” “ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. 


Extract from notice in ‘‘ The Times,’’ February 12th, 1883. 

“One of the chief difficulties in writing the life of an Indian statesman is so to avoid carrying 
the reader over familiar ground as to keep the work within reasonable limits. . . . We may 
congratulate Mr. Bosworth Smith on having grappled successfully with the difficulty. . . With 
a variety of highly-illustrative anecdotes, Mr. Smith makes us see the administrator as he was; 
nor can we wonder that the natives had an almost superstitious admiration for the ruler who 
seemed so superior to ordinary men. . . . Undoubtedly the volumes are very entertaining 
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Now ready, Crown 4to. 15s. 


REPORT OF THE SMOKE-ABATEMENT COMMITTEE, 1882; 


With Reports of the Jurors of the Exhibition at South Kensington, and Reports 
of the Testing Engineer. 


To which are added the Official Reports of the Manchester Exhibition, 76 Plates of 
Illustrations, and 34 Tables of Results of Tests of Heating and 
Cooking Grates, Stoves, &c. 


New Volume by Robert Browning. 
In the Press, Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


JOCOSERIA. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


New Volume by John Addington Symonds. 
In the Press, Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. By Joun Appineton Symonps, Author of ‘* Renais- 
sance in Italy,” ‘“‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,” &e. 
In the Press, Crown 8vo., 63s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from 


Life. By Srepniak, formerly Editor of ‘ Zemlia and Volia” (Land and 
Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lavrorr. 


heady in a few days, with Map, 8vo., 16s. 
ANNALS OF THE EARLY CALIPHATE. By Sir Witu1um Murr, 
K.C.S.1., Author of “‘ The Life of Mahomet,” &c. 


CITIES OF EGYPT. By Srvuarr Poote. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


“ A book which does not contain a dull line from beginning to end.”—Academy. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, in Two Vols., Crou 18s. 
WALKS IN ROME. By Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘“‘ Days near 


Rome,” “Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ &c. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. By Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of 
‘“* Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” “Walks in Rome,” &c. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘“‘Molly Bawn.” 
Now, ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


PORTIA; or, “BY PASSIONS ROCKED.” 
By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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With Engravings, Third Edition, crown 8vo., 68. 6d., Revised and 
Enlarged. 


HEADACHES; 


Their Causes, Nature, and Treatment. 


By W. H. DAY, M.D., M.R.C.P.L., 
Physician to the Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children. 


“Dr. Day brings to bear upon his subject a large amount of experience and 
medical knowledge, and makes many therapeutical suggestions of extreme value.” 
—The Lancet. 


Now ready, by the same Author, crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


A Manual of the Diseases of Children. 


“A safe guide to treatment, both for students and practitioners.”—British 
Medical Journal. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 


Eighth Edition, Enlarged, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


(OUT 


AND 
RHEUMATIC (,OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“We now pass from the delecerious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


“ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.’”—Medical Press 
and Circular. 


“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”’—Christian World. 


LONDON: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY. 


MOORISH LOTOS LEAVES: Glimpses of Southern Morocco. 


By G. D. COWAN and R. L. N. JOHNSTON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
price 10s. 6d. 


WITH A SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA. By 


CHARLES DU VAL. 2 vols. demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 
“ He has given an excellent description of Kimberle .- As the chronicler of the principal events which took’place at 


Pretoria during the investment of that town, Mr. Du Val has made a real contribution to the history of the Transvaal 
war.”—Athenaum. 


LEGION; or, the Modern Demoniac. By WILLIAM 
GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Memoirs of a Cynic,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo., cloth 3s. 6d. 

“A deeply interesting study.”"—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 


STRAINS from the STRAND. By HENRY §S. LEIGH, 


Author of “Carols of Cockayne,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. 
“Mr. Leigh has a quaint vein of humour and fancy which is distinctly his own, and a knack, moreover, of b: 


familiar phrases and easy colloquisms within the laws of metre, which affords pleasure by its neat dexterity.”—Daily 
News. 


The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the FAMILY of 
GEORGE the THIRD. A View of Court Life and Manners for Seventy Years, 
1760-1830. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. demy 8vo,, price 25s. 


“ His pages are full of interesting quotations from letters and diaries, and abound with good stories. It must be acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Fitzgerald has made a very entertaining book.""—<Academy. 


PARIS in PERIL, Edited by HENRY VIZETELLY, Author 


of “Berlin under the New Empire,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo., price 25s., with 
numerous Engravings. 
“ Mr. Vizetelly contrives to make ‘ Paris in Peril’ thoroughly interesting throughout the two vol -"—Graphic. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
LOVE’S EMPIRE: a Romance. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
EBERHARD; or, the Mystery of Rathsbeck. By KATHARINE 


CLIVE, Author of “In Spite of Fate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR. By AUSTIN CLARE. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. By “RITA,” Author of 


“ Faustine,” “ My Lady Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By the Author of ‘‘ By-ways.’’ 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Very amusing indeed. . . The minor characters in ‘ Miss Elvester’s Girls’ are almost as good as if Miss Ferrier had 
drawn them. The postman, Mr. Mungo Mauchline, who is also a rural poet, is as diverting a Scotch humourist as we have 


ever met. . . . The ‘clatter’ of the women of the village is almost as goed as the talk of Scott’s gossip in the post-oftice 
scene of the ‘ Antiquary.’"—Saturday Review. 


STORIES by an OLD BOHEMIAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Stories full of character and not seldom of psychological interest. . . . The finest of all, ‘ The Old Candidate,’ is full of 


genuine pathos as well as vivacity. . . . There is hardly a story in either volume which has not some characteristic stamp 
on it that makes it worth reading.” —Spectator. 


LEMUEL, By the Author of “Cynthia.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Appears to be a reminiscence of ‘Endymion’ in more ways than one... . A few studies of [political and social per- 


sonages, lightly washed in, not without a touch of wit, surround the central figure. The incidents are intentionally melo- 
dramatic.”—Daily News. 


PATTY'S PARTNER. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of 


**Sackeloth and Broadcloth,” * Dandy,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is much to commend in this quaint story of manufacturing life in the West of England. . . . The underplot 
dealing with the Tramberley family—a sort of genteel Micawbers—is amusing, and in places shows a true sense of 
humour. .. . The novel is a clever ani amusing one, well worth reading.”—Morning Post. 


‘TWIXT SHADE and SHINE. By ANNABEL GRAY, 


Author of “ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A very readable novel.”—Standar 


A GIRL’S DESTINY. A Love Story. By E.C. CLAYTON 


(Mrs. Needham), Author of “ Playing for Love,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The characters have plenty of life and are well contrasted. ... On the whole the novel is distinctly above the 
average.”"—Graphic. 


THE KILMAINHAM TREATY. Price Srxrence. 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Just Ready in Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 
/ 


The Best Monday Agricultural Journal. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


THE 


AGRICULTURAL ({AZETTE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1844) 


FOR LANDOWNERS & TENANT FARMERS. 


Every Monday, price 4d.; Post Free, 44d. 


The AcricutturaL Gazette gives Full Market Reports, both 
Metropolitan and Provincial; accurate Accounts of Prices and Sales, 
Proceedings of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and Chambers of 
Agriculture—their Meetings, Exhibitions, and Discussions are reported 
fully, and with promptitude. 


Especial attention is given to Agricultural Implement Manufacture. 


No Expense is Spared in Illustrations. 


Not only Implements, but Plants, Weeds, varieties of Cultivated 
Crops, etc. ; and Animals—Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs ; 
also Poultry, Insects, General Natural History ; and Buildings—Farm- 
houses, Homesteads, Cottages; Photographs illustrative of Country Life 
and Occupations, whether at Home or Abroad—all these provide 
subjects for the Engraver. 


PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of NOTEWORTHY AGRICUL- 
TURISTS are also occasionally given. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including Postage to any part of the United Kingdom: 
Twelve Months, 19/6; Six Months, 9/9; Three Months, 5/. 


Post-Oftice Orders to be made payable at the Drury Lane Post-Office, 
W.C., to Atexanper K. Bruce. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE AND OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


7, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & C0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Prof. G. 
—_ = 800 Original Magnificent Engravings. Vol. I., £2 5s.; Vol. II., 
Ss. 


THE ENCYCLOPHDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original 
Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language. Four Divisional 
Volumes now ready, price 10s. 6d. each. ‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary is 


professedly both an encyclopedia and a dictionary, and promises to take a high 
place as a reference book.’’—The Times. 


SCIENCE FOR ALL. Edited by Dr. Roserr Brown, M.A., 
F.L.S. Complete in Five Vols. 9s. each. 


CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Prof. 


Martin Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. Complete in 
6 Vols., 9s. each. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By W. F. Kirsy. 
With 61 Coloured Plates. 35s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and his Mission. By J. 
Auuanson Picton. With Steel Portrait. Second Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


A WINTER IN INDIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


WEALTH CREATION. By Aveustus Monerepren, Author of 


‘Free Trade and English Commerce.” 5s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL DEVELOP- 


MENT OF THE UNITED STATES. By Simon Srerne, of the New York 
Bar. 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR. A Complete Narrative of the 
Events of the Past Year. Second Edition. 6s. 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. S. 
Escort. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Fyrrs, M.A. 
Vol. I. 1792-1814, price 12s. (Vol. II. in preparation.) 


RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzre Watuace, M.A. Ninth and Cheap 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Volume V. With about 400 
Illustrations by the first Artists of the Day. 16s. 


EVANGELINE. Edition de Luxe. With Magnificent Original 
Illustrations by Franx Dicxsse, A.R.A., beautifully reproduced in Photo- 
gravure. (*,* Particulars, with price, &c., may be obtained of any Bookseller.) 


FINE ART VOLUMES. Illustrated by Gustave Dori :— 


£ d. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 11 0 Dante’s Inferno. . . 2100 
The Doré Gallery . .55 090 Purgatorio and Paradiso 210 O 
The Dore Bible. ° - 440 La Fontaine’s Fables . 110 0 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. By Watrer TuHornpury and 
Epwarp Watrorp. With 1,200 Illustrations. Six Vols., 9s. each. 


THE BOOK OF THE HORSE. By S. Smpney. With 25 
Coloured Plates. 31s. 6d. 


GP Cassell, Petter, Galpin § Co.’s Complete Catalogue 
sent post free on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


SUN BLINDS, MARQUEES, TENTS, FLAGS, AND AWNINGS, 


ON SALE OR HIRE. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT, with Table, £3 10s. 


(NO OUTSIDE LINES.) 


THE NEW GARDEN SEAT TENTS, £2 10s. 


(NO CENTRE POLES.) 


RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE. 


J. ROBINS, 


(16 years with the late Benjamin Edgington), 


INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 
225, Great Dover Street, Boro’, S.E. 


Hats: Hats: 


J. FORTESCUE’S HATS 
10s. 6D. 
ARE THE BEST IN LONDON. 


THE NEWEST SHAPES FOR 1882. 


129, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
245, Seven Sisters Road, Finsbury Park. 
143, Mare Street, Triangle, Hackney. 
6, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell. 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 
PORTMANTEAUS, °0 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 108. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d.; 


27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins, 
12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 


DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, all sizes, 30s. 
DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 1%. 6d. LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE, 60 ft., with brasswork complete, 
16s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J, BENSON'S, 4 & 263, Tottenham Court Road. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 
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FERRIS & 
“SALAP MISREE PERSIANA;” 


Or, PERSIAN FOOD, 
For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents. 


(REGISTERED.) 


“SALAP MISREE.” 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND STRENGTHENING. 
“SALAP MISREE.” 


PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


EASY OF DIGESTION. 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. 


AGREEABLE TO YOUNG AND OLD. 
“SALAP MISREE” 
Is a 


TONIC. 
“SALAP MISREE” 


FOR CONVALESCENTS. 


“SALAP MISREE PERSIANA” is recommended 


by many of the most eminent members of the 
Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
J. MACPHERSON, Esgq., M.A., M.D. 
‘35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 
+ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it, and am much 


pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland, and pleasant form of nutriment. I 
had not seen it before in this country. 


“ Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 
OPINION OF 


W. B. O'SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 


“Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree, 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 


Directions on each bottle. 


To be had 'of all Chemists, Medicine Vendors, and from the 
following Wholesale Firms :—Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Edwards 


& Sons, Evans, Lescher & Co., Hovenden & Sons, Newbery & 
Sons, Sanger & Sons. 


FERRIS & CO.,, 
49, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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THE OLDEST EVENING PAPER. 


THE GLOBE. 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 


_oONeE PENN Y. 


PAP 


Six Editions are published Daily from One to Seven p.m. 


THE GLOBE gives an independent support to the great Conservative party. Great energy is manifested to obtain the 
latest news, and it has always the character of receiving the earliest official intelligence. Its circulation is very large an@ 
rapidly increasing. In Li ondon it is largely sold at all bookstalls, at the principal newsagents, and in the streets. oun 
subscription list is very considerable, and the Paper can also be had from newsagents in the principal towns, and a’ 
important railway stations in the Provinces. It is also much read in clubs, hotels, and reading-rooms pom the: y the 
United ——— and Continental Cities. 

THE GLOBE, which, from the reliability and excellence of its News and Reports—Parliamentary, Law, and General~ 
its latest Telegrams, Money Market Intelligence, &c., has the reputation of being the LEADING as well as the 
OLDEST EVENING PAPER, has now added to its other features a Complete Sporting Service, and the SPECIAL 
EDITION, published at 7 p.m., gives the full results and deseri| tion of all events. 

SpeciaL Norice.—By the operation of the Postal Union, THE GLOBE, being under 2 0z., can be sent by book post at 

the minimum rate—one Halfpenny ; so that the subscription for all parts of Europe, Canada ‘and the United States is now 
the same as for the United Kingdom, viz.— 
| ond Epition, published at 5 p.m. ee ee 9s. 9d. a quarter. 
PECIAL p.m. 

Country Subscribers can receive either Edition by the first delivery the “following day. "THE GLOBE will be sent for 
short periods on a remittance pro rata being sent to the Publisher. 

The Special Edition on Saturdays only (posted in time for delivery in the Country on Sunday Morning), forwarded for 
8s, 8d. per annum. 

THE RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE UNUSUALLY MODERATE. 


TRADES, AUCTIONS, BOOKS, and CHARITIES.—6d. per line 
MISCEL LLANEOUS. — COMPANIES’ BUSINESS NOTICES, PROFESSIONAL, 
AMUSEMENTS, &c.), Four lines and under, 3s. 6d. ; per additional line, 9d. 
PUBLIC COMPANIES, PROSPECTUSES OF, XGOVERNMENT LOANS, LEGAL 
NOTICES, &c., 1s. per line. 


Advertisements for a Series of Insertions taken by Special 
Contract. 


The Offices of THE GLOBE were, early in 1881, removed from 110 Strand, to more extensive 
premises at 367, STRAND (directly opposite those formerly occupied). This removal was 
rendered necessary by the growth of the Circulation of THE GLOBE, and, to meet the still 
increasing demand, additional and improved machinery, &c., have been erected. 


W. T. MADGE, Manager. 


OFFICES: 367, STRAND, W.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 


LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—‘‘ The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 
and Cotton; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 


SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLINGS, CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENIENCES. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 
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“ First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
a generation.” —The Journal of Forestry. 


‘* The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press." 
E. PYNEART, Les Serres Vergers. 


tHe 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Wecklyp Cllustrated Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED - 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY, 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is'widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad, especially among 
professional and amateur horticulturists, and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs, and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners, and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies, and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The “GARDENERS’ [CHRONICLE”’ is [Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Suiru and other artists. 


These are most valuable to the amateur and to the trade, “as our eminent 
contemporary has the well-established reputation, more and more justified every 
day, of giving the most accurate and faithful engravings of new plants. Many of 
them are from the pencil of Frrcu, whose name is synonymous with conscientious- 
ness, scrupulous fidelity, and consummate artistic talent."—COUNT OSWALD 
DE KERCHOVE DE DENTERGHEM in Revue de lV Horticulture Belge, April, 


1880. 
"SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by Fircu and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d ; 6 Months, lls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Pree. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 
Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 


P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. !\1carps. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.” 
OFFICE: 


M1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Fancy Costume Balls. 


OLD 
ENGLISH 
COSTUMES. 


An Epitome of English Costumes from 


Boadicea to the Present Century. 
Illustrated by Coloured Plates and Forty Full-page Steel Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d., post Free 2s. 11d. 


THOUSAND 
EAS 


FOR FANCY COSTUMES. 


I/lustrated and Described. 


A Dictionary of One Thousand Costume Characters for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 11d. 


FANCY 
NURSERY RHYMES. COSTUMES. 


HISTORICAL AND 


NATIONAL CHARACTERS. 
Single Plates and Bound in Volumes, from 2s. each. 


PICTURES FOR FANCY COSTUME BALLS, 


3,000 Varieties always on Sale, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d. each. 


Ss. MILLER, 
10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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POWELL’S 
BALSAM ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &. 
The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


‘“‘H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 
‘“* Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED, and I can assure you with the first dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend my various 
duties, and the first small bottle completely cured me ; therefore I have 
the greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 
(Signed) Livzett, H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley.’ ” 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Will Loosen the Phlegm immediately. 


The Dean of Westminster’s Verger writes :—‘‘ I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED; I did, and have found very great relief. Itis 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 
_ Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor, writes :—‘‘I think it an 
invaluable medicine for members of my profession, and have always 
recommended it to my brother and sister artistes.” 

The Duc de Montabor writes:—‘‘ From the first dose I felt great 
relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the throat was 
calming down, and I recovered the sleep which had nearly left me.— 
Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron, France.” 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going to bed 


is extraordinary. 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :— 
‘* For the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, 
giving away, and recommending your Balsam. I should not be 
exaggerating if I said I have never known it to fail, Whenever I have 


had a cough I have used it in preference to anything else, and again 
and again it has cured me.” 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 3d. per bottle. Established over 50 years. Prepared by THOMAS 
POWELL, Blackfriars Road, London. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Observe Trade Mark—“ Lion, Net, AND 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL 


REVIEW, to be made tt ALFRED BARNARD, General 
Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 
and Colonial Papers ; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c., &ec. 
Address as Above. 


THE BEST 


FLOOR COVERINGS. 


COCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS, 
warranted to be unbleached. 


The only sort that will wear well. 
LINOLEUM, the best make, well seasoned, special 


patterns which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


FLOOR CLOTH. More than one hundred patterns to 


select from. Can be cut to any size in one piece. 


CHINESE MATTING, cool, clean, and cheap. 


Very suitable for summer use. 


MANILLA MATTING, in a great variety of patterns, 
and all colours. Very neat, and suitable for halls, 
passages, &e., &e. 


EASTERN CARPETS and RUGS from Turkey, 
India, China, Persia, Morocco, Japan, &c., &e. 
In all sizes and at all prices. 


SHEEPSKIN WOOL MATS for Doorways, and 
HEARTHRUGS, any colour, any size. 


Catalogues and Estimates post free on application to 


TRELOAR AND SONS, 


68, 69, & 70, LUDGATE HILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1832. SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
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THE 


IMPROVEMENT 
LANDED ESTATES 


By Drarnace, Enciosinec, ; 
THE Erection or Farm Buripines, Farm Lasourers’ AND 
Artisans’ Cortaces; Water 
THE ConstrucTION oF Ramways, Canats, Tramways, Docks, 
Markets, Marker Puacss, 
AND THE Maxine or Srreets, Roaps, Sewers AND Drains, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF : 
LAND (BEING PART OF SETTLED AND OTHER EstTATES) FOR 
Purposes. 


THE LAND LOAN & ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY 


(INcorpoRATED By Act oF PARLIAMENT) 


ADVANCES MONEY 


To the Owners of Setriep and orner Esrares, and to Incumsents in 
respect of their Giese, for any of the above Improvements; the 
outlay, with the expenses, being charged on the Estate benefited, 
and repaid by a Rent-charge in Twenty-Five Yxars. 


As THESE ADVANCES are only for Improvements sanctioned by the Land 
Commissioners for England, no 1nvestication or Tite, nor Notices 
to Mortgagees by Advertisement or otherwise, are REQUIRED. 


Tse execution of the works is left ENTIRELY UNDER the supervision 
and conrrot of the Lanpowner or his Agent. At the same time 
the Company would be prepared, under certain conditions, to 
ASSIST WITH ADVANCES during their progress. 


Tue Company also advances money to the Owners of Serriep Estates 
in Enexianp for the erection or completion of Mansions, StaBLes 
and and to Lanpowners GENERALLY for the 
construction of Ramways, Canats, Tramways, Docks, or for the 
subscription for shares in Railway or Canal Companies; and to 
CoryHotpers for the oF CopyHotp Lanps. 


Prospectuses, forms of application, and all further particulars may be 
obtained of Messrs..Rawlence and Squarey, 22, Great George Street, 
Westminster, and Salisbury; of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 
6, Old Jewry, London, E.C.; of Messrs. Gillespie and Paterson, W.S., 
81a, George Street, Edinburgh, Agents for the Company in Scotland, 
and at the Offices of the Company as below. 


T. PAIN, Managing Director, 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 


Land Loan and Enfranchisement Company, 
22, Great Georye Street, Westminster, S.W. 


W. H. ALLEN & C0.’s NEW BOOKS. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Clive— Warren Hastings— Wellesley. Vol. I., Lord Clive. 


By Cotonet G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L., 
Author of ‘“‘ History of the French in India.” 
8vo., with Portrait and Four Plans, 20s. 


Colonel Malleson has once more found a work worthy of his gifts. In the 
resent volume he deals only with the first of the heroic triumvirate, and it is his 
tention to devote equal space to each of the others. When, therefore, the work 
comes to be finished, the public will have a really authentic history of Birtish India, 
covering the whole of the period from the laying of the foundation-stone to the 
virtual completion of the strueture by Arthur Wellesley. ... How this splendid 
edifice of empire was built up, with ‘ blood and iron’ for the cement, forms a story 
which Englishmen should never tire of reading. Nor will many minds weary, we 
answer for it, over the graphic pages, full of life and fire, and vivid local colouring, 
in which the ablest of recent Indian historians tells the wondrous tale.”— Globe. 


WANDERINGS IN BALOCHISTAN. 


By Major-General Sir C. M. MacGREGOR, K.C.B., C.S.L., C.LE., 
Bengal Staff Corps, Quartermaster-General in India. 
Author of ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan.” 


8vo., with large Map and numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

“No better criterion could be desired of Sir Charles MacGregor’s capacity to 
write than this book.” —A thenwum. 

“Few living travellers have a truer eye for the salient physical features, the 
ethnical relations, and political situations of the less-known Asiatic regions than the 
distinguished author of this pleasantly written volume. The work is full of instruc- 
tive scenes, while the graphic descriptions of the peculiar Baluch scenery are abun- 
dantly illustrated by numerous artistic sketches from the pencil of General Mac- 
Gregor. The accompanying sketch-map is on a large scale, and gives, for the first 
time, a correct idea of the water-partings and drainage systems in Sistan and West 
Makran.”—Academy. 

“ A capital book.”— Globe. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM: 


A Yachtsman’s Experiences at Sea and Ashore. 


By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, Master Mariner. 
Crown 8vo., Ts. 6d. 


“ Now and then a work of this kind may actually be what its writer thought 
it would be, amusing and readable; and amongst successful books of this order 


must be classed the book which Mr. Bowles has recently offered to the world.”— 
Saturday Review. 


THE EUPHRATES ROUTE 10 INDIA, 


‘In connection with the Central Asian and Egyptian Questions. 


By Sir WILLIAM ANDREW, C.LE., 
Author of ‘ India and Her Neighbours.” 
Second Edition. 8vo., with Maps, 5s. 
* This book is a storehouse of clearly-stated information on this subject, which 
will be increasingly important as years roll on.”—Statist. 
“ The introduction which precedes this edition leaves no point unconsidered or 


unexplained, and a more lucid survey of the whole question could not be desired.”— 
Land and Water. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.'S NEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Archibald Campbell Tait. A Sketch of the Public Life of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By A.C. Bickney. Small Cr. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A very readable and interesting account of the Primate's pate career.—Rock. 
The story is told most lovingly, and a beautiful and ennobling story it is—Daily Review. 


The Homiletical Library. By the Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., and 
the Rev. J. S. Exent, M.A. Vol. I. containing 300 outline Sermons appropriate 
for Advent, Christmas, and New Year. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. Also Vol. IL., 
containing outline Sermons suitable for Epiphany, Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 
and Quinquagesima. Demy 8vo., 7s.6d. And Vol. III., containing outline. 
Sermons suitable for Lent, Easter, Easter day, Sundays after Easter, Ascen- 
sion, Whit Sunday. Demy 8vo.. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


P.. all books of this character published in this country, the present must take its place in the first rank.—Liverpool 
lercury. 


The New Testament. Scriptures: their Claims, their History, 
and their Authority. Being the Croall Lecture for 1882. By the Rev. A. H. 
Cuarteris, D.D., Protessor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo., cloth 7s. 6d. 


In these days of somewhat superficial scepticism, a book of thorough scholarship and weighty argument like this is a 
great boon.—British Quarterly. 


William Longe of Wykeham; or, The Winchester Boy. A story 
of the Boyhood of William of Wykeham, in Five Scenes and a Prologue. 
Illustrated with Etchings on copper. By W. A. C. CHEvaLierR, Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Chesshill, Winchester. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A London Baby. The Story of King Roy. By L. T. Means, Author 
of “ Scamp and I,” “‘ Water Gipsies.’’ Crown 8vo., Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
One of the most touching and beautiful stories issued this season.—Daily Review. 
The Upper Springs and the Nether Springs; or, Life Hid 


with Christ in God. By ANNA Suipron. Small crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


The volume is full of personal illustrations of religious devotedness which those who are called upon to address old or 
young will know how to value and employ.—Liverpool Mercury. 


The Story of a Shell: A Romance of the Sea, with some Sea 
Teachings. A Book for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. J. R. Mappurr, D.D. 
Small 4to., cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

Whether as a fairy story or scientific tale it is equally sure to attract young people.—Scotsman. 

Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. By the late Frances Ripiey 
HaverGcat. With Twelve oil-coloured Illustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers 
by the Baroness HELGA von CramM. Small 4to., cloth, extra gilt, 12s. Also, 
without coloured illustrations, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


Ben Brightboots, and other True Stories. By Frances Riwwiey 
HAVERGAL. Sq. 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The stories will maintain the reputation she has won.—Scotsman. 
The volume is worthy of a wide circulation.—Glisyow News. 


Evening Stars. By Mrs. Everep Pootz. 32mo., cloth, 9d. This 
volume is written on the plan intended to have been carried out by Miss F. R. 
Havergal, as described in the preface to “ Morning Stars.” 

The Prince in the Midst. By Sopa M. Nueenr. With Preface 
by the Rey. C. A. Fox. 16mo., cloth, 1s. 

This book contains many beautiful meditations.—Christian. 

Expelled: The Story of a Young Gentleman. By Brernarp Hetpmann, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 

It will please every boy, and is a good wholesome story into the bargain.—Society. 

Nobody. By Miss Warner. Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
(New Volume of the ** Golden Ladder” Series.) 

An admirable present for girls.—Record. 

Through Shadow to Sunshine. By Mrs. Hornisroox. Small 

crown 8vo, Illustrated, 35s. 6d. 
Will well repay perusal.—Northern Whig. 

The Battery and the Boiler; or, The Electrical Adventures of a 

Telegraph Cable Layer. By R. M. BaLLanryNe. Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 
Highly interesting: there is not a dull page in it.—Scotsman. 

The Kitten Pilgrims; or, Battles Which All Must Fight. By the 

same. Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 
Certainly a story to be recommended as a Christmas gift.—Muanchester Examiner. 
The Giant of the North; or, Pokings round the Pole. By R. M. 


BALLANTYNE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


The Lonely Island: or, The Refuge of the Mutineers. By R. M. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 
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POETICAL WORKS 


BY 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


The Human Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Madonna’s Child. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Which, though part of the ‘Human Tragedy,” can be had separately.] 


The Tower of Babel. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Interludes. 8vo. 5s. 
The Golden Age. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Season. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Eprxsureu anv Lonpon. 


Savonarola. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Soliloquies in Song. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN AND €O., LONDON, W.C. 
THE LIFE OF 


EDWARD LORD HAWKE, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, VICE-ADMIRAL OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY FROM 1766 TO 1771. 


With some account of the English Wars in the Reign of George the 
Second, and the state of the Royal Navy at that period. 
By MONTAGU BURROWS, 


CAPTAIN R.N. (RETIRED LIST), AND CHICHELE PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Demy 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 
LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., WATERLOO PLACE. 
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A DIALOGUE AND A MORAL. 


Dvrine a visit which I paid last January at a certain hospitable 
country house, I amused myself with studying the characters of 
my companions. Among the guests were several representative 
men, all of whom provided me with matter for interesting specu- 
lation ; but two in particular attracted my attention, partly from 
the special qualities which each displayed, but still more from 
the natural antipathy with which they regarded one another. 
This was the more noteworthy because they were both members of 
the same political party. Lord Sangfroid holds a considerable post 
in the present Ministry ; Mr. Corkhouse is not in office, but is a 
warm supporter of the Government, ‘‘ below the gangway.” Pre- 
senting the most significant contrast in appearance, temperament, 
and manner, a kind of irresistible impulse seemed to lead them 
to cross swords over almost every question that was raised. Their 
discussions, though nearly always warm, were generally trivial; but 
one of their dialogues appeared to me so remarkable, that I have 
endeavoured to report it verbatim for the instruction of the reader. 
Lord Sangfroid, Mr. Corkhouse, and I, happened to be together 
in the smoking-room, when, his lordship and myself being engaged 
in conversation, we were suddenly interrupted by a loud ejacula- 
tion from our companion, who had been almost hidden from sight 
behind his morning paper. 

Corkhouse-—How provoking! How untimely! Could anything 
be more unfortunate ? 

Sangfroid.—What is amiss with the world now, Corkhouse ? 
What new reform have you discovered human nature stands in 
need of ? 

Corkhouse.—lt is not human nature this time; it is the calendar 
that requires changing. The January winds have prevented our 
VOL. I. 1 
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great Leader from paying his promised visit to Midlothian. The 
doctors have imposed silence on his eloquent lips, and ordered 
him to Cannes. 

Sangfroid (knocking off the ash of his cigarette)—And you call 
that unfortunate, do you? On the contrary, I should be inclined 
to say, ‘‘ Just like our luck.” Indeed, if I were a Tory, I should 
be half-disposed to suspect that the medical advisers of the 
Premier, like certain fashionable practitioners among the more 
wheedling sex, have been considering rather the convenience of 
their illustrious patient than the necessities of his constitution. 

Corkhouse.—Convenient, forsooth! It is always convenient to 
the greatest orator of all time to make a speech. 

Sangfroid.—Well, perhaps it is. But it is not always convenient 
to other people. 

Corkhouse.—Never to the Tories. 

Sangfroid.—Well, I don’t know about that. Of course, I share 
the correct Liberal contempt for their ability, their penetration, 
their capacity for knowing what is good for them and what is not, 
and that sort of thing. Still, it is just conceivable that our 
political prospects might have been damaged, rather than 
advanced, by confronting Mr. Gladstone with his Scotch consti- 
tuents just at present. 

Corkhouse.—Think of what happened when he confronted them 
before! He smote the Tories hip and thigh, and carried the 
great Liberal Party on a wave of victorious enthusiasm into 
power. 

Sangfroid.—No doubt. But you must remember we are in 
power; and a wind that is most serviceable for carrying a vessel 
into port, is not of necessity equally valuable when she finds herself 
there. Were I the Molus of the Liberal Party, I should unchain 
Mr. Gladstone when we are in Opposition, and coop him up when we 
are in office. 

Corkhouse.—As to your classical allusions, which, I observe, 
usually imply a sneer at Christian virtue, I will confess, with Mr. 
Mundella, that I only imperfectly understand them. But you 
surely do not mean to say that the principles, in other words, the 
breeze, that carried us into power, should be allowed to drop now 
that the Tories are, to use a familiar phrase, out of it ? 

Sangfroid (lighting another cigarette)—You put it rather 
crudely, Corkhouse, a little crudely. But, substantially, I almost 
think you are right. One furls the banner when one has turned 
the enemy out of his entrenchments. 

Corkhouse-—What horrible cynicism! Really, you moderate 
Liberals sometimes make 


Sangfroid.—Go on. Don't mind me. Ashamed of human 
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nature, you were going to say. Quite so; quite so. But keep 
that for the hustings. Look at the facts. And is it, or is it not, 
a fact, that the sublime principles so opportunely and so success- 
fully invoked against Lord Beaconsfield, far from being applied by 
ourselves, have been dropped in the most statesmanlike manner, 
amid the applause of the nation ? 

Corkhouse.—I have not abandoned my principles. 

Sangfroid.—Of course not—oh! of course not. Still, I seem to 
recollect you voted for the Coercion Bills. I do not remember your 
uttering any protest against the employment of Indian troops in 
Egypt. I have not understood from you that you propose to resist 
the imposition on the Indian taxpayer of a portion of the expense 
of the Egyptian War. I am not aware that you have resented 
the use of Cyprus as a place @armes; and if you are shocked at 
the suppression, by ironclads and the gunpowder business, of the 
National Movement in Egypt, you have contrived'to keep your 
scruples and your sense of shame most admirably to yourself. 
You, too, Corkhouse, will be a statesman in time. 

Corkhouse.—Why, you might be a Tory ! 

Sangfroid.—So I might, but for one trifling circumstance, viz. 
that Iam not. Pas si béte. You are quite right, Corkhouse. The 
Tories are stupid; they don’t know how to utilise the frothy 
enthusiasm of the many for the practical wisdom of the select few. 
They are the same in Opposition that they are in power; and the 
consequence is, they have the greatest difficulty in getting into 
office, and a fatal facility for being turned out of it. 

Corkhouse.—But it is we who turn them out. 

Sangfroid.—Precisely. It is you who turn them out. That is 
your raison d’étre, which ceases the moment the operation has 
been performed. You do not appear to me to have grasped this— 
a—a—elementary fact in politics. But Mr. Gladstone has, and 
that is why he is not going to Midlothian. 

Corkhouse.—Why, you would make him out to be as unprincipled 
as 


Sangfroid.—The late Lord Beaconsfield, shall I say ? Not at all. 
Again I discern some crudity in your conceptions. Our great 
Leader—Heaven bless him, and may he live for ever !—is the con- 
scientious Janus of politics. For practical purposes he is abso- 
lutely complete. He satisfies you. He satisfies me. The sight of 
the Tories in office inflames him with pious passion. The sight 
of himself in office inspires him with a certain {pagan prudence, 
which he communicates to even his most impetuous followers. Out 
of office he resembles one of those noble but restiff animals the 
late Mr. Rarey used to tame. In office, Mr. Rarey himself could not 
surpass him in the taming of others. He hasjtied up Sir Charles 
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Dilke’s leg, he has almost cured Mr. Chamberlain’s bite, and he 
has beaten the war-drum upon Mr. Faweett’s back. Upon my 
word, I think he is the greatest fellow that ever lived. 

Corkhouse-—So do 1, as you well know; only, I should put it a 
little more reverently. What should we do without him ? 

Sangfroid.—What, indeed! It is a grand thing to have a Leader 
in whose mouth bathos sounds sublime, whose most startling incon- 
sistency is accepted as fresh evidence of open-mindedness, for whom 
language has no fetters, and who is not bound to interpret the 
Moral Law according to the crabbed reading of Mr. Bright. 

Corkhouse.—Well, there, 1 am not quite so sure, you know. I 
confess I think Bright had the best of that little difference of 
opinion. 

Sangfroid.—I should have thought he had the worst of it. He 
left office, and Gladstone didn’t. 

Corkhouse.—But Bright was right. 

Sangfroid.—Right? In what sense right? Right according to 
the Moral Law as understood in the Opposition version of the 
Decalogue ; but very wrong according to the reading of the official 
and Governmental rendering of the same document. 

Corkhouse.—Yes, but right is right. 

Sangfroid.—‘ In scorn of consequence,” according to the pro- 
found ethics of the favourite poet of Liberals who have not read 
the classics. But if you had not bombarded Alexandria, the conse- 
quence would have been that we should have been out of office 
by this time. 

Corkhouse.—Do you think so? That reflection seems almost 
to justify the act, retrospectively. 

Sangfroid.—Of course it does; but the bombardment of Alex- 
andria and the Moral Law would be reconciled with some 
difticulty—except by our Great Chief. As I told you, he is the very 
man for the situation. He is a born leader of that heterogeneous 
amalgam—our noble selves. Omne tulit punctum. Excuse my 
Latin, but it is so apt. He mixes the soft sawder of Opposition 
to perfection, with the stern practicality of official life. 

Corkhouse.—But what would you have done in Egypt ? 

Sangfroid.—Done? Why, precisely what has been done. Nothing 
could have been done better. Gladstone has dished—pardon me— 
you and the Tories at the same time. Sir Wilfred Lawson howls 
in the wilderness, and Lord Salisbury basks in the Riviera. We 
never were going to Egypt, but we have gone. We are going to 
leave it, but we are still there. Mr. Gladstone made splendid pro- 
fessions and gave virtuous promises to France and Europe, and 
Lord Granville has wisely ignored them. 

Corkhouse.—I almost think, Sangfroid, you are sneering. One 
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would imagine you considered Mr. Gladstone capable of insincerity 
and want of straightforwardness. 

Sangfroid.—If I did, I should think him the greatest man—after 
Napoleon I.—that ever lived. But, in that case, you Radicals 
might conceivably have had just enough virtue, now that Lord 
Beaconsfield is dead, to dispense with his services. Fortunately 
for us, nature has enabled our Great Chief to do by instinct what 
others do only by calculation. Everything by turns and nothing 
long, he is always the right thing at the right time. Unlike the 
persons who— 

Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to, 
he first damns the sin, and then openly commits it, and lo! every- 
body calls it virtue. 

Corkhouse.—I am not sure I apprehend you; but one thing I 
do understand, and that is, the loss of him would be irreparable. 

Sangfroid.—There you have it. Think of what it is for the most 
ignorant Radical to feel that he is Mr. Gladstone’s “ own flesh and 
blood.” But the profit of that judicious piece of popular flattery 
can hardly be transmitted to any successor—at least, not to one 
that I could name. 

Corkhouse.—What say you to Chamberlain ? 

Sangfroid.—Mr. Chamberlain, eh? A dexterous person, no doubt, 
but not one to excite enthusiasm. More intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Chamberlain has not, I am told, made even Municipal 
Birmingham more enamoured of him. He is a useful follower; he 
would be a worse than useless leader. 

Corkhouse.-—Then take men more of your own way of thinking ; 
Harcourt, for instance. 

Sangfroid (bursting out langhing).—Harcourt! How droll! In 
these days, in order to lead, you must mislead; and Harcourt 
misleads nobody. He is a master of language, but he does not 
know how to employ it to conceal his thoughts. He is a trans- 
parent farceur, whose solemn cynicism peeps from under his sleeve. 
Since Lord Westbury, there has been no one so fitted for the 
woolsack. 

Corkhouse.—I suppose you will think I am half false to my prin- 
ciples if I suggest the Marquis of Hartington ? 

Sangfroid.—Not at all. I am aware of the preference of Radicals 
for a man of title; but Hartington is wanting alike in passion and 
spontaneous versatility. He is squeezable. Though indolent, he is 
fond of power, and, therefore, at a pinch, he would not be—well, 
ridiculously fastidious. It was he who invented the ery, “‘ Let us 
turn out the Tories first, and settle our differences afterwards! ”’ 

Corkhouse.—A most excellent piece of advice. 
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Sangfroid.—Admirable! most admirable! Hartington started 
life with a great reputation for fairness, which enables him to be 
unfair without reproach ; an inestimable advantage. In other days 
he would have done well enough. He is in some respects Lord 
Melbourne over again : but Melbourne the Second is not quite the 
same as Melbourne the First. No, no; none of these will do. 
When our great Prospero passes away, his wand will be buried 
deeper than ever plummet sounded ; and neither Radical Ariels nor 
Radical Calibans—for there are both, Corkhouse—will recognise a 
master. 

Corkhouse.—But we have not mentioned Dilke. 

Sangfroid.—Dilke! Oh, Dilke ’s another matter. You remember 
what Disraeli said when Dilke made his Parliamentary début by an 
attack upon the Crown—* The future Conservative Prime Minister !” 
It sounded like a sneer, and perhaps was one. But it was likewise 
profound prediction. 

Corkhouse.—But Sir Charles is still a Radical. You surely don’t 
deny that ? 

Sangfroid.—Not in the least, or I should not admire him as 
heartily as I do. Like his friend Gambetta, Dilke is an Oppor- 
tunist, and the opportunity for his ceasing to be a Radical has not 
yet come. But it will; and when it does, he will seize it with 
characteristic penetration. The man who could invent the doctrine 
of Political Permeation, and explain it by saying, “We Radicals 
were once too much disposed to act as a separate party rather than 
to attempt to diffuse our ideas so as to permeate the Liberal Party 
us a whole,” and then boldly add, ‘‘ There has been an evolution 
of the Radical spirit in the Liberal Party since then, and this has 
been facilitated by the genius of Mr. Gladstone,’—such a man 
shows that no allies, no principles, can come amiss to him, so long 
as they help him to confound his opponents and confuse the 
nation. If Mr. Gladstone could have a successor, behold the 
man ! 

Corkhouse.-—And do you really believe Sir Charles will ultimately 
vecupy that position ? 

Sangfroid.—Indeed, I don’t; and that is why I do not share 
your hopefulness. As I told you, Dilke will pass from one camp to 
the other. Gladstone has a foot in every camp, even the camps he 
is supposed to have left. He is loved by Churchmen and wor- 
shipped by Dissenters; followed by Jingoes and supported by 
Quakers ; obeyed by me, superstitiously deferred to by you. He 
holds with perfect consistency the most irreconcilable opinions, 
and advocates with conclusive logic the most contradictory 
policies. He can employ people to act for him without making 
them his agents. He can treat with people without entering into 
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a Treaty. He can conduct a campaign without going to war. He 
can silence his opponents in the name of liberty. He can imprison 
Irishmen, and call it a policy of conciliation; disarm them, and call 
it a message of peace. He can denounce a course which aimed at 
protecting the interests of England in the East, and then protect 
our interests in Egypt to the exclusion of those of France, with the 
utmost disinterestedness. If ever there was a heaven-born mini- 
ster, it is he. My dear Corkhouse, persuade him to wear a great- 
coat; for after him the—Tories. 

Corkhouse.—How can you say so? Look at what we have done! 
The great heart of the nation is not unmindful of the benefits we 
have conferred upon it. 

Sangfroid.—For example ? 

Corkhouse-—We have crushed agrarian outrage in Ireland. 

Sangfroid.—Are you quite sure of that? And even if you are right, 
we have crushed it only after having called it into existence. You 
forget that our Great Chief declared, on the eve of entering office, 
that the condition of Ireland was one of “comfort and satis- 
faction.” 

Corkhouse-—You are actually arguing like Lord Beaconsfield. 

Sangfroid.—I am stating a fact which Lord Beaconsfield stated 
before me. But I fear that words uttered by our cherished Leader 
do not altogether become as though they had never been spoken, 
by Lord Beaconsfield having cited them against him. Do they ? 

Corkhouse.—The fact is, my lord, you and your Whig friends do 
not like the policy of Mr. Gladstone in Ireland, because he has 
touched the sacredness of landed property, and you are afraid the 
sacrilege will be repeated on this side of the Channel. 

Sangfroid.—No, I think not. It seems to me that we treat 
[reland and Irishmen as the Spartans treated their Helots. We 
make them drunk and detestable, in order to deter our own people 
from committing their peculiar follies. The only clear result from 
our Irish policy is that we have got within a measureable distance 
of Home Rule. 

Corkhouse-—And a very good thing too. Why should not the 
Irish govern themselve like 

Sangfroid.—Like the Boers or the Egyptians? Precisely. But 
will you say so in your place in the House next session? Or, per- 
haps, you think, like Dilke, your ideas will permeate the Party 
more easily if you keep them to yourself. But what are the other 
claims we have upon the confidence and affection of the country, 
supposing we were to lose Mr. Gladstone, whom, of course, all men 
love, and in whom all men confide ? 

Corkhouse-—What other claims Well—er—Foreign Policy. 

Sangfroid.—What part of it ? 
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Corkhouse.—All of it. We have preserved the peace of Europe. 

Sangfroid.—True, Egypt is not in Europe; and the peace of 
Europe has preserved itself. But, I confess, when I hear our 
fellows claiming to have preserved the peace of Europe, I am 
reminded of those clever interlopers who occupy a street-crossing 
its real owner has for a moment vacated, and solicit alms from the 
public on the pretence of having swept it. 

Corkhouse—You are a regular devil’s advocate. I always 
thought you a Tory in disguise. 

Sangfroid.—If Iam, I am in very good company. Hartington, 
Granville, Harcourt, Derby 
Corkhouse.—Stop at Derby! Derby is an enormous gain to us. 

Sangfroid.—To which of us? To the Whigs, at present; to no 
one in the long run. He would accept a seat in the revolutionary 
Highflyer sooner than be left behind altogether. But if you asked 
him to drive, you would find the pace slacken considerably. 

Corkhouse.-—Then we should ask him to get down, and should 
give the reins to someone else ? 

Sangfroid.—Yes, but to whom? The alliance between Whigs 
and Radicals—between you and me, for instance—is so peculiar, 
that it requires a peculiar leader in order to conceal the peculiarity. 
The art of Government consists in talking finely and acting 
sensibly. Usually, you Radicals do the fine talking, the beautiful 
sentiments, the flesh and blood, and rights of man business. We 
Whigs do the sensible deeds, introduce Coercion Bills, shoot down 
the Egyptians, and pass the Cloture. Our Grand Old Man does 
both. The Tories! what fools they are! both act sensibly and 
talk sensibly; and flesh and blood cannot be expected to stand 
that. We denounce extravagant expenditure, and so can increase 
the income-tax. They defend whatever expenditure is necessary, 
and, therefore, reap no advantage by reducing it. We protest 
against war as wicked, and can therefore afford to bombard 
Alexandria, capture Cairo, and make Wolseley a peer. They 
uphold the right of making war, and only get stigmatised as blood- 
thirsty Jingoes for bringing Russia to her knees without firing a 
shot. 

Corkhouse.—Really, Lord Sangfroid, you are too bad. I cannot 
listen to you any more. It is rank blasphemy. 

Sangfroid.—What is rank blasphemy? To say that the Tories 
are fools ? 

Corkhouse.—No; but to say what you said just now. 

Sangfroid.—What did I say? Do you mind repeating it ? 

Corkhouse.—Not for worlds. 

Sangfroid.—My dear Corkhouse, I fear you Radicals hate truth 
as much as the Devil is said to hate holy-water. Now, I don’t. . 1 
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have only been stating facts, notorious facts, ‘that are disguised 
from general observation only by the stupendous genius and sublime 
virtue of one man, or, what isthe same thing, by the popular belief 
in the stupendous genius and the sublime virtue. When he is gone, 
what I just now called the art of government, which, under repre- 
sentative institutions, means professing one thing and doing 
another, will become more difficult. Nothing is so displeasing 
as humbug that is discerned; and when Mr. Gladstone no longer 
stands between us and the nation, well, then, Corkhouse, I fear we 
shall be found out. 

Corkhouse-—Do you mean out of office ? 

Sangfroid.—Well, I did not mean that ; but that, too, may happen. 

Corkhouse-—Nonsense! Forgive me. But that contingency is 
so far off, it is not worth thinking about. 

Sangfroid.—You remind me of the two gentlemen of the road, in 
Fielding, one of whom, beginning to have qualms of conscience, 
asked the other what would become of them in the next world 
when they died? ‘ That’s so far off,” said his friend, somewhat 
in your language, “it’s not worth thinking of.” You remember 
the sequel, I suppose ? 

Corkhouse.—I can’t say I do. 

Sangfroid.— Six weeks later,” says Fielding, ‘‘ they were both 
hanged at Tyburn.” 

Satisfied with this parting shot, Lord Sangfroid left the room; 
Mr. Corkhouse reverted to his paper. 


It may seem strange to the unsophisticated reader that a con- 
versation, so damaging to one at least of the parties concerned in 
it, should have been carried on in the presence of a third person. 
As a matter of fact, however, those who move in the sphere of 
‘practical politics” know that members of the Great Council of 
the Realm are in the present day frequently in the habit of ex- 
pressing, in private, opinions utterly at variance, not only with 
their professions on the hustings, but even with their speeches 
and votes in the House of Commons. Had Lord Sangfroid been 
taken to task in conversation by a coterie of violent Tories, he 
would doubtless have met their invectives with a composure as 
frank and as cynical as that which he opposed to the mild 
reproaches of Mr. Corkhouse. But I, who overheard the dialogue, 
am not a Tory, though my name may be suggestive of decidedly 
Monarchical predilections. I am the representative of the younger 
branch of a family which for many generations has distinguished 
itself by its faithful adherence, if not to Whig principles, at any 
rate to the Whig party. While Lord Palmerston was alive I steadily 
supported him with my vote and interest, standing by him, 
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though with some misgiving, even in the matter of the China War. 
Since the Reform Bill of 1867 I have twice voted at a general 
election for Conservatives, and have in consequence been set 
down by my friends as a strange fantastic being, whose actions 
cannot be accounted for on any rational principle of political 
conduct. Nevertheless, they are good enough to regard my recent 
votes not so much as acts of apostasy as of passing mental aberra- 
tion, and they still continue to treat me as a member of the good 
old family connection. 

I myself have not hitherto inquired very closely into the causes 
that have of late tended to separate me from my old party. I 
still call myself a Whig of the school of Somers and Burke; and 
when I supported the Conservatives, it was because, in my opinion, 
their policy was more favourable than that of the Liberals to the 
historical view of the British Constitution. It never occurred to 
me that it was a matter of vital importance to the country 
whether the Blues or the Yellows were in office. I have always 
been of Pope’s opinion that ‘ whate’er is best administered is 
best’; and, as a Briton, I cherished the confident belief that 
our fine old party system was the most perfect instrument ever 
invented for the administration of a free country. Of course I 
knew that the principles professed on the hustings bore but a 
slender relation to the facts by which our national affairs are 
really regulated; but what of that? The system worked well 
in practice; and being, as I am, a justice of the peace, the 
guardian of a minor of great expectations, as well as the manager 
of my own moderate estate, I have been hitherto well content 
to consider my duty to my country discharged by my vote at 
elections, without seriously troubling myself about the principles 
on which our rulers and representatives conduct the public 
business. But, for all this, there was something in Lord Sang- 
froid’s avowals which made a deep impression on me, and caused 
me, as I walked next morning towards my club, to speculate 
whether the operation of ow party system was so entirely 
satisfactory as I had hitherto supposed. ‘Can that state,” 
thought I, “be said to be well administered, in which politicians 
out of office take advantage of a great national crisis to impede 
and discredit the Government in every possible way; to impute 
to the men who compose it the basest of motives; to flatter 
the ignorance, the sentiment, the cupidity of the electors with 
visions which they know can never be realised; and, when 
they have climbed by these methods into power, kick down 
their ladder on the plea that it is no longer of any use to them ? 
The British Empire must, after all, be administered like any other 
large business; but what respectable banker or merchant would 
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venture to conduct his affairs on the principles of Mr. Corkhouse, 
or with the conscience of Lord Sangfroid? These, however, are 
the rulers to whom the great majority of the electors have, in 
their wisdom, entrusted the interests of the country; and when 
Public Opinion has pronounced itself so decisively, what more is to 
be said?” 

Reasoning in this way, I presently observed in front of me 
a pair of broad shoulders overshadowed by a pastoral hat, 
which, from the stately composure that guided them straight 
through the eddying stream of busy passengers, I recognised as 
belonging to my old friend Ambrose St. Croix. It has always 
appeared to me a weighty argument in support of our religion 
that the same individual, whom I remember as the ‘‘ No. 5” of the 
Oxford eight in my time, overflowing with animal spirits, and the 
hero of sundry proctorial adventures, should be now the devoted, 
hard-working, and somewhat ascetic Vicar of Compline Parva. 
Not that this moral development has been unaccompanied by loss, 
to me at all events; for the mysterious many-coloured atmosphere 
of albs, chasubles, stoles, and berettas, in which Ambrose has 
involved himself, has made a line of ecclesiastical division between 
us almost as impassable as that which divided the priest from 
the catechumen in the Primitive Church. But we still converse 
with mutual respect on general subjects; and accordingly, 
after a few words of friendly greeting, ‘‘ Tell me,” said I, “as a 
doctor of the Church, whether a man in affairs of state may be 
dispensed from observing those principles of morality by which 
religion bids him regulate his conduct in private life.” I then 
proceeded to report to him the conversation that was weighing so. 
heavily on my thoughts. He listened to me as Gulliver might 
have listened to a debate in the Senate of Lilliput. When I had 
finished, he replied that, to the best of his memory, Van Espen 
had not provided for this particular case, and that, as a general 
rule, the Church did not concern herself with matters of politics. 
I was a little nettled at this attitude of superiority, but summoning 
to my aid all my recollections of old Oxford equality, I resolved to 
test how far his indifference was genuine. ‘“‘ Well, Ambrose,” said 
I, with a sigh, “there is something very admirable to me in the 
ease with which you can separate yourself from worldly affairs ; 
[am not sure that it would not be advisable for me to put myself 
under your charge for a course of monastic discipline.” I had 
the pleasure of seeing him advance with unsuspecting alacrity 
towards the pitfall I had prepared for him. ‘Don’t let this be a 
mere transitory impulse,” said he, “‘ but come down to Compline 
as soon as you can: you shall see what a change Mary and 1” 
(in spite of his high ecclesiastical notions Ambrose is a married 
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man) ‘‘have made in the old place with our choir, guild, and 
sisterhood ; and we will find you some work to do that will soon 
make you forget these vexatious questions of party politics.” 
“Your invitation tempts me amazingly,” said I; “‘ you know that 
IT am a man who deliberate on my actions; still, if you would let 
me take refuge with you at the time of the next general elec- 
tion ” To my great delight, I observed a faint tinge of colour 
overspread his ingenuous countenance; and he answered with 
some little embarrassment: ‘‘ Well, to tell you the truth, I should 
like your visit to be made when my time is more completely my 
own ; for, as a member of the executive committee of our Union, 
my attention will then be diverted to other matters.” ‘Oho! 
Ambrose,” said I, ‘‘ it appears, then, that there are occasions on 
which the Church may intervene in the affairs of the State, and 
perhaps Van Espen may be able to furnish you constructively 
with reasons why the influence of your committee should be 
thrown on the side of Lord Sangfroid and his friends?” ‘I 
take no interest whatever,” he rejoined with a certain amount of 
temper, ‘‘in these trumpery political squabbles for their own 
sake; but when the State interferes with the liberties of the 
Church by passing such measures as the wicked Public Worship 
Regulation Act, the Church must defend itself with any instru- 
ments it can find. ‘Using the things of this world as not abusing 
them,’ you know,” he added with solemnity. At this point I 
observed him employ a slight effort to restore his features, which 
had been a little disturbed, to their usual state of serene impas- 
siveness. “I have an engagement with our secretary at 2 o’clock,” 
he said, stepping with dignity into a hansom, and nodding dis- 
tantly at the same time to an individual who came hurrying up 
to us with an air of anxious perturbation. 

This was my cousin, Samuel Huntingdon. Ambrose, he, and I 
had been inseparable friends at Harrow, and had retained much 
of our intimacy at Oxford; but differences of opinion have since 
caused an estrangement between two of the most honest and 
laborious clergymen in England. Samuel cherishes (on most points) 
the memory of Archbishop Whitgift, while Ambrose is reviving the 
practices of Archbishop Laud. Samuel, I have reason to believe, is on 
the staff of the Rock ; Ambrose certainly consults the Church Times. 
Neither is satisfied with the compromise of the surplice ; the Vicar 
of Compline believing himself to be carrying out the instructions 
of the Church by many mystical changes of raiment during the 
service ; the Rector of Hopden still preserving the austerity of 
Geneva by perseveringly preaching in a black gown. The feelings 
of Samuel are perhaps the bitterer; and this is natural, as his 
career began just at the close of that golden period, which he now 
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sees receding in the distance, when the massive phalanx of Exeter 
Hall intimidated the souls of Whig statesmen, and caused a stream 
of Evangelical thought to flow steadily into the high offices of the 
Church. Samuel has not yet learned, like Ambrose, the secret of 
dealing with the increased forces of democracy. Many little 
outward indications, however, show me that his education is 
advancing. The length of his clerical coat has of late years 
considerably increased ; the old uncompromising display of white 
shirt front and white tie has, on the other hand, certainly dimi- 
nished—has, indeed, been replaced by the high waistcoat and 
Roman collar; while the respectable silk hat has been discarded, 
not of course for the pastoral covering which Ambrose wears, but 
for a modest cloth wideawake. From all this I infer that Samuel 
has discovered the differences between himself and the moderate 
High Churchmen to be not so tremendous as he was once taught to 
believe. He keeps his eyes, however, sternly fixed on Ambrose 
and his doings, and thus contrives to feed the party flame, which 
he fears might otherwise expire for want of aliment. 

“T see how it is,” he said to me, with a suppressed excitement 
that caused him to mix his metaphors, ‘‘ you Conservatives have 
determined to swim with the tide. You think you do well to throw 
over the Low Churchmen, and to angle for St. Croix and his set. 
But you will make a mistake. I suppose you know how it was 
that you lost Liverpool?” On my expressing a desire for informa- 
tion, he handed to me, with a stern air, a cutting from a news- 
paper, which, he explained, was an “ Occasional Note ” of the Lock, 
and which ran as follows :— 

Various conjectures have been made to account for the transference of the repre- 
sentation of Liverpool from the Conservative to the Liberal side of the House of 
Commons. <A correspondent in one of our contemporaries, suggests that the minds 
of large numbers of Protestant Churchmen were considerably exercised by the action of 
the Marquis of Salisbury over the Pusey Memorial Fund, to which he subscribed £500, 
and otherwise took an active part in its promulgation. And the moral the writer seeks 
to establish is that it is suicidal “to play fast and loose with Protestant principles.” 
Electors who are Protestants first and political only in the second degree, look for 
something staunch and steadfast in these unsettled times, and so we are told in the 
letter adverted to that thousands declined to vote at the late contest.” * 

** What do you say to that?” asked Samuel, triumphantly; but 
before I could reply, our conversation was interrupted by a voice, 
with whose high nasal twang I was well acquainted—‘‘ Why, 
parson, ye’ll never pass me by without a hand-shek sure-lie ; 
now, doiint ‘ee bear malice, but just reckon dat in dat dere 
liddle matter of de tithe we parted quits.” The voice proceeded 
from William Culpeper, by nature one of the most honest, loyal, 
and obstinate farmers in Sussex, a county which, as is well known, 
is distinguished for developing the last-named quality in its 
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inhabitants. He is a tenant of one of my outlying farms in 
Samuel’s parish. I am bound to say that the Rector, thus unex- 
pectedly attacked, for he was quite unaware of his parishioner’s 
vicinity, proved himself equal to the occasion. ‘‘I bear you no 
malice, Culpeper,” he said, “but I have no time at present to 
discuss the differences between us relating to the tithes. I must 
wish you good morning”; and so, shaking hands somewhat stiffly 
with the farmer, and nodding to me, he took his departure. ‘‘ Why, 
William,” said I, ‘‘what is wrong between you and your parson ?” 
‘** Well, sur,” he answered, looking a little downcast, ‘‘I outstood 
’un about ’Strar’nary Tithes. You see, Mus’ Thomas,” (William 
has known me from a child,) ‘‘I just convarted de fifteen acre 
field from wheat to dem dere Colgates, as wasn’t wuth de 
picking. Parson he comes down on me for de ’Strar’nary Tithe, 
but I sez to him, ‘ Parson,’ sez I, ‘ did y’ever see a more oncommon 
Ar’nary * lot? I tall ye I baint a gwine to pay on’em as if dey 
was a Strar’nary one.’ Parson, he was for making reductions, 
but, ‘No,’ sez I, ‘ar’nary ’ops, ar’nary tithe.’ So we squared 
a bit; and parson, he sends for de bailiff to ’strain on my goods, 
and I sends to de Farmers’ Alliance, and dey sends down a chap 
as bought my goods at de oction, and gev ’em straight back to 
me; and arterwards, being dat cute with his pen, he just writes 
a ledder in my name to de papers—and by Gaarge,” added 
William, with a chuckle, “he gev it ’un strong, talked of de 
‘graasping greed of de clargy,’ and ‘de clargy grinding de faces 
of de people,’ and sech like.” 

‘** But, William,” said I, ‘‘ you used to be a good Conservative, 
and were all for giving the clergy their dues; but now you seem 
to be going over to the Radicals ?” 

‘Well, well,” said he, “I’m noways agin de Charch ; but 1 
baint a gwine to be druv. Ar’nary ‘ops ar’nary tithe, dat’s my 
motto.” 

‘But supposing,” I went on, “that the Extraordinary Tithe 
were abolished, do you not see that the difference would go into 
the pocket of the landlord, and not into that of the tenant ?” 

** Dere be some as sez, Liberals mostly,” he replied, with much 
deliberate emphasis, “that the landlard gets a sight too much of 
the profits of the sile, and I baint sure as they sez wrong.” 

The conversation had now taken a delicate turn, and I was 
somewhat relieved to find myself at the doorsteps of my club, 
where, after bidding farewell to my old tenant, I ascended the 
stairs, meditating on these fresh revelations of the working of 
our great system, und on the extraordinary combination of 
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“interests” that seemed to have leagued themselves with the 
“Liberal” party. Here were three typical British electors voting 
for the national representatives on the narrowest sectional grounds ; 
all of them vehemently opposed to each other in interest, yet all 
voting on the same side; and all, moreover, voting against the 
Conservatives. The operation of Public Opinion, I saw, was as 
full of mystery as the principles of “‘ practical politicians.” 

In the smoking-room I found Dick Devereux, Conservative 
member for North shire. Everybody knows Dick; among his 
political opponents he is as great a favourite as in his own party ; 
he is welcomed equally in the drawing-room and on the moor; and 
he votes as straight in the House as he rides across country. Like 
all my acquaintance, he has a good-natured contempt for my 
erratic political views, but since I have voted on his side he some- 
times condescends to discussion with me; and to him, therefore, 
I rehearsed my recent experiences, beginning with the conversation 
between Lord Sangfroid and Mr. Corkhouse, and ending with my 
adieux to Culpeper. ‘‘ And now, Dick,” said I, “ tell me how it 
comes to pass that men, whose views are so opposed to each 
other as are those of St. Croix, Huntingdon, and Culpeper, agree 
in promoting the political interests of a Gallio like Sangfroid, who 
is indifferent to the social interests of all the three?” Instead of 
answering my question, Dick produced from his pocket a little slip 
of paper, made a few entries on it, and appeared to be absorbed in 
a profound calculation. The document in which he was immersed 
was drawn like a balance sheet, except that for the tables of 
income and expenditure were substituted the names “‘ Liberal” and 
** Conservative,” while different sections of the community stood 
in the place of pounds, shillings, and pence. Thus, “ Dissenters ” 
on one side were balanced against ‘“‘The Church” on the other, 
“‘Temperance Interest” against ‘‘ Licensed Victuallers,” Free 
Traders” against “ Fair Traders,’ and ‘ Farmers” against 
“‘ Artizans.” I soon saw that the result of his calculations was 
extremely unsatisfactory to him, and I could hardly forbear 
laughing at the comic despondency expressed in his face. ‘ Well, 
Dick,” said I, ‘‘ perhaps, now that you have done your sum, you 
will answer my question.” 

‘“‘T cannot pretend,” he replied, “to give any opinion on the 
academic question you raise; for my part, I have been considering 
to what extent the interesting information you have given me 
affects the practical problem, how I, as a member of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition, can turn myself into a member of Her Majesty’s 
Government.” 

“At any rate,” I retorted, ‘‘my ‘academic’ speculation could 
hardly have led you to a more disagreeable conclusion than the 
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one at which you seem to have arrived. What makes you take so 
despondent a view of your situation ?”’ 

“The success of the Government in Egypt. In the beginning 
of last year their foreign embarrassments, the Kilmainham treaty, 
and the Irish murders, had undoubtedly brought them into 
discredit ; but since then Lord Wolseley’s victories have restored 
their prestige, and the diversion of the public attention to Egypt 
has given the Irish Government time, thanks to the Crimes Act, 
to make some head against sedition. No doubt the task of the 
Opposition is harder this session than it was last?” 

‘Perhaps, after all,” said I, “it may turn out that my 
‘academic question’ is more closely related to your practical 
problem than you suppose. But let us approach the subject from 
your own point of view. What is your hope for the future ?” 

“Tam not sanguine,” said he, ‘but I would have the Con- 
servatives show far more vigour in Parliament than they have 
hitherto displayed. ‘The business of the Opposition is to oppose, 
and there are many arts of Parliamentary warfare which an 
outsider is incapable of appreciating, but which are exceedingly 
effective in enabling a small hut compact minority to harass the 
forces opposed to them. Had these counsels been acted on at the 
beginning of the last session, 1 am confident that we should have 
been in a far better position than we are at present.” 

*T understand you to hope, then,” I said, “ that the Opposition, 
by skilful strategy of a fair kind—for I know that you do not 
mean deliberate obstruction—inside Parliament, may gradually 
bring over public opinion to the Tory side, just as Mr. Gladstone 
brought it over to the Liberal side by his unconstitutional cam- 
paign in the constituencies when the Conservatives were in power.” 

“Quite so,” said he. 

*“No doubt,” I continued, ‘the policy of an Opposition in 
Parliament is a matter on which it is difficult for an outsider 
to give an opinion. But independently of the fact that not one 
outsider in ten thousand ever reads a Parliamentary debate, do 
you think that the present constitution of Parliament offers much 
scope for such tactics? I should have thought a majority which 
has shown itself so eminently docile under the guidance of 
Mr. Gladstone, and so sensitive to the exhortations of the Caucus, 
did not afford so fair a field for the operations you suggest, as 
those fine old Whig Parliaments before the Reform Bill of 1867, 
which are evidently in your thoughts, when the eccentricities of 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, or Mr. Gladstone, were liable 
at any moment to expose the Ministry to a damaging defeat.” 

“That is very true,” said he; “still, I hope much from time 
and chance, as well as from our own skill and patience.” 
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“Let us assume, then,” said I, ‘“‘that your Parliamentary 
strategy is crowned with complete success, and that your skilful 
and patient conduct in Opposition, contrasting with the blunders 
of the Ministry, induces the constituencies at the next General 
Election to prefer Tory men to so-called ‘ Liberal’ men,—what 
prospect is there that a Government so formed would be able to 
conduct satisfactorily the affairs of the country? Is it not certain 
that all the arts of opposition employed in Midlothian would be 
revived and improved, that the various sections of the ‘ Liberal’ 
party, under the intelligent guidance of the Caucus, would again 
agree to ‘ sink their differences for the purpose of turning out the 
Tories,’ that all the drawbacks of our climate, the vicissitudes of 
trade, and the difficulties of foreign policy, would be ascribed, 
as before, to Tory wickedness and stupidity? Would your credit 
as a party be sufticiently good with a large and politically ignorant 
electorate to resist such attacks as these?” 

‘“‘T think,” he replied, “‘ that the Public Opinion which had placed 
us in power would sustain our Administration in the face of the 
factious opposition you describe.” 

““Ah!” said I, ‘“‘we have now reached the point to which I 
wished to bring you, and on which the whole problem seems to me 
to turn. You hold, on the authority of Macaulay and other Con- 
stitutional writers, that the rise and fall of parties is determined 
by the judicial, solid, and spontaneous action of that Public Opinion 
which, without ranging itself under the banners of Whig or Tory, 
decides, when called upon, in favour of one or the other, according 
as circumstances may require ?” 

‘“*T do,” said he. 

‘“‘T venture to think, then,” said 1, “‘ that this is a fallacy, arising 
out of the continuity of our political history, which has disguised 
from us the fundamental changes in our Constitution begun by the 
first Reform Bill, and completed by the second. It is an accurate 
description of the action of public opinion before, and for some little 
time after, 1832; but it does not account for the extraordinary 
phenomena exhibited at the last general election. The action of 
Public Opinion on that occasion can scarcely be described as judicial, 
opposed as it was to the great body of educated opinion, both in 
England and on the Continent, and stultified as it has been by 
subsequent events; it was not solid, for it was constituted by the 
momentary alliance of such mutually antagonistic interests as those 
represented by St. Croix, Huntingdon, and Evenden; it was not 
spontaneous, for it was largely produced by the ingenious but 
mechanical operations of the Caucus.” 

‘* What, then,” he asked, “‘ do you take to be the mode in which 
Public Opinion acts under our present Party system ?” 

VOL. I. 2 
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‘* Before the first Reform Bill,” said I, “ the affairs of the nation 
were administered by the aristocracy for the people. The Govern- 
ment was in the hands of the owners either of the Whig or the 
Tory boroughs, and the balance was shifted between them by the 
votes of the independent portion of a small electorate, backed by 
the intelligent force of a Public Opinion which had no direct repre- 
sentation in Parliament. Under these circumstances, the action 
of Public Opinion was entirely political, and even judicial. But by 
the admission of the people to a direct share in the management 
of the national affairs all this system was changed. In the first 
place the centre of political gravity was shifted from Parliament to 
the constituencies; in the second place, Public Opinion lost its 
judicial character and, being made a party in the cause, became 
not only political but social. Each numerically important class or 
interest admitted to the franchise began naturally to think how it 
might turn the action of parties to its own advantage ; and, there- 
fore, Public Opinion, instead of being that solid and spontaneous 
force that it was before the first Reform Bill, has discovered a 
constant tendency to break itself into sections, each organised by 
a machinery of its own, which is brought to bear upon the electoral 
machinery connected with Parliament. The great originals of 
these social-political organisations were the Catholic Association 
and the Anti-Corn Law League, but they have since multiplied 
indefinitely, and land leagues, labour leagues, temperance societies, 
Church Unions, and Church Associations all combine to turn the 
balance at an election. The farther you extend the franchise, the 
more sectional will become the opinion of the constituencies, and 
the more incalculable its effects.” 

** And will not this necessarily tell in favour of the Liberal rather 
than of the Conservative party ?” said Dick. 

“It seems to me,” I replied, “‘ that this must very much depend 
on the action of the Conservative Party.” 

“How so ?” he asked. 

“1f,” I said, “ the Conservatives pander to democracy by endea- 
vouring, as the Liberals did at the last general election, merely to 
catch votes, they will certainly be beaten, because the Liberals will 
always be able to promise more than they. But if, rising above 
the party temptations of the moment, they appeal to the higher 
instincts of the people, I venture to anticipate for them a happier 
future.” 

“For what reasons ?”’ 

“You will admit,” said I, “that Party Government, according 
to all the teaching of experience, can only be successful when there. 
are no more than two parties in the State?” 

** Certainly,” he answered. 
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** And you will probably be prepared to accept Burke’s definition 
of a party as ‘a body of men united for promoting by their joint 
endeavour the national interest upon some particular principle on 
which they are all agreed’? * 

** By all means.” 

‘How, then, is it possible, on this definition, to regard the 
‘ Liberals’ as a party, made up as their majority is of Whigs, 
Radicals, and Irish, and supported as they are in the constituencies 
by High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and Dissenters, landlords 
and tenants, masters and workmen, for reasons which are not only 
different, but diametrically opposed to each other. I union is long 
possible on these conditions, I shall begin to believe that there may 
be circumstances under which contradictories may be true together. 
Three things at present unite them: the leadership in Parliament 
of a commanding mind whose genius is sufficient to repress insub- 
ordination ; the intelligent operation of a body outside Parliament 
controlling the electoral machinery, and making unquestioning 
obedience to their leader the test of Liberal allegiance; and the 
opinion which they industriously circulate in the constituencies 
that the Liberals are the party of progress, and the Conservatives 
the party of stupidity and inaction. The first of these favourable 
conditions must be removed by Nature; the second will cease to 
influence the people, when the Conservatives have convinced them 
of the groundlessness of the opinion which constitutes the third.” 

** And how would you have them set about this task?” asked 
Dick. 

‘“‘] would have them, in the first place, put before the people the 
broad principles on which all Conservatives are agreed, and show 
them that our party is united, not for the advantage of a certain 
number of individuals aiming at the transfer to their hands of the 
power and patronage of the State, but for the maintenance of those 
free institutions out of which the vast and varied interests of the 
British Empire have grown. I would have them, in fact, adopt 
the policy suggested in Lord Beaconsfield’s words: ‘What is the 
Tory party if it does not represent national feeling?’ By 
this means you would draw a broad line of demarcation 
between the Conservative and the Radical Party, which is largely 
made up of Cosmopolitan philosophers, Separatists, Quakers, Non- 
Interventionists, and Revolutionists. And you would remind 
electors like our friends St. Croix and Huntingdon, that when they 
vote at an election they exercise a trust, and are bound to remember 
that they are Englishmen and politicians first, and Catholics 
and Protestants only ‘in the second degree.’+ But when 
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you have once marked out the end of all Conservative policy, 
let the people see that our minds are fully open to discussion 
as to the means of attaining this. Prove that we do not 
consider the Constitution a cast-iron machine, but a_ living 
organism which requires to be from time to time adjusted to suit 
the varying wants of our society. You will thus force the Liberals 
either to define wherein their ideal differs from yours, or to admit, 
as they must, that party necessity urges them, by an iron law, to 
# policy of perpetual change, which, under the name of Progress, 
involves the destruction of all established institutions.” 

“*T have, of course, no objection to your ideal of Conservatism,” 
said Dick, “‘ but, as a practical man, I should be glad to know what 
are to be my functions under your scheme as a member of the 
Opposition. You scarcely expect me to lecture the House of 
Commons, or a public meeting, on the first principles of the 
Constitution ?” 

“Do not mistake me,” said I. “I am far from desiring to dis- 
parage the usefulness of a Parliamentary Opposition : my argument 
has merely been directed to prove that your view of the Conserva- 
tive Party required to be extended and amplified. The more 
vigorous the criticism of the Government by the Conservatives is, 
both in and out of Parliament, the better I shall be pleased. But 
I cannot help thinking that their criticism will be effective in pro- 
portion as it is based on fact and reason, and that its effects will 
be evanescent if it is merely adapted to catch the cheers of a 
public meeting. The Ministry is composed of two antagonistic 
forces, and their handiwork will continue to bear the same motley 
and contradictory character that has distinguished it from the 
first. But the preponderance of the Radical element will have a 
tendency to mark all their measures with that preference for 
abstract theory over experience and common-sense, which is the 
greatest danger to which our liberties are exposed. If the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament set themselves to bring into clear relief the 
danger of this radical tendency, and resist it strongly wherever it 
appears, while supporting the Government whenever their reforms 
seem to be really designed to meet the wants of society; and if, out 
of Parliament, they encourage in every Conservative organisation 
the habit of free discussion, they will, in my opinion, acquire by 
degrees the confidence of the country, and prepare their way for a 
long tenure of power by forming a solid body of enlightened Public 
Opinion.” 

** Well,” said Dick, ‘there is something in what you say, and I 
shall think over it.” 

So saying, he rose and left the room. When he had gone, 
and I had leisure to review my experiences, I could not help 
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perceiving that whatever lesson these might convey to Devereux, 
to St. Croix, to Huntingdon, and to Evenden, they were charged 
with a far deeper and more impressive moral to myself. Hitherto 
I had relied, with a blind, confidence, on the adaptability of our 
party machinery to all sorts of circumstances. But as I thought 
over the prodigious problems with which our society is confronted, 
I saw that a superstitious worship of party government might 
eventually prove our destruction. I thought, on the one hand, 
of the vast interests of the empire, spreading into every sea and 
touching the established rights of almost every nation under the 
sun; of the treaty engagements by which the faith and honour of 
England, as a great European power, is pledged ; and, on the other 
hand, of the tremendous social problems presented by a rebellious 
Ireland, and by the great urban populations of Kngland with their 
masses of dark and sordid poverty almost beyond the reach of a 
ray of hope for this world or the next. ‘ Surely,” said I to myself, 
‘here is a task requiring all the deliberative wisdom of the freest 
council of representatives that the world has ever seen; and yet 
how is it being approached? By two rival parties contending for 
the favour of a large electorate, one of which is forced, for the 
preservation of its unity, to surrender its freedom into the keeping 
of a single despotic will, and to suppress the Parliamentary 
freedom of its opponents by its own brute superiority of numbers. 
By an electorate of which the larger part is ignorant of the © 
most elementary facts by which the affairs of the country are 
regulated, but which is broken into numberless sects and interests, 
each organised so as to exert as much pressure as possible upon 
the ambition of parties for the purpose of obtaining some 
immediate apparent advantage for itself. Can such a system 
be said to represent the great national interests of Religion, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Art, Learning, and Refinement—in a 
word, all that constitutes the historical spirit of the country? 
If not, are we, the members of the upper and upper middle 
classes, who still cherish this spirit, making anything like the 
effort we might, to obtain for it a more effective representation ? 
We talk of self-government, but we do not govern ourselves; we 
go our way, ‘one to his farm, another to his merchandise,’ and 
leave the education of the electorate, and therefore the government 
of the country, to the mercy of that untiring oligarchy, the 
Caucus.” 

** Surely,” I concluded, “‘ the Editors of the forthcoming National 
Review, which has been so admirably satirised and advertised by 
the Radicals before its appearance, have a large subject for treat- 
ment. ‘Practical politicians’ sacrificing time-honoured principles 
to party expediency; busy and prosperous electors leaving the affairs 
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of the nation at the mercy of an old-fashioned party machinery ; 
electors, who think that they themselves have something to gain, 
setting this machinery to work for their own interests in the first 
place, and for those of the country only in the second! And beyond 
this the Conservative Party!” 

What is the Conservative Party? It was but a little while ago 
that I found Lord Hartington, at Bacup, amusing his constituents 
with a description of the deplorable prospects of the Conservatives, 
who would appear to be hopelessly divided into two antagonistic 
sections—the Tory Reactionists and the Tory Democrats. It is, of 
course, very natural that his Lordship, as a member of the great 
Revolution Family of Cavendish, and of Her Majesty’s Government, 
should like to think of the Whigs as the centre of political stability 
by which the position of all parties is to be calculated. But if he 
would condescend to study the state of public opinion outside the 
sphere of “‘ practical politics,” he would become aware that the 
real division of parties, recognised in the country, is not Whigs and 
Tories, but Conservatives and Radicals. He would find large num- 
bers of men in every class and profession of society who desire to 
conduct their affairs and to regulate their opinions—political, social, 
religious, literary, and artistic—by those historical traditions which 
they have derived from a remote antiquity; men who make the 
end of their political aspirations the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion and the consolidation of the Empire. This is the Conservative 
party. There is another set of men, able, ardent, earnest, and 
influential, who desire to sweep away these ancient principles ot 
conduct and belief, in favour of ideal systems which have captivated 
their imaginations. This is the Radical party. These two parties 
are naturally opposed to each other, because they differ in their 
first principles, and in the end they have in view; between these 
two no middle term exists. 

May not the Editors of the National Review say to the Radicals 
in all humility, ‘‘You have been telling the Conservatives for 
two generations at least that they are ‘the stupid party’; and 
we have long observed that whenever you speak of Conservatism 
to the people, you adopt a tone of superiority which assumes 
in yourselves a perception of truths beyond the comprehension 
of those who differ from you. Very possibly your claims to 
this superiority of understanding are quite just. At the same 
time experience shows us, both in history and all around us, 
the wrecks of beautiful ideal systems which have proved un- 
suitable to the wants of human nature, and we see, too, that 
you yourselves have, by force of party necessity, abandoned 
many principles of action which a generation ago you tcld us 
were immutable and eternal. You will, therefore, pardon us if 
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we do not feel inclined to surrender at first sight our old ways of 
life to your latest theories ; and, while we are desirous of examining 
these as impartially as we can, you must not be surprised if we do 
our best to keep you from sweeping away our ancient Constitution, 
before you have fully assured us that we shall be better off under 
your new one.” 

May they not say, at the same time, to those who are not 
Radicals, and who are to that extent at least Conservatives, but who 
are seeking to better themselves by ‘ putting the screw” on the 
“‘squeezable”’ party: ‘‘ You are never likely to be so well off under 
any Constitution, as under our own; why, then, should you league 
yourselves with those whose aim is to destroy the Constitution ? 
Your real interest is to put forward your individual claims in such 
a manner that they can be considered in their relation to the 
well-being of our country. But how is this possible, if they are 
debated in the atmosphere of the misrepresentation generated by 
the heat of the party platform? Your first Court of Justice is the 
Press ; and if you wish to put your ideas fairly before a really judicial 
Public Opinion, our columns shall be freely opened to you. Ambrose 
St. Croix shall have full scope to argue on behalf of a high ceremonial 
in our churches, and Samuel Huntingdon shall have as fair an 
opportunity of reply. If William Culpeper can persuade his friend 
of the Farmers’ Alliance to state his case against his parson with 
reason and temper, it shall be fairly submitted to the judgment of the 
public. And in the same way the interests of Capital and the 
interests of Labour; the Temperance interest and the Licensed 
Victuallers’ interest; the Colonial interest; the Free Trader and 
the Protectionist ; all those who provide for the entertainment of 
the nation’s tastes, and all those who share its sports and 
amusements, have a right to claim as much liberty for themselves 
as is consistent with the interests of our Imperial Society. Let 
then each state his case. The common sense of the country 
shall be their judge.” 

These, however, are matters for the Editors of the National 
Review to consider. I have put before them and the publie 
certain points in which the mechanism of our Party System 
seems to be working against good sense and the common weal. [If 
they can do anything towards rectifying its operation, they will 
perform a public service, and may solve some of the political and 
social difficulties which are at present perplexing the mind of 
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Earuy in the Spring of 1881, Lord Beaconsfield took possession 
of a house in Curzon Street, where his friends fondly hoped he 
would spend yet a few more happy and useful years. Even there, 
his love of woodland scenery pursued him, and I remember his 
pointing, with almost boyish enthusiasm, mingled with a slight 
sense of humour at its inadequacy, to a tree outside the dining- 
room window, which would have been a dwarf among the beeches 
of Hughenden, but to the promise of whose green leaves he was 
looking forward with true sylvan fondness. ‘“ Yes, I am pleased 
with the house, it suits me; it has only one fault, these stairs 
are a little steep”: and he evidently found them so, for he 
stopped, and made his quiet joke about a certain solemn trifle 
that was just then occupying the Tapers and Tadpoles of the 
period. “ They think it the battle of Armageddon. However, 
that is over.” And he mounted the rest of the steep staircase. 
“But as my bed-room is on this floor, it does not much matter, 
after all.” 

Seated, he talked of many things, shedding upon them, as was 
his wont, the light of common sense and the warmth of rare fancy. 
It might be tempting, at the fitting moment, to recall much of 
what was said that day; but one must here confine oneself to 
what fell from him on the subject that is our immediate theme. 
Taking up a celebrated and able Review, “Curious, is it not?” he 
said. ‘ Reading an article in this publication, I find it demonstrated 
that there is no God. Going a little further, and perusing another 
paper in the same number, I discover that tle Pope is God's 
vicegerent. Well, that is a little perplexing.” 

The observation, and what followed, led me at last to ask if he 
did not think it singular that the Conservative Party had no 
monthly Review, dedicated, like the one to which he had referred, 
to the discussion of subjects, not only political, but philosophical, 
literary, and social, in which the more intellectual portion of the 
public at present manifest a lively and continuous interest. I went 
on to suggest—for, like all really good talkers, he was an atten- 
tive and willing listener—that such a Review, without being cabined 
eribbed, confined within the bars of hard and fast dogma, and 
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equally without paying allegiance to any Party as a political 
organization, might present to the nation the various aspects of 
Conservative sentiment and opinion, non diversa tamen, but which 
fair and reasonable minds would find to be substantially consen- 
taneous, and practically one. At present, I urged, most people 
seem engaged in building a second tower of Babel, but we do not 
get any nearer to the sky, and the confusion of tongues grows 
daily. 

The idea seemed to please him, and if I abstain from recalling 
much of what he said concerning it, it is only because, if his 
judgment was ever led astray, it was not, as is the case with most 
people, by unfairness to those who disliked him, but through excess 
of indulgence to those whom he liked. But after he had dealt with 
certain considerations, made certain suggestions, and said certain 
generous things, he suddenly added, with much emphasis,— 

‘But, above all, no Programme.” 

At first I doubted the wisdom of this counsel, and I said so; 
but he stuck to his text. 

‘Opponents are unfair, and would simply avail themselves of 
a programme to misrepresent it. Besides, we are all of us short- 
sighted ; and, therefore, the fewer promises men make the better. 
Moreover, it is unnecessary. The Review itself, and what was 
written in it, would be the programme.” 

We then talked of other matters; but before I left him he 
reverted to the subject. ‘‘We must talk of this again when you 
return from Greece.” Alas! when I came back from Greece, he 
was in his grave at Hughenden; and no more counsel was to be 
had, ever again, from those kindly and sagacious lips, 

It will be seen, however, that the idea which Lord Beaconsfield 
approved met with approbation from others who occupy a less 
responsible position, but who shared his opinions, and who are 
proud to remember that they enjoyed his guidance. The Nationql 
Review is not a Party organ. To no Party is it under the faintedt 
obligation, and by no Party will it be enslaved. The views that 
may be advanced in it will be the views of the individual writer 
by whom they are propounded; and, in order to preclude all. 
possibility of misconception, let it be said, once for all, that to 
attempt to make the Leaders of the Conservative Party responsible 
for the opinions expressed or the arguments advanced in its pages, 
would, after this categorical declaration, be a manceuvre unworthy 
of honest controversialists. I am sure, therefore, the attempt will 
not be made. The object of the founders of the National Ieview 
is to promote deliberation, not to multiply opportunities for 
dogmatism, though, doubtless, some writers will dogmatize now 
and then. Its pages will be open to all Conservatives who have 
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anything to say, and who know how to say it. Lord Salisbury 
once observed that Cabinet Ministers, in these days, are like bees 
working in a glass hive: anybody may see what they are doing. 
The National Review will, I trust, be the glass hive of Conser- 
vative thought and Conservative opinion. 

And now I would fain make an avowal which, I am sure, Con- 
servatives will not take amiss, and of which their opponents are 
heartily welcome to make what use they can. Indeed, if one 
could help to a fresh joke those somewhat monotonous humorists 
who have found the writing of ‘‘dormant talent” in inverted 
commas not only a stroke of wit, but one of such striking force 
and originality that it has lasted them for nearly three months, 
without any sign, as yet, of its being superseded, one would not 
be sorry, and one might, perhaps, be regarded as a benefactor by 
a public justly impatient of the present prodigious dulness of 
political writing. The avowal I have to make is, that the opponents 
of Conservatism are much more energetic, much more unremitting, 
and, as far as appearances go, much more able than its supporters. 
A Radical seems to take to politics as a duck takes to water. 
In familiarity with the methods by which opinion is propagated 
and advanced, Radicals seem as superior to Conservatives as, 
possibly, Conservatives have some superiority over Radicals in 
certain other respects. Were we to confine our observation to the 
London daily and weekly press, I fancy, from what I observe 


and from what I hear people say, that the balance of ability is 
‘on the Conservative side. But in almost every other part of the 


Realm, and in all other spheres of intellectual and _ political 
activity, Conservatives lag lamentably behind. 
Why is this? Is it due to absence of conviction? Is it from 


dearth of capacity? Is it from a feeling of indifference? If I 


thought it were all or any of the three, I trust I should not want 
the candour to say so. But, I believe, it is something different 


‘that has for some time been handicapping Conservatism in the 


race with its rivals. The conditions of the struggle have been 
changed ; and while some Conservatives have failed to discern this 
fact, others have felt a repugnance to accommodate themselves to 
the new conditions. 

England was a great, respected, and reasonably happy com- 
munity before the Reform Bill of 1832. Possibly history may be 
of opinion that it was greater, even, before 1832 than after it, and, 
though not materially so rich, at least equally comfortable, accord- 
ing to the relative ideas of comfort prevailing at the two periods, 
which is, of course, the only true measure of sensible physical 
welfare. I am not saying this to extol a past time, or to depre- 
ciate the present one, whose blessings are so many that I never 
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hear people inveigh against it without inwardly taxing them 
with ingratitude. But virere fortes ante Agamemnona ; there were 
honest men even before Mr. Bright, and patriots before Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ; and in recognising, without regret or reproach, the pacific 
revolution effected in 1832, I would claim to be allowed, in passing, 
to recall the fact, too often lost sight of, that if it introduced 
certain benefits of which we are proud, it was preceded by others 
of which our forefathers had no reason to be ashamed. 

But by the Reform Bill of 1832 the conditions of public life were 
fundamentally altered, or, at any rate, the foundations were laid 
for the alteration, whose complete effect was not discerned, 
nor felt, till well within the memory of the present generation. 
The Reform Bill of 1867 was the logical and inevitable sequel of 
the Reform Bill of 1832; just as the admission to the franchise of 
householders in the counties will prove to be the logical and inevi- 
table sequel of the Act of 1867. It is a mere question how it shall 
be done, when it shall be done, and who shall do it. 

The result of these extensions of the franchise, which will 
be yet further extended, is necessarily to increase almost com- 
mensurately the number of persons who take an active interest 
in politics. It is idle to say that most of them do not under- 
stand politics; for politics, after all, is the art of promoting the 
general interest; and you will with difficulty persuade persons 
that the promotion of their interests, which they must, at least, be 
presumed to understand, is detrimental to the interests of the 
State. We may not all be equally enlightened, but I fear that, a 
few virtuous exceptions apart, we must all be assumed to be equally 
selfish, and the best thing a man can do in politics is to labour to 
establish that what he seeks to secure for himself is not 
incompatible with what others are striving to attain. 

How is this to be done? I know no other way save that of frank, 
full, and constant discussion, conducted in amore or less sympathetic 
spirit. ‘lo discuss anything in a temper of antipathy is to deepen 
the antipathy and to waste the discussion. Of course, in this rough 
world there must be, now and then, a certain amount of hard 
hitting ; and if one’s opponents fancy that they have the best of the 
laugh, the philippic, or the sneer, one may fairly be excused for 
trying to show that they have not. But, outside the ring of 
exchanged invective and reciprocated ridicule, there is ample room 
for considerate and forbearing debate; and this must necessarily 
be carried on by the more thoughtful and refined members of each 
side. 

But, it will perhaps be objected, thoughtful and refined people 
on either side are not very numerous, more especially in proportion 
to that vast political constituency of which we have spoken, and 
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which, we have allowed, will shortly become still vaster. Here we 
touch the very heart of the question. I will nct venture absolutely 
to affirm that mankind are entirely, or even mainly, governed, in 
the long run, by right reason. But to despair of the efficacy of 
right reason is to despair of everything ; and it seems to me that, 
not to indulge in exaggerated optimism, histcry and individual 
experience alike justify a man in cherishing the belief that right 
reason, when opportunely, judiciously, and expertly handled, is a 
potent weapon in deciding the issues of national life. 

But this right reason must not stay at home. This right reason 
must not sit purring contentedly by its own fire-side. It must be 
seen in the market-place, it must be heard among the ways of 
men ; it must speak from the platform, it must breathe through 
the printed page. There are people who are Conservatives neither 
from the accident of birth, nor from passion, nor from gross self- 
interest, but from the belief that right reason is, at this moment, 
in this country, rather on the side of Conservatism than on the 
side of its opponents. This, if it be the case, is a vast advantage 
to Conservatism, but only on condition that the right reason it 
commands is put into the field and brought face to face with the 
enemy. It will win no victories, and retrieve no defeats, so long 
as it remains rigidly passive in winter quarters. 

Yet this is precisely what the right reason at the disposal of 
Conservatism, for the most part, does; doing it partly from tradi- 


‘tion, partly from principle. It never used to be the custom for 


responsible statesmen, or even for individuals who aspired to ripen 
into statesmanship, to make direct and impassioned appeals to the 
self-interest and sympathy of the multitude. Government by 
Party, as understood before and for some time after the Reform 
Bill of 1832, was a game with well ascertained rules which it would 
have been considered ‘‘ bad form” to violate. Of course, each 
Party professed to have, and doubtless had, what it thought the 
interest of the nation as its main object. But the bulk of the 
nation were spectators of, not participators in, the struggle; and 
any attempt to make them the umpires and arbiters of the game 
would have been considered a gross breach of its regulations. 

All that has passed away; passed away slowly, passed away 
insensibly—but it is gone. The ropes have been broken down, 
those who once were not even thought of as umpires are themselves 
now among the players; and the pressing Party question at any 
moment is how to get the majority of these on one’s own side. By 
what means this is to be done has recently been demonstrated with 
much effect by the present Prime Minister. I could not honestly 
express unqualified admiration of the ‘ sturm und drang”’ period, 
the “‘irrepressible freedom” episode in that distinguished states- 
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man’s career. I fear those persons cannot successfully be contro- 
verted who are of opinion that on that memorable occasion he 
struck out a little wildly, and sometimes below the belt, and that 
he was animated more by impatience at the sight of the success of 
a great rival, than by solicitude for his country or profound attach- 
ment to any principle that can be stated. For a time this opinion 
might possibly have been open to dispute, and those who held it 
might have been represented as deficient in charity. But since 
the bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria, which I have heard 
a distinguished supporter of the present Government, who certainly 
has no reason to speak ill of them, describe as being one of the 
most audacious violations of international law recorded in history, 
and after the forcible suppression of a movement professing to 
be national, in the name of British interests, it is simply im- 
possible for anyone to maintain that the opposition of Mr. 
Gladstone to the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield was based 
on deep-seated and lasting conviction. Mr. Bright might possibly 
be unwilling to concede as much in words. But he more than 
conceded it when he quitted the Government in the name of the 
Moral Law. No doubt there are plenty of people ready to declare 
that when Lord Beaconsfield sought, even at the risk of war, to 
defend the interests of England on the Bosphorus, he did it from 
innate wickedness ; but that when Mr. Gladstone defended them by 
actual war on the Nile, he did it through a slight error of judgment, 
to which even the most virtuous persons are subject. But I can 
only reply, in the words of Lord Hartington, who, by the way, has 
given no indications of his own moral sense being wounded by 
these transactions,—‘‘ I will not comment on the morality of that 
declaration.” 

As to the ethical propriety, therefore, of what is known as the 
Midlothian Campaign, the matter is unfortunately only too clear. 
It remains a grave blot upon a great career, and has necessarily 
damaged the statesman, who conducted it so successfully, in the 
estimation of many persons who more than ever regard his talents. 
I, for one, have no wish to see any Conservative, responsible or 
irresponsible, repeat that displeasing strategy. But there were 
two qualities displayed on the oecasion that were truly admirable, 
and that any man might be proud to imitate. A more splendid 
exhibition of energy and courage was never made in civil life. 
Such energy and such courage, unless confronted by similar 
courage and similar energy, would make the most worthless 
cause succeed. Accordingly, Mr. Gladstone enjoys from his 
heterogeneous army that perfect devotion which a victory achieved 
by daring invariably wins for great commanders ; whilst, for the 
sake of his vigorous audacity, many persons not devoted to him 
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condone or ignore the less commendable features by which it was 
accompanied. 

Courage and Energy! They necessarily go far, be they right or 
be they wrong, who have these; and if, in addition to these, they 
have right reason on their side, surely they ought to be little 
short of irresistible. Courage controlled by conscience, and energy 
tempered by fairness, certainly ; but Courage and Energy. Without 
these, right reason is merely— 


A gem of purest ray serene, 
The deep unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 


Without these right reason is as useless as capital uninvested, or 
as land untilled. Right reason avails nothing if it contents itself 
with a smile of superiority at wrong reason hitting right and left 
with energy and courage. Right reason must mix in the fray, if 
it is to influence the issue of the fray, and it must wield the 
weapons by which the fray is decided. In these days the weapons 
are speaking and writing, and if one Party in the State writes 
with energy and speaks with courage, while the other speaks 
seldom and writes not at all, it is very easy to predict what will 
be the result. A great many gibes have been uttered at the 
expense of statesmen who write magazine articles. But, in the 
name of energy, courage, right reason, and the times in which we 
live, why not? Do the persons who think this a sneer to carry 
weight, forget that, among the writers of magazine articles, the 
journalists, the polemical writers of this century, there have been 
found such men as Canning, Bismarck, Cavour, Disraeli, Thiers, 
Guizot, Gambetta? The list might be largely extended, but I 
should think these should suffice to save the dignity of any man 
alive who is asked to believe that it will be imperilled by his 
writing anything, anywhere, under any circumstances, provided 
what he writes be worth reading. To call that an aristocratic 
sentiment that would prompt a man to shrink from giving the 
world his best, because the medium through which it is given is 
open to everybody,—well, if that be an aristocratic sentiment, all | 
can say is, ‘‘ Bring me an ounce of civet to sweeten my imagination.” 

But, of course, it is nothing of the kind. Partly, as I have said, 
from tradition, and partly on principle, a good many Conservatives 
still act on the assumption that Parliament and, with the excep- 
tion of a speech delivered now and then in the provinces, Par- 
liament alone, is the proper arena for the delivery of their thoughts 
and for the propounding of their arguments. The assumption will 
not bear the scrutiny of facts and results. Mr. Disraeli, who, 
notwithstanding his wide sympathies and his teachable under- 
standing, was necessarily in many respects the child of another 
generation, and was brought up in the traditions of another time, 
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always evinced some reluctance to make a speech outside the walls 
of Parliament, unless it were to his own constituents, the electors 
of the county of Bucks. Other times, other manners, and it does 
not follow, because both are now altered, that they both were not 
once good. But when they are good no longer, no longer appro- 
priate or serviceable, what is the use of clinging to them? Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote display no unwillingness to 
address the public in any part of the country where their presence 
is supposed to be needed. Thus, some advance has been made in 
accommodating the habits of Conservative statesmen to the altered 
needs and manners of the time. 

But further advance must be made, and is, in my humble 
opinion, indispensable. I confess I should like to have seen right 
reason exerting itself, with energy and courage, to turn out the 
Ministry at the time of that unfortunate concatenation of circum- 
stances, the murder of poor Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, the Kilmainham Treaty, and the Arrears Bill; and exerted 
equally in Parliament, on the platform, and in the press. The 
opportunity was permitted to slip away; the Government were 
allowed a respite in order to recover from the shock they had 
administered to themselves ; and, then, mounting the chariot of 
Mars, they let slip the dogs of war, waved the banner of Imperial 
‘interests in the land of the Pharaohs, paraded Indian troops. 
through the streets of London, scattered honours, titles, and 
decorations, with unparalleled prodigality, in return for the “‘ glory 
and gunpowder business ”’ (the author of which fine phrase imme- 
diately afterwards joined them—I presume, in consequence), and 
by splendid tergiversation recovered their popularity. One may 
possibly not think very highly of the ‘ morality” of such a policy, 
and it is open to anyone to make merry over its incongruities. But,. 
obviously, the Conservative Party cannot endeavour to turn out 
the Government for defending English interests in the East, on 
the plea that they once protested they would never consent to be 
so selfish and so wicked as to do anything of the kind. 

For the moment, therefore, the Radical Party, their Whig aux- 
iliaries, and their open-minded chief, must enjoy the reward of 
the untimely-forbearance of their opponents and their own dex- 
terous change of front. We have lately been told by a certain 
sprightly spirit, that it is the duty of an Opposition to oppose. 
The statement requires qualifying. It is the duty of an Opposition 
to oppose, when it is the duty of an Opposition to oppose. It is 
their duty to support, instead of opposing, when the Government 
are doing what the Opposition consider they ought to do. It 
was the duty of the Opposition to support Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright when they tried force as a remedy in Ireland. It is. 
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the duty of the Opposition to support the Government in securing 
the lasting predominance of English influence in Egypt, even 
though they resort to ‘‘cunning quibbles” rather than acknow- 
ledge that they are doing so.* 

There must, therefore, ever and anon, be a lull in overt Party 
strife; intervals during which it would be an error of judgment, 
as well as an offence against patriotism, to oppose, or even to 
attack, the Government. But it is during these periods of com- 
parative tranquillity that the more thoughtful members of a Party 
should be forming the opinions, not only of their own friends, but 
of the country at large, by the courageous and energetic discussion 
of questions everybody perceives will shortly press for a solution ; 
by the courageous and energetic assertion of clearly thought-out 
and definitely ascertained principles; by the dissemination of 
large, generous, and universally intelligible ideas; in a word, by 
the courageous and energetic use of right reason, in such an organ 
as the National Review, or any other publication of kindred 
character and having kindred aims. 

The world is ruled by ideas. The ideas may be sound or un- 
sound ; but, if urged with energy and courage, they cannot fail to 
exercise influence. The sshool of thought of which John Stuart 
Mill was the best known and certainly the ablest exponent, 
exercised immense influence on the generation that is now passing 
away; and it did so because it engaged in its service at least one 
master mind, and a number of enthusiastic and gifted pupils. The 
influence has begun to slacken, partly because the master mind 
has gone, not, perhaps, before he had himself begun to entertain 
some doubt as to the soundness of his own teaching ; partly because 
his pupils have likewise hesitated in their faith; but mainly 
because it has been proved by experience that, though a profound 
thinker, Mill had left out too many factors in his calculation for 
the sum to come out right. Experience, which all men have, in the 
long run corrects what is false and mistaken in the new ideas which 


* It is proverbially a good thing * to see ourselves as others see us.” This is how 
the Prime Minister appears to a foreign critic, the Temps newspaper, perhaps the most 
able, the most moderate, and the most independent Liberal journal published on the 
Continent :— 

‘*Fate has also its irony. Everyone remembers with what ardour Mr. Gladstone 
combated the policy of his predecessor. Not only did he attack it with all the passion of 
a Party man, but yet more with the indignation of a wounded moral sentiment. He 
reproached his adversaries with enterprises in distant lands, and with their unconsidered 
adventures ; but he reserved his most eloquent invectives, his most scathing sarcasms. 
for the subterfuges, shifts, and trickery which he pretended to discover in the conduct 
of Lord Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Salisbury. Only think! it is but three years 
since Mr. Gladstone succeeded these great culprits, whose overthrow he pursued in the 
name of public morality ; and this pacific Minister has already had a military adventure 
of his own, and this Puritan Minister lends himself to cunning quibbles to varnish over 
a policy which is at one and the same time both violent and underhand.” 
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few men have. But, in the interval, new ideas, if vividly con- 
ceived and lucidly presented, have such a fascination for the 
younger and more active temperaments of the community, that, 
coming on like a tide, they quickly submerge the accumulated 
sands of old opinion. Lord Beaconsfield is another case in point. 
He, too, had ideas which he conceived vividly and presented 
lucidly ; and in him the man of ideas and the man of action were 
combined. He applied what he had first propounded; but even 
had he confined himself, like Mill, to propounding them, they 
would infallibly have been applied by somebody else. Mr. Glad- 
stone has not, as far as I am aware, had any special ideas of his 
own, but he has been a potent instrument in carrying out the 
ideas of others. 

Therefore, it is to ideas—in other words, to right reason working 
in its own laboratory—that we must look for the dynamic force, 
for the electric batteries, that are to move and illumine the times 
next coming. The Battle of Politics cannot be fought successfully, 
if it be fought only in Parliament, on the platform, and in the 
daily press. You may think you are offering a vigorous resistance, 
or making a brilliant attack along the centre, and all the time 
your wing is being turned by an independent and unnoticed move- 
ment on your left, and, lo! the battle is lost. I suspect that, in 
modern politics, as in modern military warfare, actions have to be 
fought in loose skirmishing order, if they are to be won. The 
skirmishers must not lose touch of each other, or confusion and weak- 
ness ensue. But the old plan of fighting only in compact masses, 
well drilled, and forbidden individual initiative, is out of date, and 
merely invites defeat. Who, moreover, shall say from what 
quarter help or resistance is coming? Rousseau was deemed a 
mere man-of-letters, and one singularly deficient in practical 
ability or working ideas. Yet the mere politician never lived who 
created a formidable political revolution as quickly as Rousseau 
effected, almost in his own lifetime. Darwin was ostensibly a 
stranger to politics. Yet his strictly scientific doctrine of Evolution 
by a struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, will 
probably yet be invoked, with no little effect, in politics, as an 
argument for correcting the pitilessness of Nature by artificial 
selection,—in other words, by paternal legislation. If anyone 
thinks this far-fetched, I fear he is not given rerum cognoscere 
causas, to get at the root and origin of things. 

It is impossible to say beforehand what will and what will not 
indirectly impress its influence on politics and legislation, but it is 
always safer to assume that it will exercise much than that it will 
exercise none. Probably every form of thought upon every kind of 
subject ministers to the final adjustment of the relative forces of 
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the two Parties in the State; and here it is that Conservatism has 
been so remiss and lethargic. The literary, artistic, and critical 
opinion of the day is directed almost entirely by the opponents of 
Conservatism; for there is a Conservatism, and there is a Radicalism 
in such matters, which is not less real because it may not happen 
to be obtrusive. The influence of political bias in affecting the 
judgment passed by critics upon men-of-letters, artists, and public 
characters generally, is beyond question. Critical journals 
owned, directed, or written by men holding one set of political 
opinions, are disposed to exalt the poets, historians, essayists, and 
artists sharing those opinions, and to depreciate, more or less, 
and, where possible, to ignore, the poets, historians, essayists, and 
artists known to hold contrary opinions. This is not peculiar to 
Radicals, as anyone who recalls the unfairness of Tory critics in 
the early part of the century to poets, historians, and essayists 
who found the times out joint, will at once perceive. But during 
the present generation the tables have been completely turned, and, 
Tory literary criticism having been silent or non-existent, Tory 
men-of-letters have not received due recognition, whilst Radical 
men-of-letters have been extravagantly extolled. 

There is nothing wonderful in all this, it is only human nature 
at work in its usual fashion. Neither is it on account of any wrong 
done to individuals that the point is worth insisting on, since, in 
the long run, every man-of-letters whose works are not ephemeral 
has ample justice done to him. It is society, it is the State, it is 
the Party which remains silent, that suffers injury. It is a very 
simple process systematically to depreciate or to ignore the abler 
and more gifted men belonging to a Party, and then to label that 
Party the “Stupid Party.” But the process would be impossible 
if the Party thus labelled did what it ought to do. The amount of 
nonsense in our time that has been taken for sense, of bad writing 
that has been accepted as good writing, of grotesqueness that has 
passed for originality, of spasm that has posed as strength, and of 
crudity that has been revered as wisdom, is something prodigious. 
This could never have been had good sense, good taste, and 
a sound critical faculty, insisted on being heard, and made 
themselves duly felt. Everything has been allowed to go by 
default; and the very fact of no resistance being offered has 
rendered the promoters of extravagant opinions more extravagant 
still. It is this Conservative abstention from discussion that is 
in large measure responsible for the intellectual arrogance which 
is so marked a foible among the opponents of Conservatism. 
An amusing example of this was afforded the other day, in the 
political sphere, by Lord Richard Grosvenor, who, referring to the 
National Review, observed that it would necessarily be a sorry 
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affair, since nothing ever came out of Conservatism, and nothing 
ever went into it. Lord Richard Grosvenor forgets that Mr. 
Gladstone came out of it; and it is just conceivable that the time 
may arrive when he himself will be compelled to go into it. But I 
adduce this merely as an instance of the intellectual arrogance 
prevailing among opponents of Conservatism, and which, perhaps, 
in this instance, was hardly warranted by the amount of intellect 
displayed. 

For all this, Conservatism and Conservatives have themselves to 
thank. They must come out of their shell and exhibit that interest 
in the world’s affairs generally which, I am well aware, they feel. 
The National Review has been founded, not for the purpose of 
directly influencing elections, not that it may be the mouthpiece 
of the Leaders or the organisers of any Party, but to enable Con- 
servative thinkers to speak the thought that is in them on all 
subjects that interest the community. It would be a dreary world if 
what it is the fashion just now to call “ practical politics,” or the 
political questions of the hour, were its sole or its main interest. 
Of all human occupations known to me, I should say that 
politics, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is the least 
attractive. Politics are a duty, not a pleasure. I cannot believe 
Socrates ever said no wise man engages in them. Certainly, in 
these days no good man can well abstain from engaging in them, 
for to do so is to refuse to take a share in what is of common 
concern. No doubt, it is much pleasanter to contemplate one’s 
fallows, to cultivate one’s library, to knit together some country 
side by kindly manners and genial sport. To find that you have 
written a tolerable ode, would, I should imagine, confer more 
satisfaction than to win the approbation of the Caucus, or 
than even to receive the freedom of the City of London. But 
the sight of his improved farmsteads must be yet more agree- 
able to a man who has returned from the fumun strepitumque 
with the consciousness that he has done something towards pre- 
serving imperilled freedom; and the Muse is not less likely to 
remember a man, or he to be remembered, because he has not 
altogether forgotten his country. 

Moreover, as we have seen, there are a thousand different ways 
of participating in the good work. A man who writes, for 
instance, on Montaigne or Berkeley, is not ostensibly furthering 
the cause of Conservatism. But if he writes well on these themes, 
and he is known to be a Conservative, he is promoting Con- 
servatism by the demonstration that Conservatives have capacity, 
and not only political capacity, but capacity of the large and 
generous sort; and to convince public opinion that many indi- 
vidual Conservatives have large and generous capacity, is to go 
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a long way towards converting people to Conservatism. For it is 
the exhibition of intellectual power, I must repeat, that fascinates 
mankind, and there never was an age more subject to the fascina- 
tion than this present one. I trust my friend Mr. Matthew 
Arnold puts the matter a little too roundly when he affirms that 
an aristocracy is impenetrable to ideas. But it unquestionably is 
not so much dazzled by them, so much taken by surprise, as the 
multitude. It resists the charm of individual genius and the 
incantations of individual energy more successfully. To these 
the multitude, having a feminine susceptibility in this respect, 
quickly succumb. Then let the charmers appear, and if Con- 
servatism cannot produce them, then Conservatism is doomed. 
Whatever genius, whatever wit, whatever wisdom exists in the 
Conservative Party, let it be seen and heard on every possible 
occasion. Let the dormant talent, the assertion of whose existence 
has so scandalised some persons, awake. When I am told that 
responsible statesmen, that the leaders of a Great Party, that 
persons of eminence and authority, must not make themselves 
cheap, must not be seen nor heard too often, and, above all, must 
not write articles in Magazines and Reviews, I can only reply that 
people who fancy this to be wisdom, this to be politic, do not 
understand their age at all. 

It is just possible that the title prefixed to this paper, ‘‘ Above 
all, no Programme,” may encourage some persons once again to 
indulge in the pleasing delusion that Conservatism itself has no 
principles. At the right time it would not be difficult, I think, 
and it might be profitable, to expound these afresh ; and the phrase 
“Above all, no Programme” applies, not to Conservatism or to 
the Conservative Party, but only to the first number of this 
Review. But by the National Review, as by all Conservatives, 
there are certain institutions held sacred because deemed vital to 
the continued welfare of England, and to the enduring greatness 
of the Empire; and it is the determination not to surrender these, 
which distinguishes Conservatives from Radicals, whose final aim 
is to destroy them, and from Whigs, who, while desiring their 
preservation, would gradually surrender them rather than break 
altogether with Radicalism, and thus allow the Conservative Party 
to prevail. 

There is no difficulty whatever in stating what these are. The 
final aim of Radicals is the abolition of Monarchy and the esta- 
blishment of a Republic in these realms; and they desire this 
change (to put their motives in the most flattering light) in the 
interest of what they consider the dignity of man and of universal 
equality. The aim of Conservatism, on the other hand, is to 
maintain monarchical institutions, not from a priori or abstract 
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preference for Monarchy, and certainly not from any insensibility 
to the value of human dignity, but because, in the first place, 
whatever may be the case elsewhere, Monarchy is so integral a 
part of the historic growth and living organism of England, that 
to remove it would be as perilous as to attempt to remove one of 
the primary organs of the human body; and because, in the 
second place, our own experience, and that of other countries, 
tend to show that to place the nominally highest post in the State 
beyond the reach of individual ambition, is the most efficacious 
of all known guarantees against political instability, revolutionary 
turmoil, and civil war. Secondly, Conservatism seeks to preserve 
the House of Lords (without denying that, like the House of 
Commons, it may be susceptible of improvement); and it seeks 
to preserve the House of Lords because, as Gibbon shrewdly 
observed, a territorial aristocracy can at once support and control 
the Throne, and a Constitutional Throne once assumed, a 
House of Peers follows as a matter of course; and likewise because 
the House of Lords, whilst advancing no claim,—which would 
indeed be a monstrous and intolerable claim,—to thwart or check 
the will of the nation, may, by a timely veto, compel an imperious 
Minister to appeal from a House of Commons that has misunder- 
stood the wishes of the nation, to the nation itself. The House of 
Lords, like the Crown, is upheld by Conservatives solely by reason 
of its utility, and by the stability it helps to afford the State. If 
a Radical were to urge that Peers are privileged, I think he would 
experience some difficulty in explaining what their privileges are. 
They have certain duties, not compulsory duties, it is true, but 
duties which, taken as a body, they perform with conscientiousness 
and a singular absence of ostentation. If what is called their 
*‘ position” be regarded as invidious by persons whose conception 
of human dignity I confess I do not understand, I can only reply 
that there are men sitting in the House of Lords whose fathers 
owned neither title nor rood of land, and that, if it seem to anyone 
the highest object of ambition to become a Peer, it is open to him 
to gratify the fancy in his own person, if he only have ability and 
perseverance enough, or to prepare the honour for his children, 
should he devote himself, like many men of humble origin who could 
be named, to the acquisition of wealth and its investment in land. 
Moreover, I am tempted to observe that, if the dispute be about 
privilege, a man with a just sense of dignity, which is only the 
Latin for worth, would esteem it a greater privilege to have the 
opportunity of winning an exalted station, than to find himself 
already in possession of it. 

To the maintenance of the Monarchy and the House of Lords, 
on the ground, and only on the ground, of public utility, Con- 
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servatives add the maintenance, for the same reason, of the 
present organization, speaking generally, of English society, in 
opposition to that mischievous and misleading mirage of so-called 
Equality, against which Nature has declared herself in inexorable 
terms. 

A Monarchy, therefore, that exists, rather than a Republic that 
does not, with its adjunct and corollary, a House of Lords, and a 
social condition presenting variety but no exclusive privilege, 
specific duties for some, but equal rights and opportunities to all ; 
these are what Conservatism defends, and purposes still to defend, 
against Radicalism and those hesitating auxiliaries who would 
repudiate the designation of Radical, while promoting Radical 
aims. But it is for the sake and on behalf of Liberty that Con- 
servatism prizes the institutions and arrangements that have been 
enumerated ; and it is for the sake and on behalf of religious free- 
dom, that most precious of all forms of Liberty, that Conservatism 
demands the maintenance of the union of the Church with the 
State, in the mild and elastic manner in which they are united in 
this country. When I see a German Empire, on the one hand, 
and a French Republic on the other, alike prosecuting and per- 
secuting Churches, and all Churches and Creeds perfectly free and 
perfectly loyal in these realms, and I find people suggesting that 
we should do anything towards approximating our condition to 
either of these two countries, I begin to wonder if the old scholastic 
definition of man as a ‘rational animal” can in these days be 
regarded as altogether an adequate one. 

Here is a programme, here are principles enough, in all con- 
science, on the defensive side, for any Party; and they will remain 
principles so long as they are assailed, as they are assailed now, 
sometimes openly, sometimes insidiously. But, outside these, 
Conservatives live in the open just as much as their opponents, 
and their active or progressive, principle, which, no doubt, it will 
astonish some people to hear they have at all, is to consider dis- 
passionately, and to initiate generously, any change that may seem to 
promise any particular advantage without destroying those institutions 
and arrangements that are for the general advantage, and, most of 
all, to extend to the less fortunate members of the community as 
much State-help as is consistent with the preservation of the spirit 
of self-help. That there should ever have been any doubt on this 
subject; that the Party which carried the long succession of Factory 
Acts for shortening the hours of labour and protecting the life and 
health of the working classes, in the teeth of economic purists like 
Mr. Lowe, and of employers of labour like Mr. Bright, should have 
allowed itself to be represented by its opponents as the Party in 
the State having the less, instead of by far the greater, amount of 
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real sympathy with the people ; these are things to stagger one’s 
faith in the assertion that truth is great and will prevail, and 
might leave us in hopeless bewilderment, did we not remember 
that while the opponents of the Factory Acts and Household 
Suffrage have been active, morning, noon, and night, uttering fine 
sentiments and disseminating unfair impressions, the authors of 
those measures have been trusting to the evidence the measures 
themselves afford, of their solicitude for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the working classes, to prove their right to the title of the 
National Party. 

I am aware that, here and there, you may find a Conservative 
who is disposed to look upon the future with a dread almost equal 
to the scorn with which most Radicals look upon the past; each 
forgetting that the past was once the future, and that the future 
will one day be the past. It is not my business to exhort Radicals 
to a juster frame of mind. But to those Conservatives who enter- 
tain, and sometimes express, the excessive alarm referred to, I 
would venture to say that it is time to be done with ignoble 
croaking. Everything it is indispensable to preserve is still left, 
and many things require to be altered which a wise and far-seeing 
Conservatism will not leave it to Radicalism to alter. As for the 
present numerical balance of Parties in Parliament or the country, 
let Conservatives remember what it was when Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded to the leadership of the Opposition in the House of 


Commons. 
O passi graviora, deus dabit his quoque finem. 


But no celestial intervention is necessary, or can reasonably be 
expected, in the world of politics. An end will be put to Radical 
supremacy by right reason operating with courage and energy. 
Right reason, Courage, and Energy,—these are programme enough 
for any man. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE FIRST OF MARCH, 1711. 


On Thursday, the 1st March 1711, the first number of the 
Spectator appeared. The Tatler, of which the original credit is 
due to Steele, had run through 271 numbers, and had ceased on 
the 2nd of January ; and the censorship of Great Britain had been, 
as it was said at the time, in commission for about two months. 
The 1st of March is in some respects a memorable day in the 
annals of literature. On the 1st of March 1469, we are told that 
William Caxton undertook his translation of the Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye, which in due time became the first English 
printed book, the parent of a long and illustrious family; on the 
same day a few years later Rabelais, the greatest of French 
humorists, died; and so now, the 1st March 1711 witnessed in 
England the birth of a periodical which marked a new era, and 
was destined to exercise a remarkable influence on its own and 
succeeding generations. 

The old coffee-houses, of which there were many, where Congreve 
and Wycherley and Dryden, and the minor wits and politicians, 
met and discussed the subjects of the day, were not more 
unlike our modern clubs than the gazettes and journals were 
unlike the newspapers which we read. Not only was the matter 
contained in those papers meagre and untrustworthy, but jour- 
nalism itself was conducted under difficulties which make it 
remarkable that it should have existed at all. Reporting, as such, 
there was none ; the practice of Parliament and the laws of the land 
were alike adverse ; and scandal and gossip reflected the general 
coarseness of manners. 

But on the 12th April 1709 a new departure was taken in 
English periodical literature. On that day the Tatler, the joint 
production of Steele and Addison, appeared; it was succeeded on 
the Ist March 1711 by the Spectator, which lasted on to the 
20th December 1714, and this was followed by the Guardian. 
They were all great works, but the greatest was the Spectator. 
It alone is now read and generally known and quoted; and if pure 
English, sound morality, true wit, and genial good-humour are 
the foundation-stones of periodical literature, I know not that 
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170 years after, and with our far greater resources, we have 
8 better to show. 

erhaps the most remarkable characteristic of the Spectator is 
the gentle satire with which it touched the faults and foibles of 
the day, and it is this which distinguishes it from its successors, 
however gifted. Modern periodical literature abounds in research 
and ability, and sometimes it coruscates with wit; but it generally 
prefers the bitterness and sarcasm which scorches and withers, 
and has little of the mild summer lightning which illuminates 
without hurting. It may further be claimed for the Spectator of 
1711 as compared with our modern periodicals, that, professing to 
deal with the fleeting questions of the day, the fashions, the talk, 
the customs, the light froth of society, it has given them a per- 
manence beyond any that a modern magazine can hope for. In 
an easy and graceful paper, Addison playfully speculates on the 
judgment which some imaginary historian will pass upon the 
Spectator. ‘ It was under this reign,” he says, ‘‘that the Spectator 
published those little diurnal essays which are still extant. We know 
very little of the name or person of the author, except only that he 
was a man of a very short face, extremely addicted to silence, and 
so great a lover of knowledge, that he made a journey to Grand 
Cairo for no other reason but to take the measure of a pyramid. 
His chief friend was one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimsical 
country knight, and a Templar whose name he has not trans- 
mitted to us....... As for his speculations, notwithstanding 
the several obsolete words and obscure phrases of the age in 
which he lived, we still understand enough of them to see the 
diversions and characters of the English nation in his time.” 

Contrary to the expectations of the imaginary historian, contrary 
perhaps to those of Addison himself, the ‘little diurnal essays ” 
have become an integral part of our literature, and the sapling 
has grown into a monarch of the forest overshadowing its once 
famous contemporaries. 

And why? it would, perhaps, be difficult to give any one 
sufficient reason. It has been said that the secret of the 
Spectator’s success was the ‘new found pleasure of talk,” and, 
no doubt, in the coffee-houses which had sprung up, and which 
are said to have numbered not less than 3,000, there were attrac- 
tions such as the previous generation did not know. And this was 
true. Independently of the ordinary gossip of the town, there was 
clever conversation; and the oracular utterances of “ glorious 
John,” or “the great” Mr. Congreve, over a dish of coffee at 
** Button’s,” with a pipe of tobacco, for the moderate price of 1d., 
were to be had most afternoons; and to this might now be added, 
for the same modest payment, a copy of the wittiest and most good- 
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tempered paper that had ever appeared in England or in any 
other country. In some respects the new periodical chimed in 
with the gradual transition of feeling and habits from a rough to a — 
more refined society ; in some ways it accommodated itself to men’s 
tastes from its very contrast with the comparatively ruder con- 
ditions of surrounding life. For the Spectator implied a great 
advance on the general thoughts and customs of the day, above 
all by inculcating a moderation of language and conduct which was 
still foreign to the national character. There is a story which 
indicates both the extent by which the Spectator was ahead of the 
average habits of society, and the new and better feeling which 
was awakening, perhaps under the influence of its gracious and 
wholesome teaching. In one of these coffee-houses sharpers 
and ruffians often mingled with the higher society, and on one 
occasion Steele, who had done good service by his denunciation of 
these professional gamesters, was threatened by two of the tribe, 
who declared they would cut his throat. But some military men 
of rank stood up for him, and Lord Forbes told them that “in 
this country they would find it easier to cut a purse than a throat,” 
and the bullies were forthwith kicked out of the house. 

But still the question remains why it was that the Spectator not 
only won its way then, but still retains so wonderful a charm for 
us now. ‘There have been essays and books as charming in style, 
as playful, as varied as the Spectator, which, after amusing or 
influencing their generation, have passed away into the limbo of 
forgotten things. But it is not so, for instance, with the story of 
Sir Roger de Coverley: he is still a household word, and, if even 
the other papers in the collection were to pass out of recollection, 
he would probably remain as popular as the dance which bears his 
name. 

It has been more or less truly said that this portion of the 
Spectator is the origin of those modern novels which are framed 
upon still life and the description of character. 'The entire interest 
of the story centres in the old-fashioned Tory gentleman, in his 
country rather than his Club life, in his good sense and kindliness 
to man and beast, his sober religion and liberality, his homely 
virtues and patriotism ; in the troops of friends that honoured him 
through life and loved him to his grave. What a delightful sketch, 
both in the fine delineation of character and in the pure and simple 
English which we read and re-read, each time with unabated 
enjoyment! The gentle irony in which the writer occasionally 
indulges, the little imperfections which he recognises in his hero, 
are but the touches of a rare literary skill, designed by seeming 
contrast to heighten the effect of his picture and to give reality to 
the character. It is, moreover, a portrait evidently drawn from life ; 
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and, if so, it is hard to know which to admire most, the men who 
furnished such a model, or the writer who, being a Whig, could so 
describe a Tory country gentleman, and could rise so far above the 
bitternesses and prejudices of party politics. 

Such, possibly, is not the common moral which is drawn from 
the story of Sir Roger de Coverley ; for it is usual to represent the 
men and women of the eighteenth century as morally very 
inferior to those who preceded and followed them. It is, of course, 
easy to piece together coarse and repulsive incidents from the 
dramas, the novels, or the wonderfully graphic prints of Hogarth, 
and to gather scenes out of the cock-pit, or the ill-lighted streets of 
London in order to form a picture from which we turn away with 
much disgust and, perhaps, some pharisaical self-complacency ; 
but there are materials for such a patchwork in almost every age 
or country. It is a common trick of writing, and far removed from 
the sober truth of history. In the ordinary manners of men of 
that time there was all the coarseness which drinking, gaming, 
and the bear-garden inevitably created ; and in the frivolous world 
of fashion among women, the figures which the great dramatists and 
their inferior imitators delighted to set on the stage were some- 
times copied from life. But I never can bring myself to believe 
that the drama of this or of a slightly earlier period was a true 
exposition of English women; that they had so fallen away from 
those models of womanly reserve and virtue to be found in Shak- 
speare and Milton ; that Pope’s famous, but rather coarse, descrip- 
tion of them was true; that they were all frivolous or false, divided 
between politics and the ’card-table. Nor do I believe that the 
country gentlemen of England were merely the boorish fox-hunting 
squires as it is so often the fashion to describe them. There were, 
doubtless, many Osbaldistone Halls where the day was spent 
in sport and hard-drinking; but even there some members of 
the family were to be found who, like the Rashleigh of Sir W. 
Scott’s story, had read books, seen the great world, or travelled 
abroad. In many country houses, indeed, private collections of 
pictures and statuary already existed, and good libraries had been 
formed ; there was a very competent knowledge of the classics ; and 
Latin, at all events, was more generally understood in the House of 
Commons than it would be now, as may be seen from the story of 
Walpole’s and Pulteney’s bet, which turned on a point of grammar ; 
whilst for those who were not familiar with the original text the 
translations by Dryden, Creech, Tickell, Rowe, and Pope were more 
or less bringing the beauties of the great Greek and Roman masters 
within the reach of all. Those who have turned over the letters 
and MS. records which still exist in many country houses, will see 
that our ancestors were not the coarse or unlettered generation 
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which it has suited some writers to describe them. They were 
often men of high cultivation and reading, whose minds were not 
weakened by the multitudinous and undigested scraps of knowledge 
which represent so large a part of the education of our day, and 
whose taste was refreshed by constant draughts from the pure 
and undiluted fount of some few of the greatest masters of antiquity. 
But at this time, both in the country and in London, there was a 
great revival of mental activity and culture in all its branches. 
The Academy of Music had been just founded ; Shakspeare, who 
had been for awhile banished for the sake of degraded and licen- 
tious rivals, was returning to the stage; the Italian opera was 
acquiring a hold upon English audiences ; and there were amateur 
architects, such as Dr. Aldrich and Lord Burlington, who showed 
that cultivation was not confined to the ranks of professional artists. 

But, no doubt, in women and in men alike the level of popular 
knowledge was low, and there was an absence of those graceful 
accomplishments which now form so great a charm in English 
homes ; and therefore the ground, so to speak, was ill-prepared to 
receive the more refined teaching of such a paper as the Spectator. 
The more remarkable, therefore, was it that it should have at once 
recommended itself to so large a class of readers. It is said that 
it had a daily circulation of not less than 14,000 copies ; and we 
know that even in the fens of Lincolnshire, and in the still more 
distant wilds of Perthshire, the country gentlemen of those times 
used to meet on post days, or on Sunday after service, to read and 
discuss the new London periodical. Such, infact, was the age—a 
period of remarkable, perhaps of feverish, activity in politics, in 
literature, in all intellectual energy; to which may be added the 
fact that it was the time when the institutions of the country, 
after passing through the furnace, so to say, of three enormous 
changes—the Rebellion, the Revolution, and a change of dynasty 
—were now gradually assuming the more modern shape in which 
we know them. Above all, the Press had become a formidable 
engine of political warfare, and those who could use it as Swift 
and Bolingbroke on the Tory, or Addison and Steele and Defoe 
on the Whig side, exercised a power as great as any orator or 
politician of other times. 

The history of this period has been so often and so brilliantly 
written that it is unnecessary here to do more than recall the leading 
events. The Queen had succeeded to William’s throne, but not to 
his Whig Parliament; and her strong Tory sympathies and the 
general feeling of the country enabled her to reconstitute, in the 
sense that she desired, her Ministry, whilst the first Parliament 
that was summoned in 1702 was emphatically Tory. Gradually, 
however, under the influence of Marlborough, of a great war 
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and of splendid national triumphs, the Tory elements in the 
Cabinet were eliminated, and when in 1705 another General 
Election took place, the Whig triumph was complete. The feeling 
of the country went with the matchless general who was winning 
laurels for England such as had been for many generations un- 
known, and the remaining Tories were driven out of the composite 
Cabinet. Higher and higher the wave of Whig success rose, till 
the next General Election of 1708 seemed to have cemented and 
perfected their ascendency. But, as often happens in politics, this 
great triumph only heralded the coming overthrow. The Queen 
was now bitterly alienated. Her old love and gratitude to the 
Tories, for a time restrained by the influence of her favourite, had 
returned ; Marlborough’s ambition had alarmed some ; the fears of 
the clergy had moved others, and a sermon of Dr. Sacheverell— 
as strange a story as English politics have ever chronicled—told 
heavily upon the constituencies. The General Election of 1710 
resulted in a crushing defeat to the Whigs, in the dismissal of 
their leaders from the Government, and in the uncontrolled 
ascendency of a Tory administration for the next four years. 

Such was the course of public events, and though it might be 
interesting to trace some not wholly fanciful analogies between 
the circumstances then and now, I prefer, on this 1st March 1883, 
to dwell rather upon the literature than the factions of the time, 
rather upon the Spectator and its genial influence than on the 
politicians of either party or their measures. 

In the popular estimate of that famous periodical, Steele has, 
I think, received somewhat scant justice. He wrote a very large 
proportion of the articles which comprise the entire collection ; 
and many of them are very agreeable reading. To him the 
original idea of the character of Sir Roger de Coverley is due, 
and his literary ability was such, that in later and less happy 
years, when his old intimacy with Addison was dissolved, he was 
thought—“ non impar congressus Achilli”—to have measared 
swords fairly with his former friend. But, after making all these 
reservations, it is certain that the real and lasting credit of the 
Spectator remains with Addison. His was the inspiring genius, 
and his will be the name which will be always remembered in 
connection with this charming collection of essays. Never did a 
writer more indelibly stamp his own character upon that which 
he wrote. In the first paper of the series he observes that a 
reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure until he knows what 
manner of man the author is; whether he be black or fair, mild 
or choleric, married or a bachelor, with many other such particu- 
lars; but to the readers of the Spectator no personal description of 
Joseph Addison was needed. His own likeness may be seen in 
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the portraits which he paints of the Spectator Club as clearly as 
the skill with which the literary limner has done his task. His 
style, indeed, remains a model of English writing; his humour 
and playful wit, his general information and culture, his abundant 
power, which like a full fountain never runs dry, may be traced 
in every page. Yet all this would have been insufficient to make 
an enduring impression upon his own and subsequent times, but 
for the geniality, gentleness, high principle, which took away the 
sting of political opposition, and enhanced the exercise of his rare 
gifts. He was not, of course, perfect; spots may be detected in 
his as in every other sun, and measured by the ideas of 1883 
Addison would have offended the proprieties and prejudices of many 
of us. He would not have qualified for a total-Abstinence meeting ; 
he occasionally, indeed, exceeded the strict limits of sobriety ; 
he put into a public lottery and won a thousand pounds; in his 
controversy with Steele he became irritable and spoke unadvisedly 
with his mouth; and he committed what would, in modern eyes, 
have been the grave error of attacking the Italian Opera, which 
was established in England about this time. 

But that delightful temper which never turned his opponents 
into enemies, which, even in his most satirical vein, made him 
treat women with respect, which led him in an age of very brutal sport 
to side with the animal rather than with the man, has outweighed 
the passing imperfections and mistakes of the man. In a very 
gross age he had no reason to blush for a single line that he 
wrote. In a society where literary gladiatorship was fashion- 
able, it might have been said of him as it was said of the Roman 
poet :— 

Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit et admissus circum precordia ludit. 

In a time when animosities ran high and there was little 
generosity felt or shown to an opponent, he, almost alone of 
public men, passed unscathing and unscathed through the bitter 
factions of literature and politics. Swift, with all his malignity, 
had a good word for him. “In a Tory Parliament,” he says, 
** Addison’s election passed easy and undisputed, and I believe 
that if he had a mind to be king, he would hardly be refused.” 
When again the wave of political retaliation ran high, his oppo- 
nents treated him with marked forbearance; when he signally 
failed as a speaker in the House of Commons he was made Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; he passed from one office to another till he 
became Secretary of State, and finally retired on a public pension 
without disapproval or opposition. He added, as Lord Macaulay 
has said, the influence of literary talents to that of character, and 
to the influence of character the popularity which comes of win- 
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ning manners and delightful conversation—“ the most polite and the 
most mirthful, Terence and Catullus in one, heightened by an 
exquisite something which was neither Terence nor Catullus, but 
Addison alone.” It would be worse than idle to attempt here to 
describe one on whom Lord Macaulay has lavished his glowing 
periods, and for whose occasional excess over the wine-cup Mr. 
Thackeray could only find praise; and if Lord Stanhope’s colder 
judgment has more evenly balanced his merits as a writer with his 
shortcomings as a statesman, we can only say of him, as we say of 
many others whom we love and respect, that it was not given to 
him ‘‘ to wind himself too high for sinful man beneath the sky,” or 
to scale the heights of an absolute perfection in ordinary life any 
more than in politics or literature. 

Perfect, then, Addison was not; nor, perhaps, was the example of 
his courteous and lettered Jife always of avail. It had, as we 
know, little effect on the wild follies of his stepson; it failed, 
perhaps, to influence the great lady whom he married; but it is 
hard to think that those charming and serene essays, which day 
after day appeared in the Spectator, did not soften the acrimonious 
politicians, or improve the frivolous beauties, or occasionally 
shame the coarse writers and speakers, the macaronis, the fops, 
the coxcombs, the bullies, whom with the gentlest sarcasm and 
the most playful wit he in turp addressed. The whole history 
of the Spectator disproves the supposition. But it also proves, I 
think, that lesson which is so often to be learnt in English History, 
that though literary—and, it may be added, oratorical—ability 
goes far, it also falls far short of its mark when it is not joined to 
an unblemished character. Who, in comparing Addison and Swift, 
does not recognise the goodness and the ‘ beauty of holiness,” if 
the expression may be allowed, which still charms us in the 
writings of the one, and the Mohock savagery which, in spite of all 
his genius, turns us away from the other. There are passages in 
Swift which will, of course, remain for ever a part of our literature ; 
but the moral influence of Addison’s writing, though the actual 
words were addressed to men and women of a different generation, 
remains unaltered for us. 

It was, then, as I have said, on the.ist of March 1711 that 
the Spectator appeared: and now the National Review is dated 
the same day, 172 years afterwards. It would be presump- 
tuous to hope that these pages can rival their illustrious 
predecessor. It is a different age, with different vices and 
virtues, different perils and modes of escape; and the servile 
copy of a great work is as useless as it is out of date. But human 
nature remains the same in all ages, and the course of thought 
and action is influenced by the same qualities; and if the same 
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spirit be found in the writers of this new contribution to periodical 
literature which existed in Addison and Steele, it is safe to pro- 
phesy for it an honourable and useful career. But it may, perhaps, 
be said that both Addison and Steele were Whigs, and that it is a 
strange way to inaugurate a Tory magazine by glorifying our 
opponents. I might adopt Lord Stanhope’s argument and reply 
to this by saying that in “most particulars a modern Tory 
resembies a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, and a Tory of Queen 
Anne’s reign a modern Whig.” In their foreign, their home, their 
military, and their commercial policy the Tories were akin to the 
modern Liberals, and, it may be added, were generally supported 
by a faction whose war cry was repeal of the union in a sister 
kingdom, and though it has been denied that these analogies 
hold good on all points, there is evidence enough to justify us, 
if we desired it, in describing the Addison of 1711 as far more 
nearly allied to the Conservatives of 1883 than to any other 
existing party. It is certainly not difficult to conjecture in what 
terms he would have portrayed the opponents of religion, the 
lovers of republican institutions, the underminers of the monarchy, 
the favourers of revolution. 

But there is a simpler and more conclusive answer to the 
criticism which I have supposed. I trust that our partisanship is 
not of that sordid and narrow kind which blinds us to the virtues 
of our opponents. I rather wish that we had more adversaries of 
the genius of Addison and the geniality of Steele; and I lament 
that the increasingly rigid discipline of Party and the levelling 
tendencies of modern politics here, as in America, are so rapidly 
thinning the number of such opponents, reducing too often the old 
stateliness of Parliamentary debate to the vulgarities of a bear- 
garden, and the warfare of constitutional parties to the unscru- 
pulous wire-pulling of a vestry or a caucus. “It gives me serious 
concern,” says our excellent friend the Spectator, writing from Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s, ‘to see such a spirit of dissension in the 
country, not only as it destroys virtue and common sense, and 
renders us in a manner barbarians towards one another, but as it 
perpetuates our animosities, widens our breaches, and transmits 
our present passions and prejudices to our posterity.” 

But when Parliamentary government sinks low the power of the 
pen grows. It has been so before; it was so in 1711; it may be 
so again. The latter years of Queen Anne’s reign was an age of 
pamphlets in which amateurs and professionals, statesmen in and 
out of office, the Court and Grub Street, all took part. And though 
the old pamphlet has disappeared, the modern review has filled its 
place. For this sort of literature has a kindly growth in English 
soil; it is a part of our free speech, it adapts itself with singular 
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elasticity to the wants of each successive generation, and, though 
seeming occasionally to be lost in the changes of social and 
political life, it lives on, till in Dryden’s words,— 

Having shifted every form to ‘scape, 

Convinced of conquest, it resumes its shape. 

It is not intended here—it would need a separate article— 
to indicate the topics or even the principles of a Conservative 
Spectator. The object of these observations is rather to suggest 
the spirit which may inspire many at least of its pages. There 
are, we may hope, Sir Roger de Coverleys still to be found among 
the country gentlemen of England, who, whilst they ‘know how 
to enjoy a great estate,” also know that “ frugality is the support 
of generosity,” living amongst and honoured by friends, neigh- 
bours, and dependents; there are still Sir Andrew Freeports, the 
merchant princes of London and Liverpool and a hundred other 
centres of trade, who believe that true power is to be got by arts 
and industry, and who know that England may be made richer 
than other kingdoms by as plain and honest methods as they them- 
selves are richer than other men; there are lawyers as disinterested 
and agreeable as the Spectator’s “‘ gentleman of the Inner Temple” ; 
there are still country parsons of plain sense, good aspect, clear 
voice, sociable temper, in whose parishes there has not been a law- 
suit since they lived there, and to whom, if there is any dispute, 
their parishioners apply for a decision; there are still officers like 
Captain Sentry, of “great courage, good understanding, but of 
invincible modesty,” who are only awkward at putting their 
talents within the observation of such as should take notice of’ 
them ; and perhaps I may add that there are honest and worthy 
Will Honeycombs, who, without any great and notable solidity of 
character, represent the gallantries and amusements of a pleasure- 
loving age, and who sparkle like foam on the surface of society. 

To all these a Conservative Review ought to speak ; in all of them 
it should find representatives, and, though it may not be easy to 
paint them with the charm and freshness with which they were 
portrayed 170 years ago, it is at least possible to hold up to 
admiration the same qualities which Addison delighted to honour, 
~ and to write in the same generous spirit in which he wrote. 

Our age has, moreover, this in common with that of Queen Anne : 
that if there is great bitterness and tension of political feeling, 
there are many individuals who live on the borderland of parties, 
and who are constantly passing from one camp to another, as their 
fears for the public safety or their individual disposition incline 
them. They are not for this reason open to blame, if the motive 
of their changes is not an unworthy one. They play a part 
different from that of the professed partisan, but sometimes scarcely 
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less useful. They are an obstacle to the violence and excesses 
of victory, and a guarantee for general moderation; they are 
sometimes a perplexity to politicians, but they are also a 
source of safety to the whole community. Can a Conservative 
Review be so written as to appeal to these moderate and 
wavering tempers, and yet be true to its own distinctive colours 
and party? It is for those who direct the fortunes of the National 
Review to give a practical answer to such a question. I believe 
that it is possible to reconcile these different, if not contending, 
tempers, and that whilst the pages of such a publication are 
unswervingly faithful to the great Constitutional principles which 
are now being called in question, they may often furnish common 
ground on which the friends of order and monarchy and religion 
may co-operate. 


CARNARVON. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH DURING THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. 


THERE is no institution so venerable or so sacred that it may 
venture to expect permission to carry on its labours in peace, or to 
be left in undisturbed enjoyment of such temporal advantages as 
it may possess. It is certain to be arraigned at the bar of public 
opinion, that it may be questioned concerning what it has done and 
what it has failed todo. Such a lot has certainly befallen the 
Established Church of this country. It has been rudely challenged, 
and its destruction loudly called for. If, as its faithful children 
believe, it has been the source of untold blessings to the nation, 
temporal as well as spiritual, the more searching the investigation 
into its claims, the more assured will be the verdict in its favour. 
It would not satisfy them to show that the Church of England 
need not shrink from a comparison of the labours it is undertaking 
to advance its great Master’s kingdom, and of their results, with 
those of any other Established Church or of any less orderly but 
more sensational community. Such a comparison would at best 
be unsatisfactory, as it would be well nigh impossible to find 
persons of sufficient knowledge or impartiality to conduct it. A 
more profitable and satisfactory answer to the challenge will be found 
in a statement of what the Church has done, and is doing, to fulfil 
its responsibilities. Such an answer, within the short space allotted 
to articles in a monthly periodical, must necessarily be incomplete, 
but it can grapple on some important points with the accuser. 
This is what I propose to attempt; and, to avoid repetition, I will 
divide what I have to say into three parts: (1), the material 
work which has been accomplished during this century in providing 
church accommodation, and what is needed for sustaining efficiently 
means of worship for the people; (2), what has been done to 
promote elementary education ; and (8), the methods which have 
been employed for developing the spiritual life of the people through 
parochial and other organizations. 

To begin with the first of these: Church accommodation and 
opportunities for worship. What, then, has the Church done to 
supply the spiritual wants of the people of this country during 
this ‘century ? At the outset I may assert that it would be im- 
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possible to find any period in the world’s history when such a task 
was more difficult of accomplishment; and difficult as the task 
was in itself, that difficulty was still further increased by a variety 
of causes to which I shall have to call attention. 

And first of the task itself. It is now about a century since 
steam power was first applied to purposes of manufacture and 
locomotion. Owing to the skill and enterprise of Englishmen 
and the accidental advantages the country possessed in the earlier 
discovery of coal and iron, there was a most rapid development of 
profitable trade, so that England became almost suddenly the 
centre of the world’s commerce. To develope the various industries 
thus called into existence it soon became necessary to collect large 
populations in the towns where manufactures, shipping, or exten- 
sive trading were carried on. The wages earned in connection 
with such enterprises were higher than could be secured by 
farm labour, and so attracted many from country places. The 
consequence ‘was that every census has shown that towns and 
populous places have grown at a rate quite disproportionate to 
the rest of the country; whilst the larger wages thus placed 
within reach of the many promoted earlier marriages, and so 
caused the population to multiply at a rate previously unknown. 
In the century which intervened between 1700 and 1800, the 
population of England and Wales rose from 5,475,000 to 8,872,980, 
or about 60 per cent.; in the eighty years which have elapsed 
since 1801, the number has reached nearly 26,000,000, or has 
nearly trebled itself. 

This enormous addition to the number of persons for whom 
spiritual provision had to be made would, in any case, have 
demanded a great effort. Additional churches in large numbers 
were required, and a corresponding addition to the number of 
clergymen to minister in them. But the difficulty was indefinitely 
increased by the manner in which the population gravitated 
towards the manufacturing or commercial centres. Agricultural 
counties, such as Devon, Norfolk, Somerset, Westmoreland, added to 
their population at a rate not materially differing from that of 
the previous century, and so did most of the agricultural parts of 
counties in which manufactories flourished; whilst Durham and 
Surrey multiplied the number of their inhabitants by five. In not a 
few cases one large town has so expanded during the century, that its 
inhabitants now equal or exceed what was the population of the 
county of which it formed part at the beginning of the century. Thus, 
in Birmingham we find double the number of people that there were 
in the county of Warwick; in Nottingham many more than there 
were in the county; in Hull there are more people than there 
were in the East Riding; in Cardiff more than there were in 
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Glamorganshire; in Newcastle, nearly as many as there were 
in Northumberland ; in Bristol, nearly as many as there were in 
Gloucestershire; whilst in Liverpool and Birkenhead, which is 
practically its suburb, there are more people than there were 
in the large county of Lancaster, and in Liverpool alone more 
than there were in the twelve Welsh counties ; and the two towns of 
Leeds and Sheffield are more populous in 1881 than was the whole 
of the West Riding in 1801. This comparison is drawn to help 
people to realise the large amount of church building that would 
have been required, to sustain accommodation in church on the same 
liberal scale that it had been in the past; but partly becavfse the 
people were more massed in towns, and partly for other reasons, 
this could not have been necessary. If we look at the actual 
increase in the size of some towns in order to estimate their wants 
more accurately, it is not less startling. Im 1801, Leicester had 
14,000 inhabitants ; in 1881, 122,275. In 1775, Leeds had 17,117 
inhabitants; in 1801, 53,162; in 1881, 321,611. Still more 
remarkable is the growth of Middlesboro’: in 1831, it contained 
five houses and twenty-one people; in 1881, it had a population 
of 65,000. Though the increase is not proportionately so large in 
the Metropolis as in some of the places I have named, the addition 
has been enormous ; the returns showing 3,000,000 more inhabitants 
in 1881 than there were in 1801. 

When we examine what provision had been made for the spiritual 
wants of the inhabitants in the places just enumerated (and the 
number might be indefinitely increased) when this sudden influx of 

population began to take place, we find that it was in all cases 

painfully small. Thus, at Birmingham, in 1803, there were only 
two churches and three small chapels of ease; at Nottingham, in 
1807, three churches; whilst in London the dearth of spiritual 
provision was, in some parts, still greater; we find it said in 1820 
that ‘‘ there are in London two parishes of which the joint popu- 
lation exceeds 120,000, yet they still retain their ancient village 
churches, each of them capable of containing no more than 200 
persons.” * And, “I cannot but remember, with shame, Dr. 
Middleton’s abortive attempt, in 1812, to erect a new church 
in the parish of St. Pancras. Though the population of St. 
Pancras amounted to 100,000 souls, and its church would not 
accommodate more than 300, yet the influence of the sectaries 
was such as to defeat all the efforts of himself and his friends in 
this good work.” + 

It is obvious that it would have required much noble and dis- 
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interested zeal and great sacrifices to have accomplished what was 
needed for the spiritual welfare of the people, if all surrounding 
circumstances had been propitious. But instead of that, they were 
more untoward than we can easily realise. For the first quarter of 
a century of this period of rapid increase the country was engaged 
in almost constant wars, which drained it of much treasure, and 
created a ceaseless excitement which must have seriously interfered 
with any general or steady effort to provide churches for the people ; 
and then, after the peace of 1815, there was grievous suffering 
through the collapse of many kinds of employment, and a general 
fall ip prices, which must have occasioned a depressing sense of 
being impoverished. 

Unhappily this was far from being the chief hindrance to the 
good work which was needed. There was stopping the way of 
church extension a State provision, which must have been regarded 
as a positive prohibition by ordinary persons. No church could 
be erected without a special Act of Parliament, not even a chapel 
of ease could be built and consecrated without facing this preli- 
minary obstacle. It speaks well for the determination of some 
Churchmen that so much was done in the face of such a difficulty, 
and that their zeal had so increased that no fewer than twenty- 
eight private Acts were passed between the beginning of the 
century and 1818, authorising new churches or chapels of ease 
to be built, whilst there were many more during those years 
and in the previous century empowering the parishioners to 
rebuild their parish churches, which, from being altogether inade- 
quate to the wants of the parish, or from some other cause, required 
to be renewed. In some cases the cost was to be provided by 
private benevolence ; in others, partly from this source and partly 
from the rates ; and then the parishioners were not infrequently to be 
recouped by selling or letting the pews; whilst in others the under- 
taking depended for its suecess on one or more persons finding the 
money, upon condition of receiving in return the pews as their 
private property. It was not till 1818 that this impediment was 
removed. 

In that year the first step was taken towards a better state of 
things. Parliament then seemed to awaken to the untold evil 
which it had been oceasioning to the Church, and to the rapid 
extension of unbelief and neglect of religion throughout the country. 
As though to mark its repentance for requiring its costly consent 
before a church could be erected, it inflicted upon itself, or rather 
upon the nation, a fine of £1,000,000 to promote the work to 
which it had previously been the chief hindrance. This money 
was to be applied by Commissioners towards supplying the 
spiritual wants of places “ where there is a population of not less 
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than 4,000 or 1,000 resident more than four miles from any church 
or chapel ; provided they shall be satisfied, from the circumstances 
of such parish or extra parochial place, of the inability of the 
parishioners and inhabitants thereof to bear any part of the charge 
of such buildings, and to make loans where the inhabitants are 
able to repay”; in other cases they were allowed to contribute a 
sum in aid, the remainder being furnished by subscriptions or 
a rate. 

There was another difficulty which had to be faced. It was 
essential that some provision should be made for the clergy who 
were to officiate in the new churches. In wealthier neighbourhoods 
a stipend was secured by levying pew rents; but churches were 
often most needed where the inhabitants were all poor, and in such 
places obviously no income could be expected from such a source. 
There were comparatively few benefices of sufficient value to admit 
of division by which new districts might share in the endowments. 
It was therefore necessary to raise some endowment in order to 
secure incomes for the clergymen who were to have charge of the 
churches; and this constituted a new impediment to church 
extension by increasing the amount of money required. 

Under the circumstances then existing, it cannot be a matter for 
surprise that parishes were held in plurality. In some places the 
same clergyman had charge of two, or even of three, parishes, 
whilst his whole income did not exceed £100 a year; in others, 
advantage was taken of such cases of poverty to justify the long- 
standing abuse of benefices being held in plurality. In 1838 an 
Act was passed by Parliament prohibiting such scandals. It is 
noteworthy that by all the Acts authorising the erection of 
churches previous to 1818, the incumbent of the mother church 
is incapacitated from holding, in addition, the cure of the new 
church. 

With such a task before them as the rapid increase of population 
imposed; with so many years wasted before the work was com- 
menced, and the consequent arrears to be overtaken; with such 
discouragements as Parliament and their own divided counsels 
created, and with the dispiriting sense of past bondage and present 
weakness of which they must have been deeply conscious, it is a 
matter for surprise and thankfulness that the Churchmen of the day 
showed the courage they did in pushing forward the long-neglected 
task of church extension so soon as they were allowed to act freely. 
The zeal of those to whom the Church is indebted for passing the 
Act of 1818 through Parliament had been aroused, and it left no 
means untried to secure success. They awakened the desire for 
the Church to be freed from the shackles by which its efforts to 
extend its borders and strengthen its stakes were hindered. And 
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even before procuring the Act of Parliament, by which freer action 
was secured, they had established a society to collect funds and 
otherwise further the work of church extension. It was in February 
1818 that the Church Building Society was called into existence, 
and later in the same year the Act of which I have spoken 
received the Royal assent. In 1828 that Society was incorporated 
by Act of Parliament (9 Geo. IV. c. 42), and had the benefit of a 
Royal letter directing that collections should be made in its behalf 
in every church in the country. This produced £46,393. From 
that ‘time till 1851 the Society had, periodically, a Royal letter, 
which secured a considerable addition to its funds. It is a curious 
proof of the Church’s dependence upon Parliament, that the 
granting of this Royal letter indirectly received sanction from this 
Act (Clause X.), whilst the constitution of the Society is defined 
by it. 

During the first eighteen years of the century only four churches 
had been consecrated in the populous diocese of London ; but after 
one year of preparation, no year has passed since the Act of 1818 
became law without an increase to the number of its consecrated 
buildings, varying from one in each of the years 1820 and 1821 to 
eighteen in 1867 and seventeen in 1865. In Durham, where the 
need for new churches must have been most keenly felt, only nine 
had been consecrated during the first seventeen years of the century, 
and then, as though preparation had been made in anticipation of 
the Act of 1818, nine more were consecrated in the year in which it 
became law. In Surrey only four churches had been consecrated 
during eighteen years, and then from 1824 onwards there was a 
greater or less annual addition. The diocese of Chester, including 
as it then did Liverpool, Manchester, and the other great and 
wealthy towns of Lancashire and Cheshire, had been most active 
in securing private Acts of Parliament previous to 1818, and 
for a population which had added nearly half a million to its 
numbers during the first eighteen years of the century it had 
provided twenty-nine churches; but from the passing of the Act 
there was a steady and rapid increase, so that in 1838 there were 
consecrated twenty-four new churches, and in the following year 
thirty ; and no year has since passed without some addition to the 
number of buildings dedicated to the worship of God, as no year 
has passed in the diocese of Manchester since its formation in 
1847. But the tide of church-building has flowed beyond the more 
populous dioceses; all parts of the country have shared in the 
efforts which have been made, and now few years pass without one 
or more churches being consecrated in every diocese in the land. 
Past neglects are being atoned for, long neglected places are being 
supplied with churches; and though in dioceses where population 
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is growing most rapidly it is impossible to overtake the arrears 
which have accumulated, provision is made by the Church for the 
number of inhabitants annually added to their population. In 
other parts of the country, where a-less demand is made upon the 
liberality of church-builders, all seems to be supplied which can be 
required. 

I fear to weary my readers with statistics; let it, therefore, 
suffice to say that since the beginning of the century, which is 
practically since 1818, about 5,000 churches have been consecrated, 
and that each year sees from 80 to 100 added to the number: But 
this is far from being the only provision made to secure opportunities 
for worship under the guidance of the clergy of the Church. For 
many years buildings have been licensed for public worship, which 
it has been thought undesirable or impracticable to consecrate. In 
some places school-chapels of a permanent character have been 
erected ; in others iron buildings have for a time supplied what was 
required ; in others parochial-rooms are adapted weekly for the 
purpose; in others the ordinary day-school is utilised for worship 
on the Sunday. During the last ten years, 2,756 buildings of these 
varied types have been licensed by the bishops for purposes of 
worship, and as licenses do not expire by mere lapse of time, no 
doubt there are many others still used under authorisations issued 
at an earlier date. 

An insufficient supply of church accommodation was not the only 
evil inheritance upon which the Churchmen of this century entered. 
There had been so many disputings in Parliament, from the time of 
the Reformation onward, about the Church’s rights and claims, 
that it seemed to be thought that power was lodged in the civil 
legislature to protect the Church from dangers and difficulties 
which could only be effectually overcome by a diligent use of the 
spiritual weapons entrusted to it. This feeling of dependence on 
the State was further fostered by perpetual appeals to Parliament 
for power to do the simplest things, which ought to have been under 
the control of the Bishop: as, ¢.g., to enlarge existing churchyards, 
or have new ones consecrated ; to alter the site of a church that 
had fallen down; or to remove the endowment from a church that 
had fallen into decay to one that it was desired to erect; to build 
a new church or rebuild an old one. It is notorious that a sense 
of dependence weakens, if it does not destroy, the sense of responsi- 
bility. Where Parliament did so much, why should not it do all? 
was a natural feeling. And so, much that could only be accom- 
plished by individual effort and self-sacrifice was left undone, 
because no one felt that it was his duty to do what wanted doing. 
This was notably the case with respect to the state of dilapidation 
into which many churches were allowed to fall. Archbishop 
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Secker, in his charge in 1750,* gives a woeful description of the 
condition of the churches in his diocese :— 

Some, I fear, have scarce been kept in necessary repair, and others by no means duly 
cleared from annoyances, which must gradually bring them to decay: water under- 
mining and rotting the foundations, earth heaped up against the outside, weeds and 
shrubs growing upon them; too frequently the floors are meanly paved, or the walls 
dirty or patched, or the windows ill-glazed, and, it may be, in part stopped up, or they 
are damp, offensive, and unwholesome. 

And what the Archbishop mourned over in his southern diocese, 
his distinguished contemporary, Bishop Butler, grieved over in his 
northern one. In his primary charge to the clergy of the diocese 
of Durham in 1751, he sayst :— 

In the present turn of the age one may observe a wonderful frugality in everything 
which has respect to religion, and extravagance in everything else. But amidst the 
appearance of opulence and improvement in all common things, which are now seen in 
most places, it would be hard to find a reason why these monuments of ancient piety 
should not be preserved in becoming repair, and everything relating to the Divine 


Service be, however, decent and clean: otherwise we shall vilify the face of religion 
whilst we keep it up. 


And then, to show that this was no new scandal, he adds{:— 


Bishop Fleetwood has observed (1710) that unless the good publick spirit of building, 
repairing and adorning churches prevails a great deal more among us, and be more 
encouraged, a hundred years will bring to the ground a large number of our churches. 
This excellent Prelate made this observation forty years ago; and no one, I believe, will 
imagine that the good spirit he has recommended prevails more at present than it 


did then. 

It needed long years to elapse before a beginning was made in the 
good work of repairing and restoring churches. The spirit of 
economy and apathy prevailed, and, when anything was done, 
utilitarianism reigned supreme in the manner of doing it. No one 
thought of beautifying churches with anything but whitewash, 
except that occasionally a picture was given for the east end by 
some parishioner who had travelled. Those of us who can remember 
what churches were fifty years since, can recal nothing but visions 
of high pews, and lofty “ three-deckers”’ in the centre of the 
church, and galleries often on three sides of the church, and “‘ free 
sittings’. for the poor down the centre aisle, and dark corners 
fitted up for the Sunday-school children. They were often placed 
where it was impossible to see the reader or preacher, and most 
difficult to hear him. All was cold and cheerless, dull, and unin- 
viting. There was nothing round which religious sentiment could 
gather, or by which religious feeling could be awakened or 
sustained. All seemed to say that the building was designed for 
as many persons as possible to be gathered into, as conveniently 
as might be, for a clergyman to pray for them and preach to 
them, and in which every provision was made for preserving 
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the appearance of varied degrees of importance and rank amongst 
the people assembled. Pews for great families were sometimes 
made in country churches out of a mortuary chapel, or the aisle 
of a chancel. Sometimes the pews were curtained, sometimes filled 
with sofas and tables, or even provided with fire-places ; and cases 
might be quoted where the tedium of a long service, or the appetite 
engendered by it, were relieved by the entry between prayers and 
sermon of a livery servant with sherry and “ light refreshments.” 
In large towns the dignity of the chief tradespeople was asserted by 
a seat in the centre aisle, or the front of the gallery: and inability 
to obtain such a seat was not infrequently sufficient to estrange 
persons from their parish church. 

The improvement of churches proceeded slowly. At first nothing 
more than security against the weather and the ravages of time 
was thought of; then the discomforts inflicted upon the poor who 
attended church, and the absence of the great mass of them from 
public worship, attracted attention ; then some bolder spirits advo- 
cated structural alterations and some decoration. And as it 
was found that such changes were appreciated by the people, and 
secured a better attendance at church, the desire for improvement 
spread. It testifies to the gradual growth of public opinion on the 
subject, that some churches have been restored three or four 
times during this century. As people began to admire what 
was done, they came to regard their parish churches with feelings 
of affection and admiration, and to find pleasure in making sacri- 
fices for their further improvement. The sums expended on church 
building and church restoration have been very large. For the first 
forty years of the century there is no record of what money, was 
thus applied. In 1874 the late Lord Hampton obtained a return 
to Parliament of sums expended on these objects between 1840 and 
1874, and the amount was found to be £25,548,703. But from this 
sum is excluded improvements on which less than £500 was 
expended. This would represent a large amount in the aggregate. 
If we take this into the account, and add to it all that was spent 
before 1840 and since 1874, the total would certainly be more than 
doubled. 

Whilst it was of primary importance to secure suitable buildings 
in which Church people might assemble for public worship, it was 
also of great consequence that provision should be made for the 
support of the clergy who should minister in them. The Church 
of England has always valued a learned ministry, and has desired 
that those who minister in her name should possess the culture 
and manners of gentlemen. Culture is not to be secured without 
study and leisure, and the duties of the ministry are, in most 
parishes, sufficient to occupy the time and interest of men whose 
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hearts are in their work, so that most clergymen have no oppor- 
tunity of earning an income except by the discharge of their clerical 
functions. It is necessary, therefore, to make provision by which men 
sooccupied for the public benefit canlive. Wherea parishis sufficiently 
wealthy, it may sustain its own minister; where it is not, some 
other order must be taken. If the endowments originally given to 
the Church had been left in her hands, there would, probably, have 
been sufficient for a decent maintenance for the clergy who would 
have been required. But at the Reformation, and at other periods, 
serious assaults have been made upon her property ; so that at the 
beginning of this century, as has been already shown, very slender 
provision was made for the sustentation of the larger portion of the 
clergy. In some populous places pew-rents were made to suffice. 
This mode of raising the required income was open to many 
objections: where it was successful, it caused an unbecoming 
difference to be made in the provision for rich and poor in 
the House of God, and was not infrequently a fruitful source 
of quarrellings and heart-burnings. But it was by no means 
generally successful. In parishes where the ministrations of the 
Church were most needed, the people were not infrequently poor, 
and, having been alienated from public worship, were not likely to. 
be brought back to churches where a mark of inferiority was stamped 
upon them by the seats provided for their use. 

In large towns generally a sharper division was being drawn 
every year between the quarter inhabited by the wealthy and the 
districts peopled by the poorer classes; so that whilst in the former 
an incumbent might have lived, in the latter he must have starved. 

The most earnest church-builders were alive to this difficulty 
in very early days, and they felt that it must be grappled 
with if ever the Church was to regain her hold upon the 
people. In 1836 an Act had passed through Parliament creating 
an Ecclesiastical Commission, whose sole business would be to 
take in hand the estates belonging to the bishops, that they 
might free them from the wasteful system on which they were let, 
and equalise, to some considerable extent, the incomes of the 
various sees which differed most widely ; some bishoprics having 
an income of only a few hundreds a year, whilst others had too 
ample endowments. In 1840 an Act was passed enlarging the 
powers of this Commission for the purpose of providing incomes for 
the additional parochial clergy, who were much needed. In 1850 the 
two funds were merged into one, and, after providing the incomes 
allotted to existing sees, the whole balance was to be applied to the 
extension of the parochial system. - To Bishop Blomfield is mainly 
due the credit of having originated the plan that was adopted, and 
of securing its passage through Parliament. He saw that the 
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Church had property of her own which might be made more avail- 
able for the spiritual benefit of her children. The cathedrals 
were liberally endowed, and their endowments were being often 
used as mere sinecures, whilst the masses of the people were left 
without spiritual instruction for want of means to sustain the 
clergymen who should teach them. Parliament resolved, therefore, 
in all cases to diminish the income of the deans and residentiary 
canons; and in most cathedrals to reduce the number of such 
canons; to take away the income from all non-residentiary canons 
or prebendaries, and to apply the funds arising from these sources 
to furnishing endowments for new populous parishes, and for 
increasing the stipends provided for the ill-paid incumbents of 
existing parishes. Much good has thus been effected ; but wiser 
forethought might have preserved to cathedrals powers of useful- 
ness of which they have been deprived, without crippling any great 
object aimed at. 

If we turn to what the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have accom- 
plished, the record is certainly satisfactory. They have constituted 
3,079 new districts, each of which would have required an Act of 
Parliament previous to 1818; they have augmented and endowed 
with £300 a year all parishes in public patronage which were 
shown by the census-tables of 1871 to have a population of 4,000 
or upwards, and where there was no Parsonage they have given a 
considerable sum towards building one; they have similarly endowed 
about 300 new benefices formed since 1871; they have raised to 
£300 a year the income of very many poor vicarages with a less 
population than 4,000 in parishes where the great tithes or other 
property belonging to Episcopal or Capitular bodies have come into 
their possession; they have doubled, or largely added to, bene- 
factions from private persons to augment the income of benefices in 
private patronage; and they have voted annually for some years about 
£24,000, to meet a sum of nearly equal amount towards providing the 
stipends of additional curates for parishes with a mining popula- 
tion. In all they have aided in making provision for about 5,000 
benefices; the grants to these parishes amount to more than 
twenty-three millions, and of this sum £3,872,212 were given by 
private benefactors. 

Whilst the Ecclesiastical Commission dispenses the largest funds, 
and is the most important agent which the Church possesses for pro- 
viding incomes for the incumbents of poor and new parishes, it is 
neither the only agent of the kind nor the most ancient. Queen Anne’s 
Bounty was called into existence by the queen whose name it bears. 
The funds at its disposal arise from small payments, called first- 
fruits, and tenths, made by the holders of benefices of a certain 
value. These were originally a tax levied by the Popes on the 
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English clergy; at the Reformation these payments were trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and by Queen Anne they were generously 
bestowed, with the consent of Parliament, upon the holders of very 
poor benefices. The benefactions annually made by the Bounty 
Board average about £21,000, last year they amounted to £27,800, 
and this sum was more than doubled by gifts from private 
liberality entrusted to the Board ; in the fifty years between 1831 
and 1880 these private benefactions amounted to more than two 
millions, and I have no reason to think that that represents a larger 
sum than was received, on an average, during the years of this cen- 
tury preceding 1831 and succeeding 1880, as these private gifts last 
year amounted to £36,261. Besides this, the clergy have borrowed 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty since the beginning of the century, for 
building and improving parsonage-houses, more than three millions 
and a quarter, which they have repaid, or are in course of repaying, 
with interest, out of their incomes. 

The result of these efforts has been to secure a modest income to 
a much larger number of the clergy than previously enjoyed it, and 
to reduce considerably the number of benefices that provide a 
miserable pittance for their incumbents; and this notwithstanding 
the large increase in the number of benefices. In 1831, out of 
10,500 benefices there were 2,040 with an income not exceeding 
£100, and 2,994 with an income between that sum and £300; 
whilst by far the larger proportion of the parishes thus miserably 
endowed must have had no habitable parsonage-house. In 1881, 
out of 13,617 benefices, the number of those with an income not 
exceeding £100 had been reduced to 1,107 ; whilst there were 3,447 
with an income ranging between that sum and £200; besides this 
very many more parishes have been provided with parsonages. 
It is further instructive to note that at the earlier date a large 
number of the slenderly-endowed benefices were in the populous 
parts of the country, at the later period they are almost exclusively 
in agricultural neighbourhoods. Thus, in 1831 the diocese of Chester 
had 195 benefices with an income of not more than £100; in 1881 
the two dioceses of Chester and Manchester have only 25 ; in Lichfield 
the number is reduced from 178 to 68 ; and in London from 47 to 2 ; 
whilst in Norwich there are still 121, in St.-David’s 101, and in 
Lincoln 93. 

If we turn from the amount of Church accommodation provided, 
and of income supplied for those who have charge of our parishes, 
to the number of clergymen employed in taking spiritual oversight 
of the people, we shall find a great change since the commence- 
ment of the century. In 1831 considerably more than one-half of 
the incumbents were non-resident, in the larger number of cases 
from their holding benefices in plurality ; now comparatively few are 
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in that position, and often the non-residence is only technical, as 
the incumbent lives in the parish but not in the parsonage, whilst 
sickness, or some similar cause, would account for the other non- 
residents. On the other hand, of the curates employed, the larger 
number, in 1831, must have been employed to supply the place of 
non-resident incumbents ; whilst now only a very small proportion 
can be so employed. 1838 is the first year in which a distinction 
was made, in the returns sent to the Home Office, between curates 
in sole charge, of whom there were then 8,078, and assistant 
curates, who then numbered 1,725; in 1878 these numbers were 
much more than reversed, there being 405 curates in sole charge, 
and 4,876 assisting resident incumbents. It is further worth 
noting that whilst the average income of a curate in 1831 was £81, 
the average amount now paid is quite £125. 

Churches and clergymen profit little unless they manifest the life 
and spirit of the great Master to whose service they are dedicated. 
I propose to speak of these manifestations now only so far as they 
concern the external aspect of worship, and reserve for a future 
paper what may require me to speak of the evidences of the spirit 
in which such worship is conducted, and of the fruits of its reality 
manifested by those who join in it. With the fabrics of the churches 
at the beginning of the century in the condition already spoken of, it 
is not to be expected that more would be found in them than the dull 
monotonous service to which many of us were accustomed in our 
childhood. The practice of kneeling had become almost obsolete ; 
a few pious people could not satisfy themselves by praying in any 
other position than on their knees, but they were the exception, 
the greater part of most congregations sat during the prayers. No 
sound was heard of repetition after the minister, or of response in 
the saying of psalms, canticles, or litanies, except from the parish 
clerk. That important functionary was scarcely of less consequence 
than the officiating clergyman. Seated in the lowest of the three 
pulpits which towered above each other in the centre of the church, 
his voice was heard during a large part of the service in answering 
dialogue with the minister placed above him. The description 
given of him by Mr. Hartley Coleridge, in the early part of this 
century, cannot be said to be exaggerated :— 

How often in town and country do we hear and see our divine Liturgy rendered abso- 
lutely ludicrous by all imaginable tones, twangs, drawls, mouthings, wheezings, gruntings, 
snuffles, and quid rollings, by all diversities of dialects, cacologies and cacophonies, by 
twistings, contortions, and consolidations of visage, squintings and blinking and 
upeastings of eyes, which remind one more of Punch than of any animated comedian. 
. .. Then, too, the discretion assumed by these Hogarthic studies of selecting the tune 
and verses to be sung, makes the psalmody, instead of an integral and affecting portion 


of the service, as distracting and irrelevant an episode as the jigs and country dances 
scraped between the acts of a tragedy.* 


* Hartley Coleridge, Essays, ii, 337, 388, 
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It needed no small effort to dethrone the clerk from his usurped 
position. He resented not infrequently the efforts made by a young 
clergyman, particularly.if he was a curate, to persuade the con- 
gregation to join in the responses, and sometimes he would hurry 
hastily over them, or linger doggedly behind those who were 
responding, in order to assert his independence and _ protest 
against innovation. His office was generally a freehold, so that if 
he avoided actions that were scandalous he was irremovable. There 
was no commoner grievance on the part of the clergy about the 
middle of the century, or a little earlier, than the manner in which 
they were treated by their parish clerks. Often possessed of con- 
siderable local influence through family ties, a long ancestral 
connexion with the parish, and the respect which their office, and 
sometimes their personal character, had won for them, they did not 
shrink from making secret cabals, and sometimes heading more 
open opposition against the responsible clergyman of the parish. 
Improvement in the services had sometimes to be postponed until 
the voidance of this office, and then the rector, having the uncon- 
trolled nomination of a successor, was able to appoint someone who 
would co-operate with him. In many populous parishes, where the 
oftice was lucrative, it was united with that of a curate of the 
parish ; in still more, it has been deprived of its freehold character, 
and, where no freehold endowment was attached to it, this could 
easily be effected. 

Occasionally a parish clerk contrived to deprive the hymnody of 
all harmony, as he had robbed much of the service of all devotion. 
It was no uncommon thing in country churches for the clerk, after 
giving out the hymn from the western gallery in which he was 
installed amid the choir, or from his desk, to lead the singing or 
its instrumental accompaniment. Where parishes were not troubled 
with the discord of an objectionable choir, there was little that was 
musical or attractive in the singing. The old or new metrical 
version of the Psalms was used in most churches until compara- 
tively recent days, when hymns have happily taken their place ; but 
for nearly the whole of the first half of the century it was looked 
upon as evidence of a leaning towards Methodism or Puritanism to 
introduce an unauthorised hymn-book into a church, and all hymn- 
books were unauthorised. What Messrs. Abbey and Overton say of 
the chanting common in the eighteenth century, applies to the 
earlier part of the nineteenth. 


It is, perhaps, not too much to say, that through a great part of the eighteenth 
century chanting was almost unknown in parish churches, and was regarded as distine- 
tively belonging to cathedral worship. Watts, who, although a Nonconformist, was 
well acquainted with a great number of Churchmen, and was likely to be well informed 
on any question of psalmody, remarked, in somewhat quaint language, that the congre- 
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gation of choristers in cathedral churches are the only Levites that sing praises unte 
the Lord with the words of David and Asaph the seer.* 


And so with the rest of the service, all was dull and cold 
and unattractive. Often where there was most life in the 
church, the prayers were regarded as only a correct form which 
must be endured before the more important sermon could be 
reached. Whilst in what were at the time regarded as more 
orthodox churches, service and sermon were not uncommonly alike 
without life or animation. The Holy Communion was seldom 
administered ; in few churches was it celebrated more than once a 
month, whilst in far more the parishioners had not the opportunity 
of communicating more than three or four times in the year. 
Children were seldom or never baptised during the service, very 
often in large parishes in the vestry, without sponsors and with the 
clergyman unvested in his surplice; whilst people of good social 
position, especially when living in country parishes, had their 
children baptised in their own houses. Confirmations were rarely 
administered, and not infrequently the bishops appointed so few 
places for administering that holy rite, that crowds assembled 
to be confirmed, or to witness the confirmation, and during the 
service great irreverence prevailed, whilst other scandals sometimes 
marked the day. It was no uncommon thing for the baptismal 
service and the marriage service to be maimed by the omission of 
considerable portions ; and as the century advanced and population 
increased, the large numbers who came to the one church of the 
undivided parish for the occasional offices of religion, led to their 
being administered in such an irreverent and perfunctory manner 
as to alienate, rather than attract, those who shared in them from 
the communion of the Church. 

Under such circumstances it was not to be expected that the 
cathedrals would exert much influence in their respective dioceses. 
The services in them were slovenly performed and ill-attended. 
Clergy and officials alike seemed to regard them as a form which 
it was necessary to keep up in order to retain the endowments, but 
as nothing more. The spacious naves were unused, and the scanty 
congregations which assembled found ample space for their 
accommodation in the choir. 

Happily, it is not necessary to point out the improvements which 
have taken place alike in parish churches and in cathedrals. There 
is not, I believe, a church in the land which has not, to some extent, 
shared in the improvement which has obtained. Life has been 
breathed into the services, and what used to repel is now 
found to attract. Music has lent its aid, and the musical taste of 
the nation has been so cultivated as to make the great majority of 


* The English Church in the Eighteenth Century, ii. 485. 
VOL. Ie 5 
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people alive to its influence. Organs, which were seldom found 
except in large towns, are now met with everywhere; and the 
amount of time and money expended upon forming and training 
church choirs, is most praiseworthy. The externals of worship 
are valued by churchmen, as a whole, to an extent that would 
surprise men of the last generation; and, happily, the alterations 
required to raise the services of a parish church to the level of 
what is done in cathedrals, has all but ceased to provoke oppo- 
sition from those most enamoured with the old style of conducting 
worship. 

I have dwelt exclusively upon the external aspect of the Church’s 
work, upon the efforts it has made to provide religious ministra- 
tions for the people, and to make such ministrations acceptable to 
them. I have said nothing of the obstacles, arising from political 
causes, which have added to the efforts required. The abolition of 
church rates in 1868 deprived it of a considerable annual income 
for the support of the fabrics of churches. Nearly every political 
advantage that it ever enjoyed has been taken away. The labour 
of church building, church restoration, church improvements of 
every kind, have been effected amid great discouragements from 
without, and perpetual efforts to destroy its power, and, if possible, 
its very existence. All has been accomplished by the inherent 
spiritual power of the Church itself, by the zeal and self-sacrificing 
efforts of its children, by the devotion and single-minded discharge 
of their duties by the clergy, and a corresponding growth in faith 
and good works on the part of the faithful laity, and, above all, 
with an abundant blessing from on high being vouchsafed on their 
efforts. Much has been done, much more remains to be done. 
The results achieved have been largely owing to individual zeal 
and spontaneous efforts rather than to disciplined organisation, 
though this has latterly come more into play. There has, conse- 
quently, been an irregularity in what has been done; some 
neighbourhoods have progressed rapidly, whilst others have moved 
much more slowly. There have been divisions and disputings, and, 
unhappily, a large amount of angry irritation and excited party 
spirit, and costly law suits. It is a cause for unbounded thankful- 
ness that, notwithstanding all this, the Church’s work has pro- 
gressed as it has done; that so much has been achieved, that its 
true spiritual influence is so much greater now than it was at the 
commencement of the century, though its political influence is 
probably less. If only the angry feuds by which it has been 
distracted could be appeased, and its children could be content to 
do their own work in their own way, without desiring to harass 
and drive away their brethren who differ from them, and all could be 
content to work loyally upon the lines of the Prayer Book without 
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seeking license for falling short of its requirements, or for going 
beyond them, the Church might hope for a spiritual influence in 
the future greater than it has ever possessed. In spite of many 
appearances to the contrary, I believe that there is less bitterness 
of party spirit than there was, and a greater desire to work 
harmoniously amongst men of different shades of opinion. 
Differences there ever must be so long as there is life and activity, 
enthusiasm and liberty; it is only when men are indifferent and 
apathetic, or eager to divest themselves of responsibility by letting 
others think and decide for them, that perfect uniformity of senti- 
ment and practice can be secured. 

Of the effect on the nation of these efforts for Church extension 
it is difficult to speak with impartiality or certainty. This much, 
however, may be safely said, if those who made them anticipated 
that they would suffice to bring back the whole of the people 
to the fold of the Church, they would certainly be greatly dis- 
appointed with the result. If, on the other hand, their expecta- 
tions were more sober, and they thought that the erection of new 
churches and the multiplication of clergymen would strengthen the 
Church’s influence, confirm the allegiance of the doubtful, elevate 
the religious tone of the country, and gradually win the more 
earnest to the Church’s fold, they would have no reason to be 
disappointed. 


GREGORY. 


PERMEATION: A REVERIE AT BROOKS’S. 


As in these classic shades I sit, 

And muse on our departed glories,— 
How oft the Radicals we “bit,” 

And “ dished ”’ the Tories ; 


And how delightful ’twas to “ job,” 

With graceful jest the action cov’ring ; 
And how we used to scorn the Mob, 

And snub the Sov’reign ; 


And what a sphere for tact and vois 
We moved in once, and what a rich field 
For ‘“‘ compacts” made at some great: House, 
Holland or Lichfield ;*— 


When I recall these blessings shed 
So freely, with so few to share ’em, 
I almost fear the Whigs are dead,— 
Dead as old Sarum! 


The Radicals have swarmed of late! 

I can’t abide these last new-comers : 
They never mention "Highty-eight, 

Or quote Lord Somers : 


And how the Test Acts were repealed 

They scarcely know, and would be baffled 
If asked the date of Hampden’s Field, 

Or Sidney’s Scaffold. 


And yet in every post they ’re seen : 

They claim a mandate from the nation 
To “ permeate.”—What can they mean 

By Permeation ? 


* With O'Connell. But the Treaty of Kilmainham proves that our hand has not 
quite lost its cunning.—O. W. 
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Permeate what? Ourselves? Nay, nay! 
They ll never dream, deluded creatures, 

Of permeating with their clay 

Our finer natures. 


Men may develop into fish, 
Ere we partake their zeal and bustle. 

Mix Chamberlain with Cavendish, 

With Collings, Russell ! 


It’s quite impossible to say 
How greatly I dislike and doubt them ! 
If only we could see our way 

To do without them! 


O why not rise, and act like men, 

And place and power for ever hand on 
From Whig to Whig? But have we, then, 
A leg to stand on ? 


Whig Principles ? I know we feign 
These are eternal. But the fact is, 

Although our principles are “ plain,” 

Our forte is practice. 


And though to-day in England none 
Have memories longer than a journal, 

Of all our Principles is one 

Quite, quite eternal ? 


Free Trade? Of course, we ’re firm as rocks, 
Hartington, Harcourt, Granville, Selborne, 

Free traders all! But what of Fox ?* 

What of Lord Melbourne ? t 


Besides, in practice, we agree, _ 
(Though ’tis in principle our pattern) 

Political Economy 

May go to——Saturn. 


Religious Freedom? I allow 
That had been once a good suggestion. 

Alas! The Burial Question ’s now 

- A buried question. 


* Who opposed Pitt’s application of the principles of Adam Smith in the Treaty of 
Commerce with France.—O. W. 


t+ Who said that the man who wished to abolish the Corn Laws was “ insane ” ?—0O. W. 
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The Franchise? Ah! A vestal flame! 

We must preserve, and feed, and trim it, 
And use it, slowly. All the same 

It has a limit. 


Well, putting Principle aside 
Till the next General Election, 
(Twill serve us then) ;—what if we tried 
The Whig Connection ? 


Useless, I fear. Our credit ’s low; 

And if our next Reform ’s as thorough 
As what I dread,—why there will go 

Our last small borough. 


Besides, if the high horse we mount, 
These Radicals can always balk us: 

They know for what our titles count 
Against their Caucus. 


And so, when all is said, alack ! 

Of Principle, and Rank, and Station, 
I greatly fear we must fall back 

On Permeation. 


Then welcome Fate! Truth has its sting ; 
Yet let the fact be fairly stated :— 
The Cabinet will be the thing 
That ’s permeated. 


Still, while there’s life, there’s hope! We ’ll make 
These rascals pay for the pollution. 

Their game’s Equality ; we stake 
The Constitution. 


Yes! with the Constitution, we 

May still retain our ancient perches. 
What cards are left us? Let me see: 

A brace of Churches ; 


A problem thorny and perplexed, 

For each one rich and old and tough is: 
That question may be raised when next 

We ’re out of office. 


Home Rule, of course. I never blush 
To own it is our Party mission 
To moderate an ugly rush 
By composition. 
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I know the way we must proceed : 

First, a flat No! ’—then gentle pleading, 
‘* We never, never can concede ” ; 

And then—conceding. 


Thus, gliding on with phrases trim, 
While Revolution, like an ogress, 

Devours the Empire, limb by limb, 
We’ll call it—Progress ! 


Yet our own hour approaches fast ; 

And can it much existence sweeten, 
To know that we shall be the last 

That will be eaten ? 


Well, well! Sufficient for the day! 

Let office banish thought and sorrow! 
We still survive. My quarter’s pay 

I draw to-morrow. 


An Wate. 
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Ir may at first sight seem an over-refinement of thought to transfer 
to the sphere of imagination a term ordinarily applied only to 
politics. Buta very little reflection will suffice to show that the 
word “ conservatism ” has in relation to art a meaning which is by 
no means simply metaphorical. Not only is all art, like all govern- 
ment, founded on the wants of human nature, but the constitution 
of a genuine work of art resembles that of a well-ordered state. 
“‘Those things by which a state should become one,” says Aris- 
totle, “‘are of different kinds, and the safety of states lies in the 
maintenance of a just and equal balance of power.”* And as to 
art: ‘‘The summit of excellence,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
‘‘seems to be an assemblage of contrary qualities, but mixed in 
such proportions that no one part is found to counteract the 
other.” + Again, the representatives of the various arts seem to 
fall naturally into two divisions, corresponding to the Liberals and 
Conservatives in politics. A great poet, painter, or musician, will, 
no doubt, combine the qualities of a Liberal and a Conservative, 
inasmuch as every real work of art requires an union of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and order ; but the bias of his genius will incline 
him to the one side rather than the other, according as the force 
of imagination and passion, or the sense of beauty and form, deter- 
mine his style. Thus it is easy to see that among poets Homer 
and Shakespeare may be opposed on this principle to Virgil and 
Milton ; while among the painters Michael Angelo is balanced by 
Raphael, and among musicians Beethoven by Mozart. 

Party spirit prevails as strongly in art as in politics. Real Con- 
servatism, in the one department as in the other, consists in the 
preservation of a just balance; but there has always been an 
extreme wing of the Conservative party in art, pushing to excess 
that principle of order which gives unity to their cause. This 
may be called the Jacobite school of criticism, and the text, to 
which it perpetually returns, is the divine right of the artists of 
antiquity to exact passive obedience from the moderns. Horace 
suffered much at their hands. When he ventured to question the 


* Aristotle’s Politics, L. ii. ¢. 2. 
+ Sir J. Reynolds’ Fifth Discourse. 
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authority of the ancients in certain particulars, the Jacobites of his 
day told him that he was an impertinent young man. 


Recte necne crocum floresque perambulet Atte 
Fabula si dubitem, clament periisse pudorem 
Cuncti pene patres. 


John Dennis, the adversary of Addison and Pope, a violent Whig 
in politics, was a Jacobite in art; and it was a survivor of the same 
school who, in the early part of the present century, told Keats to 
‘go back to his gallipots.” 

The Jacobites do much harm to the cause of real Conservatism 
in art. When the public see an accomplished expert very positive 
and very wrong in his judgment on a question of taste, they 
naturally revert to their favourite maxim, ‘ De gustibus non est 
disputandum,” and conclude that genius is not subject to law. 
Hence the realm of imagination soon falls into a state of scepticism 
and anarchy. Besides, the intolerance of the highflyers naturally, 
but unjustly, brings discredit on their own profession. Lord 
Beaconsfield expressed epigrammatically a very general belief, 
when he said that critics were authors who had failed; as if 
Addison, Pope, Johnson, and Byron himself, were not all admirable 
critics; or as if Aristotle, Longinus, and Quintilian had ever 
written a line of poetry. 

How, then, is Jacobitism in art to be distinguished from Con- 
servatism ? The essence of Conservatism in art lies in the principle 
that all genius is subject to law. ‘‘ Every opportunity should be 
taken,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, the greatest of all Conservative 
English critics, “‘ to discountenance that false and vulgar opinion 
that rules are the fetters of genius; they are fetters only to men of 
no genius; as that armour which upon the strong is an ornament 
and defence, upon the weak and misshapen becomes a load, and 
cripples the body which it was meant to protect.” * By this it is, 
of course, not meant that works of genius can be produced by rule, 
but that all artistic work must conform to the laws of the art to. 
which it belongs. It was Reynolds’ opinion that these laws 
could only be discovered by a careful study of the works of the 
acknowledged masters in every art, who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, exhibit the laws in operation. But throughout the present 
century it cannot be denied that, in every department of art, there 
has been a vehement revolt against the standard recognised by 
Reynolds. We have seen the growth of an artistic Radicalism, 
asserting the claims of abstract theory against those of authority 
and tradition. When Wordsworth insisted that there was no 
essential difference between the language of poetry and prose, and 
that, if his theory were accepted, the judgments of men “ con- 
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cerning the works of the greatest poets, both ancient and modern, 

would be far different from what they are at present,’ he enun- 
: ciated a Radical principle. Mr. Browning’s method of Dramatic 
: Analysis is essentially Radical. Radicalism is apparent in the 
principles of the Pre-Raphaelite school of painting and poetry, who 
boldly set aside the accepted rules of authority and tradition in 
favour of their own abstract views of nature. Herr Wagner is a 
Radical when he maintains that the opera must submit to the laws of 
the non-musical drama; and M. Zola, when he argues that romance 
may be constructed on that theory of Naturalism which plain 
people are disposed to call by a much shorter name. The practice 
of these masters is undoubtedly opposed in principle to the practice 
of the old masters in all the arts, and the Jacobites would, there- 
fore, make very short work with them. But the Jacobites are 
unfortunately confronted with this difficulty, that the innovating 
artists, from their genius and from the scepticism of society, have, 
with considerable sections of the public, established their own 
authority and weakened that of the old masters. To oppose autho- 
rity to authority is idle; the only way to settle differences of 
opinion is to submit them, whenever they arise, to the common law 
of taste. 

But the Radical critics, who defend the practice of the new 
schools of art, are quite as unwilling as the Jacobites to be bound 
by law. They insist that genius is not to be judged by a measuer 
intelligible to common sense, but by certain laws of its own in- 
telligible only to the initiated. Here, for example, is a judgment of 
Mr. Swinburne, delivered in his own copious manner, on Mr. 
Rossetti’s poetry :— 

It has the fullest fervour and fluency of impulse, and the impulse is always towards 
harmony and perfection. It has the inimitable note of instinct, and the instinct is 
always high and right. It carries weight enough to overbear the style of a weaker 
man, but no weight of thought can break it, no subtlety of emotion attenuate, no ardour 
of passion deface. It can breathe unmixed in the purest air, and pass unsinged through 
the keenest fire; it has all the grace of perfect force, and all the force of perfect grace. 
It is sinuous as water or as light, flexible and penetrative, delicate and rapid ; it works 
on its way without halt or jar or collapse. * 

This is not a criticism, but a rhapsody, which conveys to the 
mind of the reader no distinct impression beyond the sense that 
one man of genius, Mr. Swinburne, has a very generous admiration 
for another man of genius, Mr. Rossetti. Nothing can possibly be 
proved by such a method as this. It is admitted that Mr. Ros- 
setti’s work is not based on ordinary rules and traditions; indeed, 
this is one of its great merits in the eyes of its admirers; but 
it may not seem equally a merit to those who, like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, have a respect for the teaching and authority of ages. 
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“The modern,” says Reynolds, ‘‘ who recommends himself” (and 
of course any other modern) “as a standard, may justly be sus- 
pected as ignorant of the true end, and unacquainted with the 
proper object, of the art which he professes. To follow such a guide 
will not only retard the student, but mislead him.”* Mr. Swin- 
burne, nevertheless, is quite entitled to his own opinion; but he is 
not, I think, entitled to enforce his opinions by methods of critical 
terrorism. ‘There is no room to doubt,” he says, “that such a 
double-natured genius as theirs’ (Leonardo’s and Michael Angelo’s) 
‘lies open to a double kind of attack from the rancorous tribe of 
weaklings and dullards.” One does not hear, it is true, that 
Leonardo or Michael Angelo were ever annoyed by contemporary 
criticism of this kind; yet we are to infer that Mr. Rossetti has 
been less fortunate than they, for, ‘“‘ Hateful,” says Mr. Swinburne, 
‘as the winner of a single prize must be to them” (the weaklings 
and dullards), ‘ how can they bear—if shutting their eyes will save 
them the sight—to behold the coronation of the conqueror in all 
five heats? Nevertheless, they have now and then to bear it as 
they may: though some take side with them who should know 
better, having won each a single crown on his own field, and being 
loth to admit that in that field at least they can be distanced by 
the best man in another.” + And then Mr. Swinburne proceeds to 
crown Mr. Rossetti in the words quoted before. 

I cite this passage—which is very typical of a kind of criticism 
that has lately become fashionable—to prove that Jacobitism and 
Jacobinism in art alike end ina tyranny. What is the difference 
between the bullying of Mr. Swinburne, who, in the true vein of 
Ancient Pistol, calls those who disagree with him “ weaklings and 
dullards,” ‘‘babblers and backbiters,” anonymuncules,” “ ma- 
lignants,” “‘ vermin,” and many other disagreeable names, and the 
bullying of the Jacobite critic who told Keats “to go back to his 
gallipots.” Both are essentially despotic ; both exalt the authority 
of persons above that of law; the advantage, as far as there is one, 

is on the side of the Jacobite; for he, at any rate, renders obedience 
to recognised authority, while Mr. Swinburne bows before the 
arbitrary idol of his own mind. 

The rebellion against established tradition and authority in art, as 
well as the intolerance of opposition, which is characteristic of 
Radical criticism, can only be understood when they are regarded 
as the natural consequence of those first principles of philosophy 
which distinguish what is called the Liberal from the Conserva- 
tive Party. 

The foundation of the Liberal faith is optimism. Liberals 
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desire liberty for its own sake, because man’s nature, they think, 
emancipated from the restrictions which retard its growth, will, out 
of its essential goodness, develop capacities hitherto undreamed of. 
In one form or another this belief exhibits itself in every department 
of Liberal thought, poetry, philosophy, political economy. The idea 
of the unlimited progress of the human race has come down from 
Condorcet to Victor Hugo, to Mr. Swinburne, to Mr. George. In 
these it is invested with imaginative passion and sentiment ; but it 
assumes a more scientific and precise form in what may be called 
the Moderate Liberalism of Philosophy, the modern theory of Evolu- 
tion. Thus Mr. Herbert Spencer concludes: “ After observing how 
the processes which have brought things to their present stage are 
still going on, not with a decreasing rapidity indicating approach to 
cessation, but with an increasing rapidity indicating long continu- 
ance and immense transformations; there follows the conviction 
that the future has in store forms of social life higher than any we 
have imagined; there comes a faith transcending that of the Radical 
whose aim is some reorganisation admitting of comparison to organi- 
sations which exist.” * Naturally enough the philosophical party 
who believe in this immense progress, consider themselves entitled 
to despise the “‘ Stupid Party” who regard man’s nature as remain- 
ing practically unaltered amidst the perpetual change of his cireum- 
stances. And, for the same reason, the Radical critic, who finds 
a Conservative critic objecting to some species of innovation which 
he himself approves, thinks himself quite justified in calling the 
latter “‘a malignant” or dullard.” 

And yet the Conservatives have a moderately strong case which 
they may be permitted to state before they are hurried off by Mr. 
Swinburne to his critical guillotine. The Liberals say that man is 
travelling at a high rate of speed towards some goal of perfection which 
they are careful not to define; yet everywhere we are met by the 
appearance of decay, limitation, disappointment, death. We see it in 
the individual. In spite of the anticipations of Condorcet, it cannot be 
said that men have learned to prolong their lives much beyond the 
term defined by the Psalmist; and if we look at man’s nature as it 
is described by the oldest masters of expression, Homer or the author 
of the book of Job, we find him thinking the same thoughts, moved by 
the same passions, and surrounded by the same insoluble mysteries 
as ourselves. 

As with individual men, so with particular societies. The history 
of Athens between Marathon and Cheronea shows us a state which, 
in the Liberal phrase, seemed to be making much progress. Its 
liberties were constantly increasing ; a larger number of individuals 
within it were yearly getting more political power, more wealth, 
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more philosophy ; and yet the end of all this progress was national 
slavery and intellectual decline. The same phenomena re-appear 
in later history. The ingenious and candid historian of the Italian 
Renaissance, Mr Symonds, admits that the great movement of the 
mind which he describes, closes everywhere with failure. ‘‘ Itis one 
of the sad features of this subject,” he says, “ that each section has 
to end in lamentation, servitude in the sphere of politics, literary 
feebleness in scholarship, decadence in art; to shun these conclu- 
sions is impossible.” 

Lastly, there is limitation in the faculties of art itself. The sphere 
of imagination, large in the infancy of a nation, contracts as society 
advances in knowledge, judgment, order, and refinement. The 
later artist compensates for his lessening liberties and his diminished 
materials by the superior stience and finish of his workmanship. 
Milton and Virgil are poets who could not have appeared in 
an early stage of society; nevertheless the latter felt that his 
range was limited by his circumstances, and excused himself on 


true Conservative principles for treating such a subject as the 
Georgics : 


Cetera que vacuas tenuissent carmine mentes 
Omnia jam vulgata. 


And so, too, La Bruyére says: ‘‘ Les anciens ont tout dit, on vient 
aujourd’hui trop tard pour dire des choses nouvelles.” Mr. Morris 
takes up the burden in our own time, asking consideration for himself 
as ‘ the idle singer of an empty day,” and finding nothing poetical to 
do but to revive the spirit of the past, and the style of Chaucer. Mr. 
Swinburne has visions of the future of humanity ; but even he has to 
go back to Athens, to the Middle Ages, to the Bible, to find images 
and tropes for his denunciations of a world “ that kings and priests 
are plotting in.” And, perhaps, if Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets were sub- 
jected to strict analysis, it might be found that, while reviving the 
style of Dante, they were in spirit somewhat akin to the poems of 
Cowley and his school, who themselves founded their practice on that 
of the Italian inventors of Concetti. 

In all directions, then, we are met with limitations to progress. 
Granted, say the Evolutionists, but these are only checks to indi- 
viduals and to nations. Knowledge is preserved, though men and 
societies perish; invention and science proceed; the whole race 
advances, perpetually climbing upwards on the ruins of the past. 
But is not this to confuse man himself with his circumstances ? 
However much more we know than our ancestors, however much 
more quickly we travel, whatever be the comforts added to our 
lives, are we wiser, happier, better than they? Mr. Tennyson, in 
a fine and well-known passage of his ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” makes his. 
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hero seek solace for his own unhappiness in contemplating the 
progress of the world : 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns 
Even this might be questioned. The modern man of science who 
is able to calculate the weight of the sun, and the age of the earth, 
may have a more extended idea of the universe than Dante, but can 
we be sure that the extent of his spiritual life is as large as that of 
the author of the “‘ Divine Comedy”? In any case, however, Mr. 
Tennyson’s hero finds the proposed consolation insufficient. 


What is that to him that reaps not harvests of his youthful joys, 
Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a boy’s ? 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the werld is more and more. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers ; and he bears a laden breast 
Full of sad experience, moving towards the stillness of his rest. 

Let us, however, admit for the sake of argument that the happi- 
ness of the individual is not to be reckoned against the sum of 
average social well-being ; even then we are met by an insuperable 
difficulty, namely, that we have no positive standard by which we 
can measure the progress of humanity. The highest part of man is 
his spirit and imagination; but how can we fix on any absolute 
measure by which to determine the progress which our race makes 
in its perceptions of moral and spiritual truth and beauty. By 
what common moral standard shall we estimate the respective 
merits of the Feudal System, with its ideal of duties mutually 
recognised by superior and inferior, and the Modern System, with 
its doctrine of competition and the survival of the fittest ? Who can 
compare the qualities of Greek and Gothic architecture, of the 
Italian and Northern styles of painting, of the Greek tragedians 
and Shakespeare? As far as we can see, there is no continuously 
forward movement in art. Italian sculpture was no advance on 
the Greek ; there seems to be little probability that modern civiliza- 
tion will, in future, produce poets equal to Shakespeare or Milton ; 
painters on a level with Raphael and Titian; musicians com- 
parable to Handel and Mozart. In any case the initial difficulty 
remains, we have no standard of comparison. The philosopher 
may discover the gases of the sun and stars by means of spectrum 
analysis, but he will never be able to analyse the operations of his 
own mind. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has felt this difficulty very strongly, and 
has stated it with great fairness. He does not, indeed, consider it 
an insuperable obstacle to the study of the “ science ”’ of sociology ; . 
nevertheless he himself has furnished us with a very practical illus- 
tration of the incapacity of the human mind to take a bird’s-eye view 
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of itself. In order to give his readers a conception of the amount of 
prejudice and stupidity existing in our midst, he projects himself into 
a new state of society, in the far future, and imagines a philosopher 
of that period speculating on the character of the extinct British race. 
‘“‘Now that after many thousands of years of discipline ”—so 
moralises this superior being—‘‘ the lives of men in society have 
become harmonious ; now that character and conditions have little 
by little grown into adjustment, we are apt to suppose that congruity 
of institutions, conduct, sentiments, and beliefs is necessary.”* Our 
expectations having been thus raised, it is certainly rather dis- 
appointing to find the millennial philosopher testing the capacity of 
the ancient British nation by very commonplace British standards, 
and commenting, not without acerbity, on its unequal distribution 
of honours as shown in our statues, in our disproportionate views of 
things exemplified by the Albert Memorial, and in the inconsisten- 
cies of the Church Missionary Society. On the whole, if this is to be 
the ultimate goal of reason for the human race, it would appear that 
they are not likely to progress very far beyond the personal views of 
the most tolerant and comprehensive philosopher of our own day. 
Are the Conservatives, then, who fail to be convinced by the 
arguments in favour of optimism, or human perfectibility in the 
present world, obliged to accept as an alternative the creed of 
pessimism as expounded by Hartmann, Schopenhauer, and 
Leopardi? By no means. The Conservatives found their 
reasoning on the nature of man, which, like every organic system, 
is obviously capable of growth. As individuals, we have the 
highest authority for aiming at the goal of Perfection: ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” We 
know, moreover, that every nation which has a history can point 
to an unquestionable progress up to a certain point: Athens, 
Rome, the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, all attest this 
truth. Art also grows with the growth of anation. Greek sculpture 
kept pace with the advance of Greek refinement, from comparatively 
rude beginnings up to the perfect workmanship of Phidias; Greek 
tragedy, within almost the same period, passed through the 
stages marked by the successive appearance of Aischylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. The greatness of the Roman Republic 
extended from the Punic Wars to the reign of Augustus: that, too, 
was the golden age of Roman literature. Italian painting and the 
English drama follow the same law of gradual development. 
Dryden bears witness to its operation in the sphere of English 
poetry. ‘‘ Milton,” says he, “ was the poetical son of Spenser, and 
Mr. Waller of Fairfax, for we have our lineal descents and clans as 
well as other families. Spenser more than once insinuates that 
* Study of Sociology. 
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the soul of Chaucer was transfused into his body, and that he was 
begotten by him two hundred years after his decease. Milton has 
acknowledged to me that Spenser was his original; and many 
besides myself have heard our famous Waller own that he derived 
the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloigne, which 
was turned into English by Mr. Fairfax.” 

With such evidence before them, it is impossible to refuse to 
accompany the Evolutionists up to a certain point. Experience 
shows us in man a desire for perfection, in society a capacity of 
expansion, in art a principle of progress. But it shows us, at 
the same time, another law at work checking and limiting man’s 
powers of advance by the radical imperfection of his will. We 
see the fact acknowledged equally in Ovid’s “‘ Video meliora pro- 
boque, Deteriora sequor;” and in St. Paul’s ‘“‘ When I would do 
good, evil is present with me.” ‘To many of us, as to Pascal, the 
mystery of this eternal contradiction finds its solution in the 
mysteries of the Christian Faith. Pope’s famous lines in the 
Essay on Man have a peculiar force for those who think like 
this :— 


Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar: 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss He gives not thee to know, 
But gives this hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 

Man never is, but always to be, blest ; 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home. 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


To such men it appears that man’s nature can never be complete 
in this world, which is only a state of moral probation. The 
Evolutionists think just the reverse. They make their goal in 
the present life, and hold that the human race is propelled towards 
physical and mental perfection by some blind internal impulse 
over which it has no control. 

From this fundamental divergence of opinion between Con- 
servatives and Evolutionists, as to the capacities of man’s nature, 
there naturally arises a disagreement, both with regard to the 
tribunal by which works of art are to be judged, and the law which 
is to be applied to them. Mr. Matthew Arnold, for example, whose 
admirable moderation and lucidity make him as good a representa- 
tive of the Evolutionists as can be desired, proposes that questions 
of taste should be decided by a cosmopolitan bench of judges. 

‘“‘Let us conceive,” he says, ‘of the whole group of civilised 
nations as being, for intellectual purposes, one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action and working towards a common result; a 
confederation whose members have a due knowledge both of the 
past, out of which they all proceed, and of one another. This was 
the ideal of Goethe, and it is an ideal which will impose itself upon 
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the thoughts of our modern societies more and more. Then to be 
recognised by the verdict of such a confederation as a master, or 
even as a serious and eminently worthy workman, in one’s own line 
of intellectual or spiritual activity, is indeed glory which it would 
be difficult to rate too highly. For what could be more beneficent 
and salutary? The world is forwarded by having its attention 
fixed on the best things; and here is a tribunal free from all 
suspicion of national and provincial particularity, putting a stamp 
on the best things, and recommending them for general honour and 
acceptance.”* 

But how could such a court ever be constituted ? for what nation 
would delegate its right of judging in questions of taste to any 
representatives, however distinguished ? And even if the court 
could be formed, where would be its use? Time and common sense 
find out what is really good in the long run, and recommend it for 
“general honour and acceptance,’—at any rate, to the nation to 
which it belongs ; so that the most that Mr. Arnold’s confederation 
could do would be to anticipate the catholic judgment on the 
subject. But we have only to turn to the pages of foreign critics 
to see what would happen in the distinguished assembly when it 
proceeded to discuss the “best things.” If Mr. Arnold, for 
instance, gravely put forward the claims of Alfred Tennyson to be 
recognised ‘‘as a master,” M. Taine would, as we know, reply 
politely, but with the incisiveness characteristic of his nation, that, 
for his part, he preferred Alfred de Musset.t And if the judges 
afterwards gave their minds, as Mr. Arnold seems to wish, to 
reconsidering the soundness of long-established opinions, we should 
have M. Scherer rising in his place, and, after admitting the extra- 
ordinary merits of Milton as a master of style, concluding that, 
“To sum up: Paradise Lost is a false poem, a grotesque poem, a 
tiresome poem.”’{ Mr. Arnold, with the rest of the Federate 
Parliament, would listen to this verdict with composure; but I 
trust that, if any Conservative English critics were present, 
they would rise in indignation, and shake off the dust of their feet 
against the assembly. On Conservative principles they would 
certainly be justified in such a demonstration, for no Conservative 
would think of ridding his judgment of the veneration imposed on 
it by the continuous tradition and authority of “the national 
past out of which he proceeded,” in the vain imagination that he 
has discovered a standard of absolute truth? Shakespeare is 
perhaps the one English poet whose European reputation is 
likely to be permanent, but we Englishmen are certainly under the 


* Preface to Poems of Wordsworth. 
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impression that we appreciated Shakespeare before his fame 
travelled abroad. Milton can never be to foreigners what he is to 
us; but must they, therefore, be better judges of him than we? 
Who will persuade us, who have been brought up in the same 
thoughts, sympathies, and traditions as he was, that the 
“European” judgment which describes Paradise Lost as “a false 
poem, a grotesque poem, a tiresome poem,” is not hopelessly and 
ridiculously wrong? In all the arts, the common sense (not, of 
course, the momentary sense) of the nation to which the artist 
belongs is the highest court of appeal. 

Once more; Evolutionists and Conservatives judge of works of 
art by a different standard of measurement. Mr. Arnold, in his 
Preface to his Selections from Wordsworth, gives us his definition of 
greatness in poetry. ‘‘A great poet,” says he, “‘ receives his dis- 
tinctive characteristic of superiority from his application, under 
the conditions immutably fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and 
poetic truth; from his application, I say, to his subject, whatever it 
may be, of the ideas 

On man, on Nature, and on human life, 
which he has acquired for himself.” In order to establish this 
position he quotes several passages, different in style, from different 
poets. From Milton he takes— 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st 
Live well; how long or short permit to heaven. 
From Keats, the lines describing the lover on a Grecian urn 
bending forward to kiss— 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 


From Shakespeare— 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


In all these very dissimilar passages, he says, quite truly, a moral 
idea is presented under “‘the conditions immutably fixed by the 
laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth.” Yes; but surely there are 
many other passages of the highest sublimity in which the law does 
not hold good. In what sense could Mr. Arnold’s definition be 
applied to the celebrated lines describing the progress of Poseidon 
over the sea in the Iliad, or the sounding of Alecto’s horn in the 
Afneid, or the rising of Beelzebub in the Council of Hell in Paradise 
Lost? And, even in the passages which Mr. Arnold cites, he has, 
I venture to think, put the cart before the horse. Surely the 
primary, the important element, on which all judgment concerning 
the merit of these passages should be founded, is the form or image 
in which the moral idea is presented. If Mr. Arnold had said that 
the superiority of a great poet was shown in the skill with which he 
applied his mastery of the technical part of his craft to the ideas 
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aroused in his mind ‘‘ by man, by nature, and by human life,” he 
would have been nearer the mark. For, as the painter must over- 
come the difficulties of drawing, modelling, and colouring, before 
he can proceed to great works of invention and composition, so the 
poet unconsciously acquires a method of writing in metre before he 
employs his skill on the subjects which Mr. Arnold describes. 
Pope, in a line borrowed from Ovid, speaks the experience of all 
who have a natural gift of poetry :— 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ; 

and he applied his numbers to the Rape of the Lock, before he 
used them to moralise in the Hssay on Man. Therefore, though 
the great poet will undoubtedly show in his verse the moral element 
for which Mr. Arnold stipulates, the critic, who appreciates his 
value, ought to judge him less by this than by “‘ the laws of poetic 
beauty and poetic truth,” which he employs to bring the subject 
before the imagination. On this principle a positive judgment on 
any work of art may be formed, because it is comparatively easy to 
define the laws of expression in each art; but if we attempt to 
decide on the merits of a poem or a picture by the amount of 
morality in it—in other words, by looking in the first place to its 
subject matter—it will be impossible to agree upon any fixed 
standard. This suits the Evolutionists, who judge all things by 
reference to the particular ideal of perfection towards which, 
though it exists only in their own minds, they suppose the world 
to be progressing; but it is contrary to the ideas of Conservatives, 
who insist that Genius must work in obedience to Law. 

It will be asked, then, Do Conservatives claim a positive know- 
ledge of the Laws of Taste to which they would have works of art 
conform? The answer is, Certainly not; but they do maintain 
that the method, by which all imaginative productions are to be 
tested, can be determined with something like confidence. Every 
perfect work of art exhibits in itself, as Reynolds says, a balance of 
contrary qualities; and this perfect balance produces in the mind 
of man a sense of enduring pleasure which may be called natural. 
In defective, or exaggerated, artistic work, on the other hand, the 
balance is missed, and a feeling of dissatisfaction is left on the 
imagination. The test of good art is, therefore, its capacity of 
exciting natural pleasure. Again, it is possible to understand the 
manner in which this natural pleasure is produced in the mind by 
works of art. A great poem contains in itself certain qualities 
which create an impression of sublimity, pathos, beauty, and 
humour; a great picture will show invention, composition, and 
harmony of light and shade. It is, therefore, not enough to 
understand the technical principles of art; it is also necessary to 
understand the law by which these work on the imagination. Also, 
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as the laws of expression in every art are largely modified by 
national characteristics, none are likely to judge correctly of art, 
who are not in sympathy with the sentiment and instinct of 
the nation in which it is produced. A good critic must there- 
fore be a man like Hamlet’s friend Horatio, ‘‘of blood and 
judgment well commingled.” His bodily organs must be 
sound, and his powers of imagination and sympathy complete, to. 
enable him to receive true impressions of external objects; and he 
must have a competent knowledge of the laws of the arts them- 
selves, of the laws of the mind, and of the laws of the nation to. 
which the artist belongs. Even with all these qualifications to 
start with, a critic cannot be sure that his own impressions are 
correct. To one judge a poem may convey that complete sense 
of pleasure which makes him conclude that the balance of art is 
properly attained in it; the same in another may produce a painful 
sense of deficiency or excess. This, however, does not prove the 
absence of any positive standard of artistic truth, but only that one 
or both of the judges are deficient in some organ of correct per- 
ception. In such a case the only course is for the disputants to 
appeal to Authority; to bring the object in question before the 
court of those great masters in the art, whose position has been 
established by the consent of ages; and to see how far the matter 
in debate can be determined on principles derived from experience. 
At the same time full allowance must be made for the liberty of the 
individual, and the modern who is tried before the court of the 
ancients should receive full consideration for social changes of 
thought, feeling, prejudice, and custom, and for the desire of 
novelty which is undoubtedly an instinct in the human mind. 
When the case has been thoroughly argued out, both parties may ~ 
very likely be of their old opinion still, and nothing, of course, then 
remains but to part good-humouredly with a “‘ De gustibus non est 
disputandum.” But it is plain that if critics who believe in the 
existence of any law in art could agree upon some method of testing 
the pretensions of new claimants to fame, society would be less 
liable than it is at present to be imposed on by apparent novelties, 
which are often only commonplaces in masquerade. And those 
critics who dare to speak their minds honestly, even where they 
feel obliged to judge unfavourably, might escape the danger, which 
they now incur, of being called for their pains “vermin” and 
‘‘malignants. This, it must be admitted, would be a considerable 
advantage. 
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BerkeE.Ey’s chief title to fame must always rest on his philo- 
sophy. It is as a descendant in the true line of succession from 
Locke to the modern schools of thought, which are either a 
development of Locke’s principles or a reaction against that 
development, that he is, and that he deserves to be, chiefly remem- 
bered. Yet his life and character had for his contemporaries, and 
may have for us, an interest quite apart from the details of meta- 
physical discussion. We may look at him, as they looked at him, 
not principally as the successor of Locke and the predecessor of 
Hume, as the almost impersonal author of a subtle philosophical 
theory, but as the worthy associate of the men who rendered the 
first fifty years of the eighteenth century illustrious in English 
literature, as an Irish patriot, as an American philanthropist, as 
a religious controversialist, as a man of delightful character and 
converse, simple, devoted, and unworldly. Though it be true, 
therefore, that—philosophy apart—Berkeley effected little; al- 
though he did not write enough to rank in the first class among 
men of letters, nor perform enough to be counted a successful 
man of action, though he was neither a great social power, nor a 
great missionary, nor a great fecclesiastic, it is also true that 
scarce any man of his generation touched contemporary life at so 
many points. In reading his not very voluminous works we 
find ourselves not only in the thick of every great controversy— 
theological, mathematical, and philosophical—which raged in 
England during the first half of the eighteenth century, but we 
get glimpses of life in the most diverse conditions : in the seclusion 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in the best literary and fashionable 
society in London, among the prosperous colonists of Rhode 
Island, among the very far from prosperous peasants and squireens 
of Cork. And all this in the company of a man endowed with 
the subtlest of intellects, lit up with a humour the most delicate 
and urbane. 

It is not creditable to the piety with which we cherish the 
memory of our literary ancestors, that no serious effort should 
have been made till 120 years after Berkeley’s death to collect 
his scattered writings, and to place on record all that can be dis- 
covered of his life. But we may perhaps console ourselves for the 
fact that some valuable material has thus been lost beyond recall, 
by reflecting that the work, though begun too late, has been 
admirably carried out. Professor Fraser, in his recent edition 
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of Berkeley’s collected works, has not only provided the philosophic 
student with all the assistance he can possibly require, but 
(which is more to my present purpose) has enriched it with a 
most excellent life of his author. Our obligations to him, how- 
ever, do not end there. Since the publication of the life and 
letters, some new biographical details of much interest have come 
to light. Professor Fraser has taken the opportunity, afforded 
him by the issue of the series of ‘‘ Philosophie Classics,” to insert 
them in the volume devoted to Berkeley, and has thereby earned a 
new title to the gratitude of Berkeley’s admirers. In this little 
work Professor Fraser has, with remarkable skill, woven into an 
organic whole much of the material he formerly divided (in the 
complete edition) between the works and the life: so that the 
reader may now obtain an adequate account of the opinions of 
the philosopher illustrated by the circumstances under which those 
opinions were formed and given to the world. This is, without 
doubt, the proper way to obtain a true view of the life and 
writings of any author, and not least of Berkeley. But it un- 
fortunately presupposes a wider knowledge of philosophical sub- 
jects than most readers possess or care to acquire: and I may, 
therefore, be doing a service if, by a free use of the materials which 
Professor Fraser has supplied, I can succeed, without lapsing into 
metaphysics, in giving an interesting portrait of one of the most 
interesting figures in our literary history. 

For few purposes but those of the almanack-maker does the 
period we call the “ eighteenth century” begin with the year 1701. 
The precise limits of it can, indeed, be hardly determined; and 
the terms which we fix for it must not only be to some extent 
arbitrary, but must vary according to the point of view from which 
we happen to be considering it. Yet, we may say roughly, that 
for the purposes respectively of science, philosophy, and theology, it 
began (in England at least) with Newton’s Principia, published in 
1687 ; Locke’s Hssay, published in 1690; and (let not the reader 
be shocked at the descent) Toland’s deistical work, Christianity not 
Mysterious, published in 1696. Trinity College, Dublin, then just 
beginning to recover from the civil wars which in Ireland accom- 
panied the Revolution, was profoundly affected by all three works. 
With a readiness to accept new doctrine which has not always 
been shown by academic societies, the Principia and the Mssay 
became at once part of the studies of the place, and though I 
do not know whether the ponderous “ Logics” of Burgersdicius 
and Smiglecius, on which it is alleged that Swift’s university career 
so nearly made shipwreck a few years before,* were discarded from 
the “‘ curriculum,” there can be no doubt that the whole current of 


* Swift took his degree in 1685, the year of Berkeley’s birth. 
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opinion ran violently against scholastic methods, and in favour of 
Newton’s physics and Locke’s philosophy. As for Toland, the 
effect of his work in Dublin was more violent and for our present 
purpose, nearly as important. Christianity not Mysterious was 
burnt by the common hangman, censured by the Irish Parliament, 
denounced from every pulpit in the city, whilst its author, much 
delighted at the turmoil he had raised, found it expedient to 
leave the country. ‘A sermon against his errors was as much 
expected,” says Mr. Hunt,* “‘as if it had been prescribed in the 
rubric: and an Irish peer gave it as a reason why he had ceased 
to attend church, that once he heard something there about 
his Saviour, Jesus Christ, but now all the discourse was about 
one John Toland.” This took place in 1697. In 1700, Berkeley, 
at the age of fifteen, matriculated at Trinity College. 

At the most receptive period of his precocious youth he thus 
found himself plunged in the middle stream of eighteenth century 
thought, already running with a full tide though still so near its 
source. For more than thirty years the character of his specu- 
lative writings turned on questions in debate during the period in 
which he began his first residence at Trinity College. His philo- 
sophical batteries are always directed so as to present a three- 
fold opposition to the metaphysics of Locke, certain mathematico- 
physical assumptions which he ascribed to Newton, and the 
theological inferences of the Deists and Free-thinkers. But 
it must never be forgotten that, in his opposition to the new 
ideas, he did not represent the age that was going out, but (though 
in a peculiar manner) the age that was coming in. He was not 
engaged in the last desperate stand made along the old lines, with 
the old argumentative weapons, against invading innovations. In 
so far as he’opposed the new conclusions, it was in the spirit of the 
new premises. If he attacked Locke, it was not as a disciple of 
the schoolmen. If he criticised Newton, it was not as a disciple 
of Descartes. And, though his orthodoxy was beyond suspicion, 
we may look through his theological writings in vain for that 
learned discussion of dogmatic subtleties which was dear to the 
seventeenth century, of which his own contemporaries produced 
more than one admirable example, bnt which was on the whole 
alien to the taste of the eighteenth century, whether believing or 
sceptical, whether lay or clerical. It would be a more natural, 
but not a less important error, to suppose that Berkeley’s habits of 
thought} anticipated something of the spirit of the nineteenth 
century. He is, as everyone knows, an “ idealist”: and it might 


* Religious Thought in England, vol. ii. p. 244. 
¢ From all these remarks I exclude the Siris the work of his last years, of which 
I shall have to speak later. 
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be concluded that his speculations had something of the imaginative 
vagueness which characterised the idealistic reaction against the 
shallow rationalism of the pre-revolutionary period. But it is not 
so. Berkeley emphatically belonged to his age. The same im- 
patience of authority in matters of speculation, the same passion 
for clearness and simplicity, the same dislike of what was either 
pedantic on the one side or rhetorical on the other, the same 
desire to clothe his thoughts in an agreeable literary dress, is 
found in him as in any French philosopher who undertook to 
acquaint admiring salons with the latest phases in the eman- 
cipation of reason. His creed, indeed, was different, as were his 
aims, but he belonged to the same century, intellectually as well 
as chronologically. 

On these and on other points connected with the development 
of Berkeley’s modes of thought, we have most interesting evidence 
in his Common-place Book, which Professor Fraser for the first 
time gave to the world in 1870 ; consisting of miscellaneous notes and 
memoranda entirely connected with his philosophical studies, and 
jotted down, apparently, between the years 1705-1707, i.c. when 
Berkeley was little more than twenty. That a collection of this 
kind, never intended to meet any eyes but those of its author, 
should contain much that is crude and even absurd, that there 
should be frequent repetition and no method, is, of course, inevitable. 
But these defects only add to the vividness, and, therefore, to the 
interest, of the fragment of intellectual autobiography so fortunately 
preserved. We have here, in casual and detached utterances, 
almost the whole substance of the philosophy which, in a form 
exquisitely polished and developed, Berkeley afterwards gave to the 
world. But we have much more than this. We are allowed to 
watch all the emotions which, in the mind of its author, accom- 
panied the birth of the new Idea.* His hopes, his fears, his good 
resolutions, his confidence in the value of his discovery, his mis- 
givings as to its reception, are put before us in the liveliest way 
in notes of almost ejaculatory brevity, or fragments of dialogue 
with imaginary opponents. 


“T wonder not,” he tells us,t *“‘ at my sagacity in discovering the obvious tho’ amazing 
truth ; I rather wonder at my stupid inadvertency in not finding it out before—'tis no 
witchcraft to see.” 


and again— 

Mem.—That I was distrustful at eight years old, and consequently by nature disposed 
to these new doctrines.t 

All things in the Scripture which side with the vulgar against the learned, side with 
me also. I side in all things with the mob. I know there is a mighty sect of men will 


oppose me, but yet I may expect to be supported by those whose minds are not over- 
grown with madness.§ 


z.c. The non-existence of independent matter. t+ Life and Letters, p. 489 
Lb. 488. § p. 420. 
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Mem.—To be eternally banishing Metaphysics, &c., and recalling men to common 
sense.* 


My end is not to deliver Metaphysics in a general scholastic way, but in some way 
to accommodate them to the sciences, &c.f © 

I abstain from all flourish and powers of words and figures, using a great plainness 
and simplicity of simile, having oft found it difficult to understand those that use the 
lofty and Plantonic or subtil and scholastic strain.t 

There are some of the notes which might be quoted as being 
pertinent to the foregoing account of Berkeley’s frame of mind 
while at Trinity College. Let me add to them a maxim which, 
fortunately for the world, Berkeley only very imperfectly observed, 
viz. :— 

N.B.—To rein in ye satyrical nature.§ 
And another for which it is strange he should even have thought 
he had any occasion :— 


N.B.—To use utmost caution not to give least offence to the Church or Churchmen.|| 


Possibly, when he penned the last of these admonitions to him- 
self, he was thinking of the wearisome controversy which arose 
out of the offence given to the too sensitive orthodoxy of Bishop 
Stillingfleet by Locke’s doctrine of substance. 

However this may be, Berkeley had no hesitation in openly 
ranging himself with ‘‘ the Church and Churchmen” ; for within 
a very short time of his penning the words, namely in 1709, he 
took orders, and in the same year, at the age of twenty-four, he 
gave to the world his first philosophical book—the New Theory of 
Vision. This dealt with but a small number of the problems on 
which, as the Common-place Book shows, he had for some time 
arrived at novel and interesting conclusions; but it was rapidly 
followed by the Principles of Human Knowledge (1710) which 
contain what we are in the habit of calling the ‘ Berkeleian 
Philosophy,” in a tolerably complete form; while in the next two 
years were written the dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, 
which presented his early speculations in their final and most 
elaborate shape. 

Before he was twenty-eight, therefore, Berkeley had finished the 
work on which his position in the history of philosophy chiefly 
depends. His life was not half run out, and the part which still 
remained to him was not only far more full of incident and 
interest than the few quiet years spent in encogitating his new 
** Principle” in the studious retirement of Trinity College, but must 
have seemed to his contemporaries far more reasonably employed. 
We, on the other hand, shall, perhaps, be rather inclined to wonder 
that a man who had done so much before he was thirty, had not 
done much more by the time he was sixty. The precocity of his 
genius and its comparative barrenness may seem to us almost equal 


* p. 455. T p. 482. t p. 492. § p. 443. || p. 451. 
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matters of surprise. The strangeness of both, however, diminishes 
on reflexion. Philosophy is nearly as likely to be done well in early 
as in later life. It needs neither profound knowledge of human 
nature, nor that superficial acquaintance with the ways of mankind 
which goes by the name of “‘ knowledge of the world.” It is wholly 
independent of experience, and nearly independent even of book 
learning. It scarcely requires, therefore, for its successful cultiva- 
tion any of the accomplishments, for the full development of which 
Time is anecessary condition. What it demands from its successful 
votaries is the instinct which tells them where, along the line of 
contemporary speculation, that point is to be found from which the 
next advance may best be made, and that speculative faculty which 
is as much a natural gift as an aptitude for mathematics or a 
genius for poetry. Should they lack the first of these requisites, 
they will be left, whatever their ability, like Berkeley’s contem- 
poraries, Clarke and Malebranch, out of the main current of 
thought in a kind of philosophical back-water; should they lack 
the second, they have made a mistake as to their true calling, 
which neither industry nor learning will do anything to remedy. 
Berkeley possessed both gifts. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
like many other philosophers—like Hume, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Schopenhauer—he produced valuable original work at an early 
age. That he produced so little in his maturer years is doubtless 
due in part to temperament, and to the distractions of an unsettled 
and wandering life, but it must also be largely attributed to the 
almost total absence of intelligent criticism, either from friends or 
foes, under which Berkeley suffered throughout the whole period 
during which such criticism might have roused him to make some 
serious effort to develop or to defend the work of his youth. Pro- 
fessor Fraser has given us, from unpublished sources, an account 
of one ineffectual effort which Berkeley made to get his views 
discussed by a competent critic. In 1711 his friend Sir John 
Percival, to whom Berkeley had applied for information as to the 
reception of the Principles, reported the book had fallen into 
Dr. Clarke’s hands. Clarke, it appears, read it, disagreed with it, 
but refused to give his reasons; and was, moreover, reported to 
have expressed an opinion that Berkeley’s labours were “of little 
use on account of their abstruseness.” Poor Berkeley, who 
flattered himself that his treatise did away with the “ chief causes of 
error and difficulty in the sciences,” and destroyed the ‘‘ grounds 
of scepticism, atheism, and irreligion,’ was naturally distressed 
at a criticism which, it must be confessed, came with rather 
an ill grace from the author of the metaphysical ‘‘ Demonstration 
of the Being and Attributes of God.” The rest of the world has 
so long and so unanimously said of philosophers that their labours 
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are ‘‘useless to mankind on account of their abstruseness,” that 
philosophers should in common decency refrain from saying it of 
each other. 

Berkeley, however, was now to be in a position to judge for 
himself, and at first hand, what the world thought of his system. 
Karly in January 1713 he gave up his academic life in Dublin, 
and, with the manuscript of his unpublished Dialogues in his 
pocket, started for London. He was there only seven months. 
He had the assistance neither of wealth nor of family connection, 
and did not even carry with him, so far as we know, any powerful 
recommendations from his native country; for the reputation of 
having written a book which those who had read it thought 
useless, and those who had not, thought mad, can hardly be so 
esteemed.* Yet we find him almost immediately received into the 
intimate society of the Whig men of letters, like Steele and Addi- 
son, and of the Tory men of letters, like Swift and Arbuthnot. 
He was engaged to write in the Guardian. Pope presented him 
with a copy of a “ very ingenious new poem,” Windsor Forest. He 
went to court, he was introduced to ministers and statesmen, and 
finally obtained an appointment as chaplain to a special embassy 
of Lord Peterborough. 

The foundation of this rapid success was doubtless due to 
Berkeley’s extraordinary charm of manner. Its effect on all who 
met him seem to have been instantaneous and lasting. The words 
in which Atterbury recorded his first impression of him are almost 
as well known as the line in which Pope attributes to him “ every 
virtue under heaven.” Less well known, but equally character- 
istic, is the anecdote which records that he had to escape by 
stratagem from the hospitality of Wilton, so unwilling was Lord 
Pembroke to be deprived of the pleasures of his society. But it 
may be doubted whether any charm of character or manner would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have so soon produced its natural 
fruits, even though its possessor should enjoy in addition the 
reputation of having written a book which nobody could under- 
stand. The explanation is rather to be sought in the fact that 
while his nationality gained Berkeley an introduction through his 
countrymen, Steele and Swift, into the best literary society of the 
day, the best literary society had, in relation to the best society of 
other kinds, a position in Queen Anne’s time which it has never 
exactly occupied either before or since. Lord Macaulay would 
lead us to believet that this was due to the fact that after the 


*It is true, however, that Berkeley alleges that Steele was interested in his account 
of the Principles of Human Knowledge, and that Arbuthnot was a convert to the 
Dialogues. 

¢ Essay on Addison. 
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Revolution statesmen felt the growing necessity of appealing to 
public opinion outside the walls of Parliament, and, at a time when 
debates were conducted with closed doors, could only do so by 
means of the press: so that, as a natural consequence, men of 
letters ceased to be merely the objects of their patronage, and 
became their allies and their associates. That this explanation 
partly accounts for the facts I am far from denying, but that it 
does so only in part is clear from the circumstance that the 
alleged cause existed long after the alleged consequence had dis- 
appeared ; since in the time of Walpole, who valued this kind of 
assistance so highly that he is said to have spent £50,000 in ten 
years to secure it, there was no privileged literary circle of any 
consequence, and no men of letters received high political appoint- 
ments. Moreover, while in the preceding period a writer so 
useful to ministers, as, for example, Defoe, was paid for his 
services in hard cash, and not either in posts of distinction 
or in social consideration, it would be hard, I think, to show that 
there was more than a very general connection between the 
political writings and the politico-social success of such men as 
Prior, Addison, or even Swift. Prior began the diplomatic career, 
in which he finally became ambassador and plenipotentiary, in 
1690; but I am not aware that he contributed anything but 
verses to party controversy, except some numbers of the Hxaminer 
in 1710. Addison’s political writings are a mere fraction of his 
works ; and if the places and pensions which he at various times 
obtained are to be considered as a payment for them, it must 
at all events be admitted that they were a payment conducted 
on very strange principles. He had received a pension and had 
been made under-secretary before writing anything political at 
all. A single pamphlet in defence of the war was followed by 
his appointment to the Irish Chief Secretaryship. From the time 
the Whigs went out in 1710, till they came in again on the 
death of the Queen, he wrote, I believe, but one political pamphlet 
besides the Whig Examiner; and the Whig Examiner he discon- 
tinued just when the Tory Examiner, in Swift’s hands, became 
most formidable. There never was a time when his party was 
more in need of a powerful pen than during this season of their 
adversity ; but Addison devoted almost all his energies during 
it to purely literary work, and did his best to dissuade Steele 
from taking a different course. Yet so far were his friends from 
thinking that they had reason to complain of his remissness, 
that on their return to office, they immediately reappointed him 
to the Irish Chief Secretaryship. The services which Swift’s pen 
did to his party, it would, indeed, be difficult to overrate. But no 
one can doubt that, from whatever motives the Tory Ministers 
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began to receive him into a flattering intimacy, they continued to 
do so not because they wanted to buy him as a writer, but because 
they valued him as an adviser, and loved him as a friend. 

The main cause, therefore, of the unique position of men of 
letters in the first quarter of the last century, is to be found, I 
believe, not in any law of social evolution, but in a mere coin- 
cidence—in the coincidence, namely, of two men, both in the very 
first rank of literary ability, both entirely devoid of literary jealousy, 
both zealous and disinterested friends to their literary brethren, 
both combining great independence with the rarest social gifts, and 
both ready to do political as well as literary work—in the coin- 
cidence (I say) of two such men existing together at a time when 
the leaders of both political parties were eminently qualified to 
appreciate their excellencies. When we speak of the men of 
letters in the age of Queen Anne, we are usually thinking principally 
of Addison and “his little senate,” of Swift, and the Scriblerus 
Club; the rest were ‘‘ Grub Street,” and suffered neither a better 
nor a worse fate under Queen Anne than under the first Georges. 
My contention is that the explanation of the unexampled influence 
of the former is to be found, not in the mere fact that the states- 
men of that day desired to secure the services of writers capable 
of producing The Freeholder or The Conduct of the Allies, but in 
the fact that men like Addison and Swift were contemporaries 
of men like Somers and Halifax, Oxford and Bolingbroke. 

However this may be, and I have perhaps paused too long over 
a question which is but indirectly connected with my subject, 
there is no doubt that Berkeley greatly profited by the state of 
things he found existing in London. Neither then, nor at any 
other time, did he mix himself up in party controversy. In 
ecclesiastical matters he was apparently a moderate High Church- 
man, in politics a moderate Tory. But at a time when both 
ecclesiastical and political party feeling ran very high, his interests 
seem always to have centred in other, broader, and perhaps less 
practical, issues; and he therefore associated on perfectly easy 
terms with men whose difference of opinion debarred them from 
associating on perfectly easy terms with each other. If this cir- 
cumstance prevented him being an actor in the stormy politics of 
the period, it enabled him to be an impartial spectator of more 
than one scene interesting in our literary history. At Easter 
1718, Addison’s ‘‘ Tragedy of Cato” was acted for the first time. 
Most people know Macaulay’s lively account of this celebrated 
“first night,” though comparatively few know anything else about 
what was, according to Voltaire, the first “ regular ” tragedy that had 
ever been brought on the English stage. The success of the play, 
so far as success may be measured by applause, was certain from 
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the first. For in the then condition of politics, everybody was 
determined to find in it a political intention; and as neither party 
would permit the other to appropriate to itself the fine sentiments 
with which its speeches abounded, Whig and Tory clapped against 
one another in noisy but undiscriminating emulation. Pope tells 
us how the author ‘sweated behind the scenes with concern to 
find the applause proceeded more from the hand than the head” ; 
and Berkeley writes that he “‘ was present with Mr. Addison and a 
few more friends in a side box, where we had a table and two or three 
flasks of Burgundy and Champagne, with which the author (who is 
a very sober man) thought it necessary to support his spirits. . . . 
Lord Harley, who sat in the box next us, was observed to clap as 
loud as any in the house all the time of the play.” The picture is 
amusing, and the testimony to Addison’s habitual sobriety is inte- 
resting, on account of the accusation of intemperance which has 
been brought against him. 

From another letter which Professor Fraser has brought to light, 
and which I cannot resist quoting, we learn that in March Ber- 
keley breakfasted with Addison and Swift at the lodgings of the 
latter. This incident (which is not mentioned, I believe, in the 
Journal to Stella) is interesting, as throwing light on the relations 
of two eminent men, whose friendship was sometime sorely strained, 
but never quite broken, by political differences. 

“T breakfasted,” says Berkeley, “ with him [?.e. with Addison] at Dr. Swift’s lodgings 
in Bury Street. His coming when I was there, and the good temper which he showed, 
I construed as a sign of the approaching coalition of parties. Dr. Swift is admired 
by both Steele and Addison, and [ think him one of the best-natured and most agree- 
able men in the world.” 

The prophecy suggested in this extract had more of charity in it 
than of foresight. Not many months had passed before ‘ the best- 
natured man in the world” was gibbeting Steele in The Impor- 
tance of the ‘‘ Guardian” considered. In little more than a year 
Swift was an exile in his native land, and the Tory chiefs were 
either imprisoned or were flying for their lives. 

Before this wreck of all his hopes Swift was able to do for Berke- 
ley one of the many kindnesses which, in the days of his power, 
he conferred on his literary brethren. He got him appointed 
chaplain to the special embassy of which the celebrated Lord Peter- 
borough was the head. The service he thus did his friend was 
greater than may at first appear. In the last century, travelling 
meant something more than hurrying through picture galleries, 
staring at Churches, and seeing a little of everything in foreign 
countries except their inhabitants; but while its advantages were 
greater, so also was its cost. A man, without introduction or 


* Bishop Hurd amusingly remarks in his note to Cato: “ While the present humour 
of idolising Shakspeare continues, no quarter will be given to this poem.” 
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powerful connections, could not enjoy its full benefits; and a man 
without money, or the assistance of those who had money, could 
scarcely hope to enjoy them at all. Under these circumstances, 
there were two methods by which a poor man might obtain direct 
knowledge of foreign society or foreign art. He might become 
companion, probably tutor, to some richer person, or he might 
obtain an appointment on some embassy. Addison, Gray, Adam 
Smith, are examples of the first method; Locke and Hume of the 
second. Berkeley enjoyed both. In 1713-14, as chaplain to Lord 
Peterborough’s mission, from 1716-1720, as tutor to the son of 
Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, he travelled on the Continent under 
favourable circumstances, visiting France, Italy, and Sicily. 

It is not necessary to pause over his wanderings. Of part of 
them we have a very full record in a journal which has been pre- 
served, and which Professor Fraser has, for the first time, rendered 
accessible. From this it is easy to discern the spirit in which he 
‘wandered through Italy and Sicily, lingering with delight in what 
he describes, in an admirable letter to Pope, as the ‘‘ romantic” 
scenery of Ischia, or penetrating into the little-known recesses of 
Calabria. He does not indulge largely in historical or political 
reflections, nor are his pages leaded with classical reminiscences, 
though these are not wanting; but he notes the external aspect of 
the country and its inhabitants, the character of the agriculture, 
of the scenery, and, even more particularly, of the architecture. 
He is, besides, a keen scientific investigator. He sent home to 
Arbuthnot, and Arbuthnot communicated to the Royal Society, an 
excellent account of an ascent of Vesuvius during an eruption. He 
inquired with great care, though with no very conclusive result, 
into the phenomena of Tarantism—i.e. into the effects that were 
supposed to follow the bite of the Tarantula; and he made a 
collection of the flora of Sicily. All this has for us now only a 
biographical interest ; and even if the second part of the Principles 
of Human Knowledge, which he wrote in Sicily, and which was 
lost at sea, had been preserved, it may be doubted whether much 
of permanent value would have been added to what we know of his 
philosophy from other sources. But it cannot be doubted that the 
effect of his travels on Berkeley himself was great, and that when 
he returned to England at the end of 1720, he brought back from 
the Continent a knowledge of men and things, and a cultivated 
sensibility to the beauties of nature and art which have left 
permanent traces in his writings. 

The inner connection of the events which occurred in the three 
years immediately succeeding his return home, are, at first sight, 
difficult to discover But the events themselves are easily 
told. He arrived in England during the very crisis of the South 
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Sea mania. This, and what else he saw of the condition of society, 
startled him into writing an Essay towards the Prevention of the 
Ruin of Great Britain, of which it is sufficient to say here that it 
is one of those energetic protests against national vices to which no 
nation, standing gravely in need of it, would be likely to pay much 
attention. This done, and acquaintance renewed with the survivors 
among his old literary friends, he seems to have laid himself out 
for ecclesiastical preferment. The architectural knowledge acquired 
in Italy recommended him to the architectural Lord Burlington, 
through whose influence he became chaplain to the Duke of Grafton, 
then just appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The post seems 
to have been little to Berkeley’s liking. But if, as is probable, he 
accepted it as a step to one more congenial to his tastes, he cer- 
tainly succeeded better than his friend Swift, who had occupied a 
similar position with similar hopes many years before, with no 
better reward than the living of Laracor. The more fortunate 
Berkeley was appointed, in rapid succession, by his College to 
several lectureships, and by the Lord-Lieutenant to a ‘living and 
two deaneries. The deanery of Dromore, on account of some legal 
obstacle, he seems never to have enjoyed. With regard to the 
deanery of Derry there were no such difficulties. But he had no 
sooner entered into undisturbed possession of it than he astonished 
his friends by expressing the most ardent wish to leave it, in order 
to execute a scheme for the conversion of America. 

It certainly seems strange at first sight that Berkeley should thus 
for some years have sought ecclesiastical preferment with no other 
apparent object than to resign it as soon as it was obtained. But 
the fact seems to be that during those years his scheme of life 
underwent a complete change. Doubtless, he returned, after 
his long wanderings, anxious for a settled home and determinate 
work, and with the intention of finding these in the ordinary 
development of a clerical career. But the spectacle of the 
corrupt society of the early Georgian period, rendered more 
repulsive by the shameless fraud and avarice that accompanied the 
South Sea speculation, shocked his unaccustomed gaze. He 
conceived a profound dislike of a civilisation eaten into, and, as he 
believed, fatally undermined, by idleness, self-indulgence, and 
irreligion. He turned, as others in a like position have turned, 
to a younger and a more hopeful society across the ocean. There 
gradually grew up in his mind the strange but fascinating dream 
of a missionary college, which should be a centre of civilisation to 
the rising Empire in the West. His imagination filled itself with 
the vision of a learned and devout company of friends, far removed 
from luxury and the snares which beset the search for wealth, 
devoting themselves, under the serene skies of Bermuda, to the 
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instruction of native Americans, who were in their turn to teach 
their brethren on the mainland those truths ‘of Christian morality 
which in Europe men continued to profess, but had long ceased to 
value. If, however, the vision was to become a reality, the first 
and most important step was to convince a sceptical age of his 
own unselfish belief in its possibility. And it may well have 
seemed to Berkeley that, as a means towards attaining this end, he 
could not do better than obtain that ecclesiastical preferment which 
he had probably ‘originally sought from other and more ordinary 
motives. A missionary scheme which would have received scant 
attention while advocated by a literary clergyman of no established 
position, unsupported by any powerful connexion, might wear a very 
different complexion when promoted by a dean who was prepared 
to sacrifice his deanery to assist it. A man who was not only 
ready, but anxious to give up two thousand a year at home in order 
to get a hundred a year in the middle of the Atlantic, might be 
visionary, but must certainly be disinterested ; and Berkeley knew 
well enough that in order to get people to believe in his scheme, 
it was first necessary to make them believe in himself. 

If this was his object, it must be admitted that, in the first 
instance at least, it was thoroughly attained. His unrivalled 
powers of personal persuasion were unsparingly used to further his 
cause. Everyone knows the anecdote narrated by Warton, on the 
authority of Lord Bathurst, which tells how the members of the 
Seriblerus Club agreed to rally Berkeley on his project, how, after 
hearing all that they had to say, he asked to be heard in his turn, 
and how the eloquence of the philanthropic philosopher so moved 
them, that those who came to scoff remained to subscribe. The 
story, though strange, may be believed, since we have it on no less 
evidence than the Statute Book that he performed the far more 
amazing feat of obtaining a grant of money (£20,000) from the 
State, and this at a time when Sir Robert Walpole was responsible 
for its finances. Nobody was more surprised at such a result than 
Sir Robert himself, who attributed it, and with good reason, not 
to the merits of the project, but to the persuasive powers of the 
projector. These were, in truth, used without stint. The King’s 
Court at St. James’ and the Princes’ Court at Leicester Fields, 
the world of letters and the world of fashion, as well as every 
individual member of the House of Commons, were canvassed on 
behalf of the scheme, and with such effect that, as we have seen, 
the nation promised money, the King granted a charter, Walpole 
himself subscribed, Bermuda became the fashion, and even Boling- 
broke talked of emigrating, not in a missionary capacity, to 
Berkeley’s ideal island. 

Yet the scheme seems now so impracticable, we wonder that 
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any one person, let alone the representatives of a whole nation, 
could be found to support it. In order that religion and learning 
might flourish in America, the seeds of them were to be cast in 
some rocky islets severed from America by nearly six hundred miles 
of stormy ocean. In order that the inhabitants of-the mainland 
and of the West Indian colonies might equally benefit by the 
new university, it was to be placed in such a position that neither 
could conveniently reach it. In order that no taint of luxury 
should corrupt its morals, it was to be removed far from every 
source of wealth and every centre of industry to a place where, 
as Berkeley flattered himself, there was no more lucrative occu- 
pation possible than that of making straw hats. It was to spring 
from no natural want, it was to follow no natural growth, it was 
to be thrown as it were from without to a population which 
had never expressed any desire for it, and in whom a desire was 
not likely to be excited by a gift which, however valuable in itself, 
was presented to them for the first time in so singular and 
inconvenient a shape. 

Berkeley, it may be observed, was not moved to adopt his scheme 
by any such Utopian views, either of the European colonists or the 
native Americans, as became fashionable on the Continent at a 
later period of the century. He did not believe that a society which, by 
force of circumstances, was free from the vices incident to an ancient 
and complex civilisation was therefore virtuous; nor yet that in 
hordes of ignorant savages was to be found the perfect and uncor- 
rupted work of Nature. On the contrary. In the curious pamphlet 
in which he recommended his project to the public, he expressly 
mentions the “avarice, the licentiousness, the coldness in the 
practice of religion, and the aversion from propagating it,” of which 
the colonists on the mainland were accused; and tells us that ‘‘ no 
part of the Gentile world are so inhuman and barbarous as the 
savage Americans, whose chief employment and delight consist in 
cruelty and revenge.” But he certainly believed that in the New 
World there was not only the largest, but also the most hopeful 
field for missionary effect. Society there might be corrupt, but it 
was not, like society in Europe, grown old in corruption. The 
native Indians might be ignorant and brutal, but “if they were 
unimproved by education, they were also unincumbered with that 
rubbish of superstition and prejudice which is the effect of a wrong 
one.” He imagined that if only the religion and learning of the 
Old World, purified from its pedantry and its vice, could be brought 
to bear on the New while this was yet young and plastic, the eyes 
of posterity might be gladdened by the sight of a new Golden Age ; 
and he bursts into a strain of almost prophetic rapture as, in 
vigorous verses, he describes the new Arts and new Empire, “ not 
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such as Europe breeds in her decay,” which were to rise in the 
West, the “last and noblest” birth of Time. 

Reflections such as these suggested, we may be sure, the main 
outlines of his scheme. The character of its details was probably 
due to his special idiosynerasies. Ten years before, in one of his 
papers in the Guardian, he had drawn a picture of University life 
as it might be, as it had been, perhaps, to him, but as it certainly 
was not, in his day, to the majority of students. The same vision 
haunted his declining years. And doubtless, while still in the 
prime of life, a project which should enable him to further the 
interests of a continent, while holding himself aloof, in academie 
retirement, from the noise, the dust, and the contamination of the 
struggling multitude, had for him, as it might well have, irresisti- 
ble fascination. But this was not all. His fancy lingered lovingly 
over the picture drawn by poets and travellers of the scenery in the 
western isles. With Ischia and Sicily still fresh in his recollection, 
he dwelt on the orange-groves and cedars, the cloudless skies, and 
the perpetual spring which were to be found in Bermuda. He even 
dreamed of rearing amid these natural beauties collegiate buildings, 
which his architectural knowledge should render not unworthy of 
their setting. 

The vision, it must be owned, was a fascinating one; but it was 
never to be realised, even in the smallest particular. Fortunately, 
as I hold, for Berkeley, his scheme was not even tried sufficiently 
to show its incurable vices. In pursuance of his mission, he leit 
England, it is true, in 1728 with his newly-married wife, but he 
never reached Bermuda. In Rhode Island, where he arrived 
after a long and tedious passage, he waited, perhaps with diminish- 
ing belief in his own plans, for the funds which never came. Sir 
Robert Walpole had been forced by an unexpected vote to promise 
asum of twenty thousand pounds, but there was nothing to force 
him to pay it. ‘If you put the question to me as a Minister,” he 
said, ‘‘I can assure you that the money shall most undoubtedly be 

paid—as soon as suits public convenience; but if you ask me as a 
friend whether Dean Berkeley shall continue in America expecting 
the payment of £20,000, I advise him by all means to return to 
Europe.” 

To Europe accordingly Berkeley returned. Of Bermuda we hear 
nothing more. But he long retained a lively interest in the colony 
where for nearly three years he had, as it were by accident, found a 
home. To Yale and to Harvard colleges he sent, soon after his 
arrival in England, a gift of books; and to the former he left his 
farm near Newport (the scenery of which he has so exquisitely 
described in Alciphron) for the perpetual sustentation of three 
scholarships. The foundation exists, I believe, to the present day, 
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and has not only served the purpose for which it was immediately 
founded, but has aided the education of some of those who have 
most earnestly devoted themselves to raising the condition of the 
North American Indians. This is the only contribution which 
Berkeley has made to the cause for which he left England; and 
it is, perhaps, the most permanent and important result of an 
enterprise begun with vast aims and lofty hopes, the record of 
which remains, indeed, a splendid testimony to the personal 
charm, to the self-forgetful zeal, to the disinterested benevolence 
of its author; but also a standing proof of how little in the region 
of action these high qualities avail, dissociated from the practical 
instinct which distinguishes between what does and what does not 
deserve to be attempted. 


Artuur James Batrour. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is supposed at the present moment, by a large number of 
Englishmen, that Radicalism has the future of English politics in 
its hands; and the opinion, though held mainly by those who 
rejoice to hold it, is unwillingly shared by thousands on whom it 
weighs like a nightmare. Such being the case, I propose to enquire 
briefly, not whether or no this opinion be false or true, but what, 
when put plainly, the opinion really means. In other words, I 
propose to ask what this Radicalism, which is at present so much 
talked of, is? What are the special aims and principles repre- 
sented by it? On what precise grounds are they held? On what 
precise grounds are they defended ? And what are the methods by 
which it is sought to popularise them ? 

Such an enquiry, no matter how conducted, will, of course, for a 
certain minority, be a mere discussion about a word. Let us 
describe a Radical in whatever way we please, and there are 
sure to be some, claiming the name in question, who will say that 
the description fails to apply to them. ‘ Let the galled jade wince,” 
they will answer, “our withers are unwrung.” The dispute with 
them will be not what Radicalism is, but what ought to be called 
Radicalism. That, certainly, is a sufficiently trivial question. It 
forms, however, but a small part of the matter ; and our enquiry in 
the main will deal not with words, but with facts. Radicalism, no 
doubt, is a less precise term than Romanism. Its meaning, so to 
speak, has no scientific frontier. But though thus bordered on all 
sides by a tract of debateable implication, this meaning has a 
certain constant nucleus, which all practically agree upon, however 
little they may have analysed it. When two men, for instance, dis- 
pute whether or no Mr. Gladstone is a Radical, they are not disputing 
generally about a mere verbal definition. Both by a Radical mean 
much the same thing: both mean a man who has certain aims 
and principles. What is at issue between them is nothing more 
than this—are these aims and principles possessed by Mr. 
Gladstone ? And the difference of opinion on the point will be 
found to depend, really, not on a word being used with different 
meanings, but on a meaning common to both, having been properly 
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analysed by neither. If the present enquiry, however, is to have 
the least practical value, any such confusion as this must be first 
reduced to order. We must make plain to ourselves, somehow, what 
we mean by the word, before we enter upon any discussion of the 
thing. To do this is not a difficult task. There are certain 
characteristics of Radicalism which we all instinctively attribute to 
it; and we have nothing to do but to reflect upon what these are, 
and, whatever they are, to set them distinctly before us. These, if 
we will but fix on them, like a few right strokes in a drawing, will 
at once give us the familiar image we are in want of; and we shall 
know at starting what it is we are talking about. We may then 
proceed to scrutinise these characteristics farther—to ask what 
they imply, and what is the secret of their connection. 

Now, what sort of characteristics will these I speak of be? They 
will certainly not be such as the Radicals themselves would choose 
for us, though they will not be such as any Radical would repudiate. 
I mean to say they will not be any general principles, of which the 
Radicals may profess that their conduct is the logical outcome ; but 
they will be certain examples of that conduct itself. The general 
principles we shall end with, not begin with. To begin with them 
would be to heg the whole question. They are the very points we 
are preparing to dispute about. But as to the examples of 
conduct, all parties may be substantially in agreement, and in 
this case certainly will be so, if we choose them in the obvious 
way. We must take certain men, or certain classes of men, 
whose Radicalism is admitted to be not only indubitable, but 
typical; and examining their attitude towards current political 
questions, whether revealed to us directly or indirectly, we must 
note the main points.in it in which they differ from other men, 
and the main points in it in which they agree amongst themselves. 

Let us take, then, the three following individuals—Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the Editor of the Spectator, and the Editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. We could not begin, I think, with a more 
instructive trio. Here are three gentlemen who are not only 
all Radicals, but who, in special and exceptional ways, are 
actually models of Radicalism ; and their characters as such are 
each so exceptionally familiar to us—that of the first from his 
position, those of the other two from their respective newspapers— 
that the mere mention of their names is quite enough in itself to 
invest the word Radicalism with a meaning common to all of us, 
which, if not distinct in its parts, is at any rate unmistakable as 
a whole. No one who knows anything of Mr. Chamberlain and 
his speeches, or who reads even occasionally the Pall Mall Gazette, 
or the Spectator, can fail to‘be conscious that what I say is the 
case. ’ 
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Now, let us for a moment be content with this general meaning, 
which the mere mention of these three names suggests to us; 
and let us compare Radicalism, as thus roughly conceived of, with 
what at the present day are its three principal correlatives—with 
Conservatism, with Liberalism, and with Socialism; and let us | 
note the points by which we instinctively distinguish it from each 
of them. 

What these points are, it will be sufficiently easy to determine ; 
all the more so because these three correlatives, for the purposes 
of this comparison, will be found to resolve themselves into two. 
Socialism will be found to stand by itself on the one hand ; 
Liberalism and Conservatism to stand together on the other. This 
last statement will no doubt sound a paradox, but a moment’s 
thought will convince anybody that it is true. I am not saying 
now—whatever I may say presently—that, taking the position of 
the several parties in their entirety, there are not greater differences 
between a Conservative and a Liberal than any that exist between 
a Liberal and a Radical. I am not at present raising that issue at 
all. I speak only of the points on which the Liberal and the 
Radical do differ; and a moment’s thought, I say, will be enough 
to convince anybody that on these precise points the Liberal 
agrees with the Conservative. Let me take two of them, in 
illustration—the Monarchy and the House of Lords. It is no 
secret that Mr. Chamberlain’s sympathies, if not his intentions, are 
in favour of the abolition of both these institutions. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s are in favour of their 
maintenance. With regard to these points, then, in so far as Mr. 
Gladstone differs from Mr. Chamberlain, he agrees with Sir 
Stafford Northcote and with Lord Salisbury; and as opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain, he would belong to the same party as they do. 
Let us take another example—that of the Irish Land Act. The 
Radicals and the Liberals passed that Act in concert; and they 
both intended it primarily as a measure that should benefit the 
Irish tenantry. Thus far both parties were agreed. But in 
addition to their joint primary intention, they had each separate 
secondary ones ; and it is certain that, as to these, the two were at 
absolute variance. The Liberals intended, as the Irish Irreconcile- 
ables said they did, that the measure, in the words of the latter, 
“should bolster up the landlords.” The Radicals, on the other 
hand, were at all events pleased to think that whether or no it did 
the tenants good, it would probably, in some way, do the landlords 
harm. Though both Radicals and Liberals were in complete 
agreement as to the means, they were in but partial agreement as 
to the end; and the end which the Liberals did not share with the 
Radicals, was an end which, in its essence, they did share with the 
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Conservatives. These illustrations will not only explain my 
meaning, but put it in such a light that no one, I think, will 
dispute it. 

Classing, then, the Liberals and the Conservatives together, and 


. putting, for the present, the Socialists out of the question, what, 


let us ask, are the chief practical characteristics that make the 
Radicals a distinct party in England. We shall find that we have 
the answer in our hands already. The three points I have just 
now mentioned—the Monarchy, the House of Lords, and the 
existing land-system—are not merely samples of the practical points 
as to which, at present, the views of the Radicals are peculiar, but 
they are virtually co-extensive with them. If not in themselves all 
the points, they at any rate imply all the points. No political party 
whatsoever can concern itself with more than four sorts of practical 
questions—Constitutional, Imperial, Social, and Religious. With 
regard to religion, as such, the Radicals, as such, are neutral; with 
regard to Imperial policy they have no definite attitude. Every prac- 
tical question with regard to which they are definite, with regard to 
which their attitude makes them a party at all, will be found to be 
either a Constitutional question or a social question. That is to say, 
they are peculiar, and peculiar only, in their wish to eradicate 
certain elements from the English Constitution, and certain 
elements from the English social structure, which the other parties 
we are speaking of are resolved or are anxious to retain. And 
these elements, if they are not all literally contained, are at any 
rate all implied, the one set in the Monarchy and the House of 
Lords, the other in the House of Lords and the English land- 
system generally. I am not saying that the above destructive 
programme represents in any way the whole policy that belongs to 
the Radicals, but only that it represents the whole policy that is 
peculiar to them: and, in case 1 am met with some such objection 
as the following—that their ultimate aim is not to alter the Con- 
stitution, but to increase the welfare of the people, I reply that at 
present I have not even hinted that it is not. It may be their 
ultimate aim; I say only it is not their distinctive aim: for the 
welfare of the people is the aim of other parties also. 
Thus far, | think, the Radicals themselves will agree with me. My 
difference with them will begin soon enough; but at present I am 
trying to see their position with their eyes as well as with my own, 
and to notice nothing in it which they do not themselves recognise. 
If, then, to put the matter in slightly different words, I say that 
Radicalism differs from Liberalism only in being specifically anti- 
monarchical and specifically anti-aristocratic—the Radicals, I 
think, will admit that their case is put fairly thus far. Let us now 
turn to their position as compared with that of the Socialists ; 
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and with regard to that they will agree with me still more 
certainly. 

Of all subjects this is the one as to which, at the present moment, 
they seem to be most sensitive. Preaching mainly from the text 
of the Irish Land Bill, Conservative writers and speakers are con- 
tinually taxing them with sinister designs of attacking property 
generally, and declare that they are virtually nothing but an 
advanced guard of the Socialists. There is no accusation which 
the Radicals repel more indignantly ; and it is very significant of 
how strongly they feel about it, that they resent hearing Socialism 
spoken of as a force in England at all. Now, waiving the question 
raised in the last sentence, it cannot, I think, be doubted, by any 
impartial judge, that the Radicals here are right, and their critics 
entirely wrong. Using the word Socialism in the sense which in 
this connection is invariably attached to it, the Radicals are as 
anti-Socialistic as the Conservatives themselves. By a Socialist is 
meant a man who wishes to rob the rich for the benefit of the 
poor. The Radicals do not wish to do anything of the kind. 
Proudhon’s inverted definition of theft they hold in the liveliest 
abhorrence. They yield to no one in respect for property. They 
would take nothing from any man, that had any money value, with- 
out giving him its money value in return. Their quarrel is not with 
property, but merely with certain privileges which, explicitly or 
implicitly, are attached to certain kinds of property. Thus, with 
regard to the Irish Land Bill, the sort of harm which they wished 
to inflict on the landlords was the reduction, not of their rent-rolls, 
but of their general power and prestige. And though it might be 
said ot them by some malevolent person that they were by no 
means sorry to conclude that the rent-rolls ought to be reduced, 
yet, had they failed to persuade themselves that the reduction was 
economically equitable, there is not the smallest reason to suspect 
that they would for a single moment have been parties to it. If 
they robbed, they at all events did not mean to rob; and they are 
the last people in the world to defend robbery on principle. If we 
doubt their word in the matter, we have only to look at the conduct 
of the most conspicuous of their representatives. Can we suppose, 
for instance, of Mr. Bright or Mr. Chamberlain, who have spent 
so much of their lives in making themselves rich as capitalists, 
that they either of them think that the possession of riches is 
wrong, or that they would either of them intentionally assent to 
any legislation which would treat it as if it were? The question 
answers itself. Nor, if we turn from the leaders of the party to the 
rank and file generally, is the evidence less conclusive. The poorer 
Radicals are as far from advocating plunder, as the richer ones 
are from being inclined to submit to it. Radicalism, in a word, 
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is not a protest against riches as riches, but only against riches 
as taking certain forms, and leading to, or rather perpetuating, 
certain social results. 

It is, then, as related to current problems, not to be distinguished 
by its advocacy of any special general principles, except in so far as 
it denies the general principles of the Socialists, and that merely 
identifies it with all the rest of the world. It is distinguished, it is 
specialised, at the present moment, solely by its attitude towards 
the particular institutions, together with their indirect consequences, 
which, owing to centuries of social and political development, at 
the present moment happen to exist in England. It is specialised, 
that is to say, by its hostility to the Monarchy, and the social tone 
implied in the maintenance of the Monarchy; and by its even 
greater hostility to the territorial aristocracy, regarded not as a 
rich class, but as a rich class specially privileged. 

Now I wish the reader to recollect this. In describing the posi- 
tion of the Radicals thus far, I have said nothing that in itself 
need imply any condemnation of them. Nobody believes, whatever 
may be his sympathies, that every monarchy and every aristocracy 
is good. The best of things, as we know, can be corrupted some- 
times ; it is quite conceivable that in any given instance both these 
institutions may be injurious to the general welfare of a community ; 
nor can we show by a priori reasoning that they are not iujurious 
to the welfare of England now. In the position of the Radicals 
there is nothing necessarily absurd. For all we have seen already, 
they may be entirely right. The question is, Are they ? or, On what 
grounds do they maintain they are ? 

This is the real question I am preparing to discuss. Here is a 
certain definite estimate of a particular social and political situation. 
What we have to ask is, How has this estimate been arrived at ? 
Is it a deduction from general principles? or is it merely the 
expression of the practical judgment ? or is it to be traced to some 
other source ? What is it that underlies contemporary Radicalism— 
a political philosophy ? a faculty of political observation ? or what ? 

I have already alluded to the answer that is at first most likely 
to be given us—namely, that the essence of Radicalism is a desire 
for the welfare of the people. It will be well, however, here, once 
more to point out that this is not an answer to the present question 
at all. When Proudhon was being examined before a certain com- 
mittee, he was asked to define Socialism. ‘‘ Socialism,” he said, 
“is a desire for general improvement.” “In that case,” replied one 
of the committee-men, “we are all of us Socialists.” We may 
reply in the same way to the Radicals. Every party desires the 
welfare of the people, or, at least, professes to desire it. We pre- 
sume thus much ; we do not require to be told it. What we require 
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to be told, or to find out for ourselves, is how the welfare of the 
people of England is connected by the Radicals with their own par- 
ticular programme. Why do they think that the country would be 
better governed were it a Republic ? or that society would be happier 
and more prosperous were the aristocratic element banished from it? 

Let us first consider what explanations we are likely to gather from 
the Radicals themselves. These will take, I think, three different 
forms, and will exhibit Radicalism to us under three different aspects, 
which we may not inaptly distinguish, in the familiar language of 
Bacon, as the Radicalism of the Cave, the Radicalism of the Temple, 
and the Radicalism of the Market-place. Of all three we shall find 
personal types in the three gentlemen whom I have specially named 
already—the Editors of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Spectator, 
and Mr. Chamberlain. The first-named is an excellent specimen 
of the Radical of the Cave. The second is an equally excellent 
specimen of the Radical of the Temple; while it is hardly neces- 
sary to add, as to Mr. Chamberlain, that he is the type, par 
excellence, of what I have called the Radicalism of the Market- 
place. The first is the Doctrinaire Radical, the second the Religious 
Radical, the third the Practical Radical. We will take each type 
in order, and see how each throws light upon our subject. 

The Radicalism of the Cave, then, which is represented by 
the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, is in form, at any rate, 
almost purely theoretical. It is the outcome of thought and 
study, not of commerce with men, and early familiarity with 
affairs. Now a study, of politics that is merely, or mainly, 
theoretical, tends to produce Radicalism in two distinct ways. 
In the first place it makes the various problems it deals with 
seem far simpler than they really are. It prevents a man 
realising that at any given moment the position of human affairs 
is always a compromise. It gives him no appreciation of the 
forces of habit and prejudice, local conditions, and national tempera- 
ment, to which social and political systems must always be in rela- 
tion. It fills his mind with notions of abstract rights and principles, 
it makes him intolerant of anomalies, and an admirer of anything 
that looks symmetrical on paper. In the second place, it gives him 
an erroneous sense of his own capacities, and his own powers of 
judgment. Accustomed to analyse from a distance the greatest 
events of history, and to patronise or find fault with the greatest 
of dead statesmen, he can hardly resist the impression that he is 
competent to guide and to instruct the movements and the men of 
the present. This feeling, though it need imply no personal arro- 
gance, invests him in his own eyes with a fictitious superiority, and 
leads him to form an exaggerated estimate of the practical value of 
a merely intellectual training. The natural result, with regard to the 
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present situation in England, is that the aristocratic and historical 
factors offend him in two ways. In the first place, as anomalies 
they offend his general sense of the fitness of things. In the second 
place, they offend his own self-esteem, by ignoring the claims to 
power of classes that are merely intellectual. It seems ridiculous to 
him that a fox-hunting peer or squire, who knows more about horses 
and dogs than the science of social statics, should have a practical 
influence wholly denied to one who conceives himself to be armed 
with the whole culture of the century. 

The Radicalism of the Temple has a very similar origin, except 
that the sense offended is moral, not intellectual; and this moral 
sense is of a more or less special kind. It is, if I may use the word 
without meaning anything offensive by it, essentially Nonconformist. 
It is the moral sense of men who have strong religious convictions, 
but whose religion is that of no definite establishment, and depends 
in each case on the personal judgment of its possessor. Now such 
religion affects the character in two ways. Being generally the result 
of a natural earnestness of temperament, it imparts to this earnest- 
ness a quality of militant self-assertion ; for, being essentially the 
religion of the individual soul, which refuses to submit itself to any 
visible authority, it is necessarily its own sole champion, as well as 
its own sole judge. Secondly, its defence of itself, under these 
conditions, since it cannot rest on an appeal either to tradition or 
dogma, as such, is obliged to rest mainly on an appeal to ideas, 
which themselves rest mainly on the individual’s sense of the fitness 
of them. It is easy to see how the character thus produced must 
be, to say the least of it, out of sympathy with an aristocracy 
such as ours, and in sympathy, if not with democracy in the 
concrete, at all events with its own conception of democracy. The 
Radical of the Temple, as we have thus described him, is devoted 
to ideas,- despises tradition, is earnest, emotional, and enthusiastic. 
Our aristocracy, on the contrary, distrusts ideas, and trusts to 
common sense and experience. It respects tradition, and repre- 
sents, in its own existence, the traditional and historical con- 
tinuity of society. Though it can be earnest on occasions, its 
feelings are not chronically on the stretch ; and though by no means 
insensible to certain sorts of emotion, it regards emotion, when 
not well controlled, as generally ridiculous, and not unfrequently 
mischievous. The English people, on the contrary, though not 
sensitive, as the French are, to ideas, are still, like most peoples, 
more emotional than aristocracies. They are roused readily by 
some particular “‘ cry,” some particular accusation, some particular 
injustice, either real or fancied. Here, therefore, there is a strong 
bond of sympathy between them and the Radical of the Temple. 
It is true that to ordinary observers the passions of the people do 
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not always seem to be religious, and not always to be even respect- 
able. But for the Radical of the Temple, interpreting the world 
through his own experience of it, all emotion has a religious 
character ; and Democracy, which he defines as “ the rule of the 
people in emotion,”* becomes invested in his eyes with a kind of 
divine sanction. He attributes to it a variety of moral qualities, 
in unreal proportions, and without weighing their counter- 
parts, and he finally sees in it the embodiment of his idea of 
corporate righteousness. In other words, it becomes, as it were, 
the Church to him; and the aristocracy, on the other hand, becomes,. 
I do not say either the Flesh or the Devil, but the World. 

The Radicalism of the Market-place is of a very different kind. 
The other two are primarily theoretical, and only secondarily practical.. 
This is primarily practical, and only secondarily theoretical. It pro- 
fesses to base itself, not on any philosophy abstracted from the pages 
of history, but on shrewd common sense, derived from observation of 
life. It troubles itself very little with examining the intentions of 
God, but professes to trouble itself a great deal with examining the 
wants of the electorate ; and if it resorts, as it frequently does, to 
moral and philosophical arguments, this is to justify its instincts 
rather than guide its conduct. The real grounds of the hostility of 
the Radical of this school to our existing institutions and aristocracy 
I shall come to by-and-bye. I need here merely indicate those on 
which he himself bases it. They are typified, if not exhausted, in 
the following four arguments. The Monarchy is bad, because a 
Sovereign is now a mere ornament, while it costs the nation a great 
deal to maintain. The House of Lords is bad, because hereditary 
legislators in the first place can not, and in the second place do not, 
make a good second chamber. The present system of land-tenure, 
of which the aristocracy, as a rule, are supporters, is bad both for 
agriculture, and for those engaged in it. And lastly, the free and 
independent voter should not allow himself to be influenced by any 
dictatorial oligarchy. 

We thus see that if we apply to the Radicals themselves, we shall 
receive from them three distinct explanations of Radicalism, which 
are not, however, mutually exclusive, and may possibly all be true. 
The question is, Are they ? or to what extent are they? And here, 
before going farther, there is this point to settle, by what sort of 
test are we to measure their truth or untruth? Let us make our- 
selves quite clear as to this. 

First, then, let me observe that we are now treating Radicalism 
not merely as a set of speculative opinions, or as the political 
crotchet of a small or a scattered clique, but we are treating it as 
the creed of a powerful and practical party ; and it is only because 
* See the Spectator, Jan. 13, 1883, p. 42. 
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this party is powerful and practical that we are making any en- 
quiries about its creed at all. To us, then, the true explanation of 
Radicalism will be an explanation simply of the secret of its 
practical power ; and any explanations that fail to account for this, 
we shall have to consider as wholly beside the mark. Now the 
Radicals, like all parties, especially like all parties which are only 
in the process of development, consists of two sections—the teachers 
and the taught. The great body of the former, in this case, belong 
to the middle-classes ; the latter naturally consist of certain sections 
of the people. Accordingly the question before us resolves itself 
into two. In the first place, what, as a biographical fact, are the 
main causes that make the middle-class Radicals embrace the creed 
of Radicalism? In the second place, by what means do they 
commend it to the acceptance of the people? Do they commend it 
to others on the same ground on which really it stands commended 
to themselves, or are the grounds different ? 

We must use these two enquiries to throw light on each other. 
We will begin with glancing at the middle-class Radicals, and 
asking what is the real value of the three explanations, severally, 
which they themselves have to offer us of Radicalism. Of the 
two first, that offered us by the Radical of the Temple, so far as it 
goes, is, in itself, the most important; that is to say, in the pro- 
duction of religious Radicalism, religion really does play much of 
the part assigned to it ; and the religious Radicals, numerically, are 
also a considerable body; whilst the Radicals who attribute their 
Radicalism primarily to intellectual theories, are, in the first 
place, far fewer in numbers, and far less able in the practical 
management of affairs ; and in the second place, their theories and 
their Radicalism are in many cases but indirectly connected, their 
Radicalism being very often the embodiment less of their theories 
than of the temper produced by theorising. 

On these points I must pause to make a few further remarks. I 
shall then go on to dwell on the undoubted fact, that the practical 
power of Radicalism resides really in the Radicals of the Market- 
place, the other two sections being practically but hangers-on of 
this one; and I shall show that if the explanations offered by the 
other two are insufficient, that offered by this one is more insufficient 
still. Having thus seen that the Radicalism of the middle-classes 
does not really explain itself in any of its official explanations, we 
will see if we can arrive at the real origin of its doctrines by 
comparing them with the means by which it seeks to commend 
them to the people. 

To return, then, for a moment, to the Radicalism of the Temple 
and the Cave. The former, I say, is substantially a genuine political 
creed, in so far as it is political at all; and one possessing, or 
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rather possessed by, a really numerous body. There is much to be 
respected in it, even by those to whom it is most hostile. Its 
adherents, however, numerous as they are, are not nearly numerous 
enough to make it, by itself, a practical force in England. Its 
kingdom, indeed, may be said to be of the other world rather than 
of this. As to the Radicalism of the Cave—that, by itself, has 
less influence still. The Englishmen whose Radicalism is the 
genuine outcome of a philosophic study of history, or even of the 
self-sufficiency that such a study may engender, are far fewer 
in number than those whose Radicalism springs directly from 
their moral and religious temperament; but, in one way, they have 
a far more practical influence. Though they do not, and are not ° 
allowed to, initiate any line of action of their own, they prove 
exceedingly useful to the leaders of the Radicalism of the Market- 
place, in supplying these last with a quasi-philosophical defence 
of conduct that has been entered upon for reasons quite other 
than philosophical ; and in this light we shall again consider them 
presently. 

It will appear, then, from what I have said thus far, that the 
English Radicalism of to-day, as a practical power in England, 
may be compared to an American river-steamer, racing two rivals ; 
its various sections, as typified by the individuals I have mentioned, 
being engaged on board as follows: the Editor of the Spectator 
exhorts, Mr. Chamberlain puts the fat in the fire, and the Editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette lectures on the Ideally Perfect Steam- 
engine. 

We are thus brought at last to the Radicalism of the Market- 
place, as the active Radicalism, the real Radicalism of to-day ; and 
it I propose to deal with in the following number of the Review. 
It will be seen, from what has been already said, that we shall have 
to examine it on three points: first, its practical justification of 
the special measures it is at this moment contemplating; next, 
its theoretical justification of its aims and position generally, as 
supplied to it, and adopted by it, from its philosophical henchmen ; 
and, lastly, the relation of these three explanations to the people. 

The result will certainly not be one which Official or Teaching 
Radicalism can by any possibility accept. But it will be one 
which the Socialists are already arriving at for themselves, and 
which the sober sense of the English people at large will, sooner or 
later, arrive at—we may trust in a different temper. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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SONNET. 


Love’s FItTFuLness. 


You say that I am fitful. Sweet, ’tis true ; 
But ’tis that I your fitfulness obey. 

If you are April, how can I be May, 

Or flaunt bright roses when you wear sad rue ? 
Shine like the sun, and my sky will be blue ; 
Sing, and the lark shall envy me my lay : 

I do but follow where you point the way, 

And what I feel you doing, straight must do. 
The wind might just as well reproach the vane, 
As you upbraid me for my shiftings, dear. 
Blow from the south, and south I shall remain ; 
If you keep fixed, be sure I shall not veer. 

Nay, on your change my changes so depend, 

If ends your love, why then my love will end. 


October, 1882. 
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La France n'a adhéré q“wavee mauvaise humeur a la Réforme Judiciaire. 


Gabriel Charmes. 1880. 


Eeypr has the distinction of being the country which diverted the 
attention of the Great Napoleon from his plan of invading England 
in 1798. ‘‘ Elle devait,” as Lanfrey says, ‘‘ nous procurer en peu de 
temps des succes éclatants sinon durables. But the Corsican Ogre 
_ was to meet England even on the Nile. The victories of Baird, 
Abercromby, and Nelson closed the first act in that struggle between 
England and France for supremacy in Egypt, which has lasted to 
the present day, and is still progressing. 

For the moment, England is paramount in Egypt, and France 
is eagerly waiting for an opportunity to regain the influence which 
she failed to maintain by action a twelvemonth ago. 

There is much reason to fear that an opportunity will not be 
wanting. The English campaign has destroyed the whole frame- 
work of Egyptian society. Everything has to be reconstructed. 
Foremost among the questions which demand the attention of the 
protecting Power is the question of Judicial Reform. France has 
derived such great and special advantages from the present 
character of the “international” system, that its reformers or 
suppressors will assuredly have to reckon with her. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to describe (1) 
the causes which led to the institution of the Mixed or international 
Tribunals in Egypt; (2) the part which France took in their 
institution ; (3) the position which France holds with regard to 
their reconstitution under the actual circumstances of Egypt. 

The movement which ended in the establishment of the Mixed 
Tribunals may be said to have taken a practical shape in 1867. 
The condition of the country was indeed desperate. On the one 
side was a corrupt Government and an array of native tribunals 
whose law and equity were represented by the stick and the piastre. 
On the other side stood the motley powers of the Consular system, 

which could always be relied upon to oppose the Government, 
whatever might be their own mutual jealousies. Without their 
VOL. I. 8 
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aid, which was granted or withheld almost at pleasure, that 
Government was powerless to punish the vilest ‘“‘ European,” a 
term including in practice a legion of protected Orientals. The 
Viceroy Ismail was at once the most absolute and the most impotent 
of rulers. He collected taxes at will, and formed a large private 
estate out of lands taken from native proprietors by forced sales, or 
without any payment. But he was also the ex-officio defendant to 
numberless lawsuits, having for their object the extraction of 
money under one pretext or another. He is reported on one 
occasion to have hastily closed an open window, when a notorious 
European merchant entered his audience chamber. Upon being 
asked the reason for this action, he replied, “‘If that man catches 
cold it will cost me thousands to cure him.” 

The commencement of a better order of things was brought 
about by circumstances apparently foreign to the question of 
Judicial Reform. 

Ever since the Candian insurrection in 1866 the Viceroy’s one 
desire had been to make himself independent of the Porte. 
Towards the end of that year he claimed certain concessions from 
Constantinople which, if granted, would have practically enfran- 
chised him. But the Porte was deterred neither by the Candian 
troubles nor by the imminence of a Greek rising, fomented by 
Russia, from returning a contemptuous negative. The very 
demand was held to establish the Viceroy’s complicity with the 
Greeks, which had long been suspected. . 

The Viceroy was now thoroughly frightened, and Nubar Pasha, 
his then Premier, was able to gain his ear for some unpalatable 
but profitable advice. The Minister pointed out to him that in 
attacking the Sultan’s suzerainty over Egypt he had taken a 
foolish and impolitic step. The Sultan’s authority was, in a poli- 
tical sense, nominal, and its principle had the general support of 
the Powers. The Viceroy could, however, attain practical indepen- 
dence by a thorough reform of his own deplorable administration. 
He must cease to play Louis XIV. at Cairo, and he must, with the 
consent of the Porte, establish an independent judicial system, and 
submit himself to its judgments. The contrast of an orderly 
government and honest courts in Egypt with the general chaos 
of corruption in Turkey could not fail to win for him the favour 
and protection of Europe. It would, consequently, be impossible 
for the Powers to sanction a continuance of the abuses of the 
Consular system. Thus the same reform would bring the Viceroy 
a triple gain—the separation of Ottoman and Egyptian justice, the 
abolition of the Consular imperium in imperio, and the consolidation 
of the inhabitants of his territory into one body, subject, in most 
of the relations of life, to the same tribunals. 
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It is probable that the Viceroy saw little more, in this somewhat 
optimistic forecast of the future, than the chance of a compromise 
with the offended Porte. In accepting the principle of a scheme 
which (by implication at least) gave to his subjects the protection 
of law against himself, he probably made a mental reserve as to 
the control which he should in practice exercise over the dispensers 
of that law. But whether or not the Viceroy fully understood how 
serious a limitation of his own authority might be involved by the 
new institutions, it seems certain that Nubar did not awaken his 
suspicions by entering too minutely into details. 

Under these circumstances Nubar was authorised to proceed to 
Constantinople, and to request permission to treat with the Powers 
as to the modifications of the Capitulations which the establishment 
of the new jurisdiction would involve. On arriving in Turkey 
Nubar found it impossible to obtain a hearing from the Porte, which 
regarded him as the envoy of a rebellious subject. It was only by 
the good offices of the ambassadors of the friendly Powers, to 
whom he explained that the projected institutions would afford a 
strong check on the Viceroy’s tyranny, and so remove the excuses 
for foreign interference in Egypt, that he was admitted to the 
presence of Ali Pasha, the Grand Vizier. The results of the 
subsequent negotiations were considerable. The Porte sanctioned 
the establishment of administrative autonomy in Egypt, permitted 
the Viceroy to treat directly with the Powers on the subject of the 
Capitulations, and granted him the title of Khedive. The Firman 
of 1841, whereby the attributes of Mehemet Ali and his dynasty 
were defined and circumscribed, was accordingly abrogated. The 
Porte was moved to make these large concessions not only by the 
Viceroy’s consent to pay a double tribute, but by the hope of 
dealing a blow at the Capitulations, the subject of so many vain 
diplomatic remonstrances. 

The interval between May and October 1867 was employed by 
Nubar in preliminary negotiations. In the latter month he laid 
before the Khedive a Memorandum, afterwards communicated to 
the Powers, in which he summarized the existing anomalies and 
the remedies which he proposed to apply. He declared that the 
Capitulations had been practically suppressed in Egypt, so far as 
they imposed any limits on Consular interference. The Egyptian 
Government was overwhelmed with litigation of the most scan- 
dalous kind. In four years seventy-two millions of francs had 
been paid to foreigners in respect of damages, recovered against 
the Government, in the Consular courts, or paid under Consular 
pressure. Under these circumstances the Governmént was unable 
to order execution of even the most important public works. The 
European contractors, who must necessarily be employed, would 
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submit to no control and abide by no bargain. The very name of 
a foreigner was becoming odious to the people, and the cause of 
progress was suffering accordingly. At the same time it would be 
hopeless to attempt to obtain the sanction of the Powers for a 
supersession of the Consular system, unless the tribunals to be 
substituted for it were independent of Government control. ‘‘ La 
justice doit émaner du Gouvernement mais non en dépendre.” The 
judicial body would need a foreign element, analogous to that 
already introduced into the army and the railway, engineering, 
and sanitary services. 

Nubar then proposed to retain and reorganize the mixed 
tribunals or chambers of commerce actually sitting at Cairo and 
Alexandria, and to add two civil courts. A court of appeal, 
sitting at Alexandria would be established to hear appeals from 
the four courts of first instance. Each of the civil and com- 
mercial courts should consist of two native and two foreign judges, 
under the presidency of one of the natives. The court of appeal 
should consist of three natives and three foreigners, likewise under 
a native president. 

Questions relating to landed property were to be decided, as 
before, by the native tribunals; their jurisdiction in this respect 
having been always recognized by the Capitulations. 

The judges were to be irremovable for five years. The principles 
of the French codes were to be fused with or adapted to those 
of the native law by a mixed legal commission. In short, the 
charges to be introduced into the judicial system were to constitute 
not a departure from, but a return to, the spirit of the Capitulations. 
These had never denied the competence of the Ottoman tribunals, 
but had only secured for a foreigner the right of having his case 
tried before the supreme court of the Empire in the presence of his 
Consul and dragoman. 

As regards criminal jurisdiction over foreigners, the language of 
the Memorandum is argumentative and uncertain. The institu- 
tion of a mixed Tribunal Correctionnel is certainly proposed, but 
Nubar evidently expected little concession from the Powers on this 
head. 

Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) in a despatch to Colonel 
Stanton (October 18, 1867), admitted that the Memorandum con- 
tained good reason for a material change in the extent of Consular 
jurisdiction, and proposed that an International Commission of 
Enquiry should meet in Egypt. The chief resistance to this 
proposal came from France and Turkey. The former power en- 
deavoured to take the wind out of Lord Derby’s sails by appointing 
a Commission to enquire into the position of the Consulates in the 
East. This body reported in favour of Nubar’s new institution as 
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an alternative to the French Consular. jurisdiction ; leaving French- 
men at liberty to avail themselves of one or the other, as they 
pleased. The question of admitting the natives to equal legal 
rights, the Commission declared to lie outside their province 
altogether. The Porte, on its part, stipulated that any scheme of 
judicial reform in Egypt must be submitted for its approval. 

The International Commission of Enquiry eventually met at 
Cairo in October 1869, during the inaugural festivities of the Suez 
Canal. Nubar acted as president, and went in detail over the 
ground covered by his Memorandum and a Circular Note on the 
same subject, issued in 1867. The admission of the natives seems 
at this time to have first become an integral portion of the new 
scheme. In the following spring the Commission issued a report 
containing many modifications of the original project. A majority 
of foreign judges was to sit in each of the new courts. This amend- 
ment was only to have been expected, as well as that which 
referred to the new jurisdiction all questions relating to landed 
property in which a foreigner was interested as a party. Nubar, 
no doubt, had hoped all along that the pressure of Europe would 
gain for the reform those genuine guarantees for honesty and 
efficiency which his own influence with the Porte or with the 
Khedive could never have secured. 

The report of the Commission of Enquiry was submitted to the 
Porte in March 1870. Ali Pasha was obliged, in his official capacity, 
to oppose a non possumus to the proposal to include the natives in 
the Mixed jurisdiction, as the Sultan held that it involved the 
destruction of his religious authority in Egypt. But there is reason 
to believe that the Grand Vizier, who was credited with both 
capacity and patriotism, was personally in favour of a change, 
which, if honestly and thoroughly carried out, might have 
regenerated the Mohammedan population of Egypt. In the event, 
the purely native litigation was in terms excluded from the scheme, 
and the Porte ratified the report in the month of April. 

It is impossible, within the present limits, to give an exhaustive 
account of the difficulties—complicated by the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war—which delayed the introduction of the new 
judicial system after its acceptance in principle. France had never 
been heartily in favour of a change, even before the disasters of 
1870-71. After the war her objections revived with redoubled 
vigour. Her defeat at the hands of Germany had rendered it very 
doubtful whether she would continue to enjoy that preponderance in 
Egypt which the Lessepsian Jubilee of 1869 had seemed to secure to 
her for ever. Nubav’s fall from power in 1875 strengthened her hopes 
of throwing out the entire scheme. But that minister was restored 
after a brief eclipse, and explained to her somewhat bluntly that the 
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adhesion of the rest of Europe was sufficient for him, and that he was 
prepared to dispense with that of France. Asa matter of courtesy, 
however, he was willing to postpone the opening of the new courts 
from October 18, 1875, to January 1, 1876, a period afterwards 
prolonged by a month. France did not give in her final adhesion 
till November 1875, and in the meantime she was agitated by hopes 
and fears which deserve examination. 

As we have already intimated, France had never concealed her 
preference for a maintenance of the status quo pure and simple. 
She was perfectly well satisfied with the working of her Consular 
courts and the position of her subjectsin Egypt. She had certainly 
consented to negotiate, and had even sanctioned the new system in 
principle, but she still professed utter dissatisfaction with the 
guarantees for its impartiality and independence of pressure. 
**Could the Ethiopian,” she asked, “change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?” and was it likely that the Khedive would 
abstain from meddling with the new courts, if the salutary check 
of a concurrent Consular jurisdiction were withdrawn ? 

In pressing on the Powers the necessity of strong guarantees for 
judicial independence, Francg seemed to be insisting on a truism ; 
but her persistence was also giving her time to decide on the course 


. most in accord with her political interests. Certainly, the projecé 


of an international judicial system which should, for five years at 
least, dominate the Consular jurisdiction, appeared to involve a 
heavy sacrifice of French influence and authority. The French 
Consul had hitherto claimed and exercised a practical veto on any 
measure of the Egyptian Government which failed to meet with 
his approval. It was not to be assumed, without his sanction, that 
the subjects of France living in Egypt had any public duties what- 
soever. Criminals of French nationality who had been handed over to 
him for punishment, might always hope for impunity. Civis Gallicus 
sum had been a sufficient answer to the majority of charges. Was 
all this to be changed ? Unless the new system could be so invested 
with a French character and colouring as to make those who 
worked it practically trustees for French interests, it would be 
better to reject it altogether. The old separate jurisdiction had 
worked with perfect success side by side with sixteen rival establish- 
ments, and it would be most hazardous to abandon it. What good 
could be expected from a reform fathered by a personage who had 
publicly alluded to le cadarre de la France ? 

In a work prepared for the Bureaux of the National Assembly in 
1874, a general denunciation of La Réforme Judiciaire was enlivened 
by bitter reproaches addressed to England and Germany. It was 
no wonder, said the author, that Germany should advocate a change 
without which her influence in Egypt would be nil, but the realiza- 
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tion of which would enable her to annihilate that of France. 
Would it not entitle her to nominate as many judges as France, 
though the Germans in Egypt numbered 1,100 and the French 
17,000 ? Would not England claim an equal privilege in right of 
her 6,000 subjects, mostly Maltese? Was it not the object of 
England to seize the Suez Canal, and would she not insist, as a 
first step to her end, on the early subjection of the Canal Company 
to the new courts ? “En un mot, c'est un nivellement général fait aux 
dépens de nos intéréts les plus sacrés, de notre prestige, et de notre 
légitime influence.” | 

England’s purchase of the Khedive’s canal shares in 1875 gave 
new strength to French apprehensions. It was no secret that the 
Société Générale had been in treaty for these shares. There was 
accordingly no lack of advice that France should retaliate by 
securing the Khedive’s interest in the towns of Port Said and 
Ismailiyeh, and becoming riparian proprietrix of the canal in his 
stead. 

The final French objections to the establishment of the new 
system were formulated in a circular issued by the Duc Decazes on . 
July 1, 1875. Objection was taken to a provision in the organic 
regulations of the Mixed Tribunals, which excluded from their juris- 
diction the ‘‘ administrative measures” of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The French minister pointed out that it would be possible 
by an “administrative measure” to subject foreigners to the 
capitation and other taxes from which the Capitulations had 
expressly exempted them. In a subsequent despatch (25th October 
1875) to the French agent at Alexandria, he stated that France 
must insist upon a clear understanding that the provision in 
question would not be used for the imposition of new taxation. In 
any case she would reserve the right of reverting to the Consular 
jurisdiction in its full extent. 

The negotiations dragged on into November, when the decision 
of the French Cabinet was hastened by the receipt of a strongly- 
worded petition from the Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles. 
This body deprecated further delay in accepting the inevitable, and 
stated that the isolation of France in this question would entail 
the destruction of her trade. The last obstacle was now removed, 
and the Mixed Tribunals began work on the 1st of February 1876: 
Since that date Egypt has possessed three separate judicial esta- 
blishments—international, Consular, and native. We can only 
advert to the leading attributes of each. 

The Mixed Tribunals consist of a court of appeal and three courts 
of first instance. They have civil and commercial jurisdiction over 
actions between foreigners of different nationalities, or between, 
foreigners and natives, including actions by or against the Govern- 
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ment and the Dairas oi the Khedive and his family. They 
have no cognizance of matters affecting the statut personnel. Their 
criminal jurisdiction is limited. A single foreign judge disposes of 
petty offences committed by foreigners ; while the full court and a 
jury of twelve try all cases of contempt of court, in the widest 
sense of the words. 

The Consular courts retain jurisdiction over all actions and 
matters between persons of their own nationality, except in cases 
affecting landed property. They have also all such general powers 
as have not been expressly transferred to the Mixed Tribunals. 

The native courts include the Mehkemehs, or provincial courts of 
the chief cadis, and the tribunals of the subordinate cadis, and 
shetkhs-el-beled. In criminal matters the mudir, or governor of the 
province, has jurisdiction. These tribunals have sole cognizance 
of cases in which natives alone are involved, either inter se or with 
the Government. 

Thus the main result of the new institution has been to con- 
solidate and fortify the legal position of the foreigner in Egypt, and 
to leave the natives, in the majority of cases, to their own corrupt 
tribunals. On this subject we shall say a few words further on. 

How far the resistance of the French Government to the esta- 
blishment of the Mixed Tribunals was, in its later stages, genuine, 
and how far merely diplomatic and calculated, we may be permitted 
to doubt. The outlines of the new system had been before Europe 
for years previous to the commencement of actual work, and they 
were unmistakably French in character. The French legal 
terminology was employed as a matter of course. The courts of 
first instance were styled tribunaux, and not cours. The court of 
appeal was styled a cour, and not a tribunal, though in Nubar’s 
Memorandum of 1867 the solecism “ Tribunal d’ Appel” occurs. 
The law officers of the state were to form a Parquet, and their chief 
was to be a dignitary styled Le Procureur du Khédive. In the next 
place, there had been no opposition to the introduction of the 
French codes into Egypt. Themselves a medley of Roman and 
medieval law largely modified by subsequent additions, they had, 
for this special service, been abridged and thinly incrusted with 
the native law. M. Van Bemmelen, who was for five years a 
* Mixed” judge of first instance in Egypt, relates that the 
judgments of the courts and legal documents in general were 
filled with absurd technicalities taken from French precedents, 
Truly French lawyers and laymen alike might hope to find 
themselves on familiar ground! It is therefore at least possible 
that the real repugnance of the French Cabinet to the new system 
gradually diminished as its advantages for proselytism became 
more and more manifest. 
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In support of this view, we may refer to the words of an 
accredited exponent of French views on the Egyptian question— 
M. Gabriel Charmes. In a remarkable article in the Rerue des 
Deux Mondes (November 15, 1880), he pours forth the bitterness 
of his soul on the lost opportunities of his country. His own 
statements as to what France should have done deserve careful 
attention. 

He commences by blaming the French Government for halting 
so long between two opinions. It should have recognised that the 
Consular jurisdictions were doomed, and have taken early measures 
for turning to account a revolution which it could not prevent. 
“* Apres tout, Vunité de juridiction ... wétait pas sans avantages 
pour nous, puisque la magistrature nouvelle . . . devait appliquer nos 
codes, parler notre langue, suirre notre jurisprudence.” 

As to the proper functions of the French members of the inter- 
national bench, he is still more naively explicit: ‘‘ Quelle force 
n’aurions-nous pas acquise en Egypte si nous nous étions moralement 
emparés de cette magistrature? . . . il aurait suffi . . . W@envoyer en 
Egypte, comme défenseurs de nos intéréts, des magistrats jeunes, 
intelligens, actifs, qui y auraient pris tout de suite une position a part, 
puisqwils y auraient connu mieux que personne une législation 
calquée sur la nétre,” &e. 

But these brilliant chances had been neglected, and the German 
Powers had secured the position which should have belonged to 
France. 

The article in question contains a violent attack on M. Lapenna, 
the eminent Austrian judge, who was at the time vice-president of 
the Court of Appeal. This ambitious individual had, according to 
M. Charmes, usurped paramount authority in Egypt. The Parquet 
—the very name of which appealed to French sympathies—had 
been reduced to impotence. Nothing could save the State but the 
immediate institution of a conseil @état, a tribunal des conflits, or a 
cour de cassation, or of all three. Had France only secured a 
preponderating influence in the Parquet, M. Lapenna’s independence 
would have had a short duration. 

It is sufficiently certain that M. Charmes spoke the thoughts of 
many minds in France, for at the time a parallel movement was 
directed against judicial independence in that country, a movement 
which threatens to revive at the present moment. 

It is also worthy of remark that the project for the reform of the 
Mixed Tribunals framed by Riaz Pasha’s ministry in 1880, bore in 
some respects a striking resemblance to the measures approved by 
M. Charmes. It was certainly supported by the representatives of 
France in Egypt, and was generally attributed to a French 
-draughtsman. In any event, it gave a new confirmation to the 
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received idea that any legal system to be established in Egypt 
must be thoroughly French. 

The Government project embodied a systematic reduction of the 
number of foreign judges in each court. The Court of Appeal at 
Alexandria was to be balanced by a second appellate court. In 
the next place a Cour de Cassation, containing a standing majority 
of native judges, was to be charged with the revision of judgments 
rendered by any court in Egypt, excepting the Consular courts. 
But for the mischievous composition of the bench this first experi- 
ment of a court of paramount jurisdiction, over native and foreigner 
alike, might have given excellent results. 

The chief powers and privileges of the existing Mixed Tribunals 
were to be transferred to a Parquet composed exclusively of Govern- 
ment nominees. These functionaries were to control the greffes, or 
court registries, which contain the records of all dealings with 
landed property between foreigners and between foreigners and 
natives. The probable result of the change would be no mystery 
to those who remembered the official tampering with the title-deeds 
preserved in the Mehkemehs in the days of Ismail. 

All questions of jurisdiction arising between the Government and 
the tribunals were to be referred to a Conseil des Conjlits, not 
necessarily containing a single foreign judge. Finally, all altera- 
tions of the codes were to be drafted by the Council of Ministers, 
instead of by a committee of the judges as at present. 

The central figure in the amended organisation was to be the 
Minister of Justice, a person who, in practice, might have begun 
life as a juggler or dancer. He was to be head of the law and 
ex officio president of the Conseil des Conflits. 

The project of a Cour de Cassation was rejected in toto by the 
mixed Judicial Reform Committee, which has been holding inter- 
mittent sittings since 1880. It is uncertain whether any other 
parts of the scheme have fared better, and this is, indeed, a ques- 
tion of minor importance. What deserves attention is the bold 
attempt to secure the absolute supremacy of the administrative 
element in the mixed judicial system, an attempt which, though 
once defeated, will certainly be made again. Meanwhile, it fur- 
nishes a warning which may be useful to those who are urging 
England to restore Egypt to the Egyptians with all dispatch. The 
introduction of a controlling administrative element would place 
judicial independence at the mercy of the Government. Thus, the 
European Power which has for the time most influence with the 
Egyptian Ministry, may, through them, control the courts of law. 
Nothing but the independence of the Tribunals in the days of the 
Dual Control prevented France from holding this position. 

We have hitherto spoken more of the circumstances under which 
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the Mixed Tribunals were established, than of the results of their 
operation during the “‘ quinquennial period” which elapsed in 
1881, and has since been prolonged from year to year. A most 
exhaustive account of this part of the subject has been given by 
M. Van Bemmelen in his remarkable work, L’Hgypte et 0 Europe.* 
In his view the influence for good of the Mixed Tribunals has been 
impaired by three defects. These are—a bad organisation, a com- 
plicated and expensive procedure, and a code of exotic law most 
imperfectly adapted to local requirements. 

The foreign judges have shewn themselves honest, and, upon the 
whole, capable men, but very few of them brought any previous 
experience of the East with them to Egypt. Their native col- 
leagues have, for the most part, had no legal training whatever. 
Moreover the judges have been thoroughly overworked : their judi- 
cial labours being increased by multifarious duties of supervision and 
administration which they have, in practice, been obliged to neglect. 

The procedure of the courts has hitherto been governed by pro- 
visions at once harsh, complicated, and vague. The judges have 
readily given effect to refined French technicalities against persons 
whose chief fault was ignorance. The native cultivators, with 
whom, even within the present limits of their jurisdiction, the Mixed 
Tribunals have much to do, appear to have suffered heavily from 
a system which has neither been explained to them nor simplified 
for their use. They have been, in fact, an easy prey to the Greek 
usurer and the French or Italian pettifogger. Even among Euro- 
peans there is a tendency to prefer any compromise to an appeal to 
the Tribunals. Lastly, the honest administration of the law does 
not compensate for its ruinous expense. 

The Egyptian Codes, as has been already remarked, consist of an 
abridgment of the Code Napoléon, leavened by a few principles 
taken, almost at random, from the native law. Their preparation 
is understood to have been a race against time, and their eminent 
compiler, M. Maunoury, had, probably, little chance of doing justice 
to his own reputation. The organic regulations of the Tribunals 
contain a by no means superfluous direction to the judge to follow 
‘the principles of the natural law and the rules of equity,” in all 
cases in which the codes fail him. The French original has been 
translated into Italian and Arabic, but has had small attention in 
the one disguise, and none at all in the other. The Arabic trans- 
lation of such a work could, in fact, be little more than gibberish. 
The native judges appear never to have consulted it; the original 
has always been employed in practice. 

The advantages which France and Frenchmen in Egypt draw 


* L’ Egypte et ' Europe. Par un Ancien Juge Mixte. Leiden. E. J. Brill. London, 
Triibner & Co., 1881. 
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from the existing judicial circumstances need no comment, but 
there are no signs that the British Government have paid any 
attention to the subject. In the article already referred to, M. 
Charmes laments the fact that France had failed at the outset to 
occupy ‘‘le terrain judiciaire ot allaient se livrer toutes les luttes 
futures pour la prépondérance en Egypte.” Is not the ground being 
prepared for France, at this moment, before the very eyes of the 
protecting Power? Will not France attempt to occupy it when 
England has withdrawn from Egypt? We are bound to respect 
the promise of withdrawal which our Ministers, wisely or not, have 
repeated throughout Gath. Who will succeed us ? 

Our scanty information concerning the amendments of the 
‘*‘ International” system now being elaborated, point at least to 
the fact that the French character of the institution is to be fully 
maintained. French lawyers are actively at work in consolidating 
the influence of their country in this direction. There is little 
evidence of any intention to give a trial to legislation other and 
simpler than that of France. We hear at one time that a ‘‘ native” 
code is being prepared, and at another that the French codes are 
to be adapted more completely to native requirements. The latest 
news of all is that the Egyptian Government intends to institute 
native tribunals with a mixed bench, and, we may safely add, 
a code of the familiar ‘‘ mixed” French character. To all appear- 
ance, therefore, French law, more or less modified, will retain its 
privileged position, if, indeed, it does not become the law for native 
and foreigner alike. 

The only measure which would at once destroy the chief facilities 
for French intrigue in Egypt, and place the natives at last ona 
footing of legal equality with foreigners, is not, apparently, to be 
adopted at present. That it will have to be adopted eventually, 
and that the reforms now in hand are but compromises containing 
no element of permanence, may be confidently asserted. The 
measure alluded to consists in the fusion of the Mixed and native 
jurisdictions, the separation of which, originally inevitable, is now 
about to receive a mischievous and unnecessary confirmation. If 
the new native tribunals are to be anything more than the old 
Cadi’s courts in disguise, the European element on each bench must 
be strong. This point granted, can there be any adequate reason 
for maintaining two parallel judicial systems, each administered by 
a bench composed in practically the same manner? When the 
fusion has taken place, ceremonial and religious questions can be 
referred to a native chamber in each court, and no offence need be 
given to fanaticism. The new codes of law should be framed in 
the interests of the whole population, and need not necessarily bear 
a French character at all. Until the process of unification has been 
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carried out under English control and supervision, the task of 
England in Egypt will be incomplete. 

Meanwhile, we fear the British Government is allowing the 
Egyptian Ministry to prepare an elaborate failure, the chief discredit 
of which will fall on England. By the French press we are credited 
with an astuteness to which we have hitherto shown little claim. 
We may, however, gather from the angry prognostications of the 
Journal des Débats, some idea of what France would do, did she but 
hold England’s place in Egypt. ‘“‘ Les tribunaux seront reorganisés, et 
des magistrats anglais auront la haute main sur administration de 
la justice.” (February 9, 1883.) 


Haroup A. Perry. 
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Tue Winter Exhibitions of 1883 will be exceptionally memorable. 
It may be long before we shall again have the good fortune to see 
at one time, and within almost a stone’s throw of one another, the 
life work of two such painters as Mr. Alma Tadema and the late 
Mr. Linnell. But it is not the galleries containing their pictures 
which have attracted most attention or occasioned most discussion. 
For us, and at the moment, the great artistic event of the winter 
has been the revelation to the public of Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
work as a painter. Mr. Rossetti was already known to us by his 
work as a poet, and we had heard of him as a painter. A 
favoured few had seen his drawings and canvases, but the world 
at large had to take them mainly on credit. A few illustrations 
to books, a canvas which here and there found its way into a pro- 
vincial gallery, and an occasional print in a shop window, had shown 
that an artist was working among us with something which had, 
at least, that relationship to originality which Colley Cibbers’ comedy 
had to wit. It looked, as far as could be guessed from what was 
seen, very like it. Now, at last, we are put in possession of the 
evidence which entitles us to judge, by two collections of his 
pictures, one at the Royal Academy and one in the Burlington 
Club. 

Death of others is what chiefly leads to fortune, according to 
Lord Bacon, and it has been so in this case. We see the work 
of the artist because he himself is no longer with us. Mr. Rossetti 
always shrank from exhibiting his pictures during his life, and it 
is not necessarily attributing an unworthy motive to him to say, 
that by doing so he served his reputation well. The world respects 
the strong man who despises its praise, and a strong man this poet 
and painter always seemed to be. His poems, we thought, had been 
long kept back, only that they might receive the last touch of the 
file. The pictures had not been seen because the painter loved the 
work better than the reward of the work. If we can no longer 
believe that these were Mr. Rossetti’s only motives, it need not affect 
the verdict we pass on his work. Let it be taken for granted that 
he did it in the highest spirit of an artist, and we have still the 
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right to judge how far he succeeded. The time when all that is 
known of Mr. Rossetti can be decently made the subject of criticism 
is as yet far off. It is enough for the present purpose that all 
who knew him at the beginning of his career respected him as 
a great force and loved him as a man, and that the few who were 
about him in middle life admired and believed in him. 

All that and more may be freely conceded, and yet we may think 
that no particular admiration is due to his work as a painter. 
When the time comes for finally judging Mr. Rossetti, and estimat- 
ing his due place in the art of this generation, it will be found 
characteristic that the weight of proof is tacitly taken to rest, not 
on those who claim for him the place of a great painter, but on 
the dissentients. We are not allowed to judge him by his works, 
but called upon to accept him on the verdict of those who 
assert that they have been behind the veil and know the mysteries. 
He has been made an idol, and the members of an active clique 
have become his prophets. Of course, like other priesthoods, they 
exact all the respect due to the representatives of the god, and make 
the accustomed use of the arguments of my Lord Peter. In 
judging the artists of the time who have not laboured in a 
corner, the first thing to be considered is their work itself. 
Between us and Mr. Rossetti is a little synod very full of the 
prophetic office of their critical church, and fussy with the im- 
portance of people who know a secret. On the threshold we have 
to consider not what we ought to think of Mr. Rossetti, but what 
we are required to think. One quotation can fortunately be made, 
which shows in four lines the whole extent of the demand made on 
our faith :— 


Of the original Preraphaelite brethren, Mr. Rossetti, perhaps the chief intellectual 
force in the movement, is the only one who seems thoroughly to have combined beauty 
with passion and intellect. An amazing power of realisation and extreme splendour 
of colour are used to embody subjects symbolically suggestive and pregnant of fanciful 
allegory. 


So says Mr. Sidney Colvin, who assuredly admires with know- 
ledge, and half a dozen others—each speaking for a paper— 
repeat his opinion with such variations as their fancy suggests, and 
their command of ornate English allows. And, indeed, these 
are brave words. In the days when Mr. Rossetti was heard, and 
heard of but not seen, there was nothing for it but to listen and 
be silent. Now, however, we have his handiwork as well as 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s description, and can compare the two. 

What is it, then, we are asked to believe of Mr. Rossetti’s 
pictures? I think I interpret faithfully by saying, that he painted 
with the highest truth that is consistent with beauty. His is not 
the vulgar realism which copies just what it sees, but the artistic 
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realism of a Greek statue as compared with the first chance model. 
It is affirmed, moreover, that he suggests varied thought, the only 
meaning I can attach to the words “‘ symbolically suggestive.” 

Entering, then, the rooms where Mr. Rossetti’s pictures hang, 
with these instructions as to what we ought to find there, what is it 
that we see? I, for my own part, see, first of all, monotony; the 
same face, the same stare, nearly the same attitude, on every wall. 
I leave aside for the moment the value of these things in them- 
selves, and note only that they do not vary. To me that seems at 
once and completely destructive of Mr. Rossetti’s claim to be 
considered other than a most limited artist. Of course, allowance 
must be made for the personal equation. The eye sees what it 
brings the capacity for seeing, and it is open to those who profess 
to find variety of expression in Mr. Rossetti’s pictures to say that 
those who fail to do so want the faculty to see rightly. That is a 
polite modern version of my Lord Peter’s argument (we hear so 
much of it now that this second citation may be pardoned), which 
is becoming rapidly more common in English criticism, not only of 
art, but of literature. Which of us has not come across sentences 
beginning with ‘‘There are unfortunate persons who cannot,” or 
“Some people who do not understand,” and ending by classing 
these dissentients with that great and influential body, the block- 
heads, as courteously as may be. These formulas have the merit 
of relieving the critic of the trouble of finding arguments or illus- 
trations, and free him from the slavery of defining his ideas even to 
himself. They have these useful virtues, but there is this fatal quality 
in them also, that they mean the happy despatch of all criticism. 
It is also true, no doubt, that it is never easy, and is sometimes not 
possible, to define the expression of a face or the attitude of a 
figure in a picture by words. Painting would not be an art by 
itself if there were not much in it which must be seen to be under- 
stood. But I have not so low an opinion of the resources of the 
English language as to believe that it cannot at least indicate 
what the painter shows. Is it not the case that Sir Joshua’s 
portrait of Lady Sunderlin differs very essentially from any of the 
figures of the Virtues in the same gallery of this exhibition in 
expression, and all of them from the “Elizabeth Beauclerk ” ? 
“Lady Sunderlin” is a brilliant beautiful woman of the world, 
with a light gaiety and a sense of power. ‘“‘ Elizabeth Beauclerk ” 
is a quiet and obedient child, who has no thought but to love and 
trust. The laughing woman in Rembrandt's picture, also in that 
room, who draws back her bed-curtain and looks out with a face 
full of amusement and curiosity, is very different from the aged 
woman in the National Gallery, who is fatigued with life and 
placidly waiting for the end. 
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These, it is true, are immense differences, and anyone who can 
paint a picture at all should be able to indicate them. But they 
are fair examples to cite in dealing with Mr. Rossetti, who, where 
his subject requires him to differ equally widely, is always essentially 
the same. There are variations of degree according to the date of the 
picture, but never differences of kind. Whether it be man or woman 
(and there are significantly few men), old or young, in portrait or com- 
position, or single figure, there is always the same look, more or less 
intense. And if there be meaning in the English language, that is 
monotony. Nobody will deny that it is. possible for an artist to be 
a considerable painter in spite of strict limitations, but he can 
hardly be a great one, which we are asked to believe Mr. Rossetti - 
was. And, moreover, limitation does not mean sheer repetition. 
The artist who painted “La Bella Mano,” ‘ Venus Verticordia,” 
““The Blessed Damozel,” Proserpine,” ‘‘ The Day Dream,” La 
Pia,” and ‘‘ The Salutation of Beatrice,” not to mention a dozen 
others, was more than limited. He was, or he became, cabined 
cribb’d, confined to one figure and one phase of feeling. And it is 
not as if these pictures were a class by themselves in his work. 
They only give an intenser version of what is to be seen in his 
portraits of his mother and sister in the Academy, and of Dr. Hake 
at the Burlington Club. 

The most direct way by which to get at an understanding of the 
general character of these pictures is to examine the qualities of 
workmanship by which it was produced. How did the artist draw 
and colour ; and what is that vague faculty of suggestiveness which 
is brought forward as his highest claim to the character of a great 
painter? Mr. Rossetti’s drawing is the easiest part of his work to 
estimate at its true value. It is generally given up even by his 
most ardent admirers, and to the rest of the world it is feebly and 
ludicrously bad. To be sure we hear that faults of drawing do not 
so much matter; many undoubtedly great artists have committed 
faults of drawing, and yet painted immortal pictures. The colour 
atones for all. Now, without stopping to inquire how far it is 
possible for the colour to be right and in the right place, and yet 
the drawing not correct, it is obvious that all faults are not of 
the same character. As far as any artist falls into them he 
damages his claim to a high rank in his art; but if they are there, 
it is better that they should be the result of ignorance, or even 
carelessness, than of feebleness. In the former case they may be 
compensated by great qualities; in the latter, they are a sign of 
general weakness. Mr. Rossetti’s errors are essentially faults of 
feebleness. He did not try a great variety of subjects; a glance 
through the Academy catalogue alone will show how often “a three- 
quarter female figure facing the spectator” turns up; he very 
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rarely tried to represent motion; eight-tenths of his pictures 
are women, the poses are confined to a few variations of the 
stoop; and yet within this narrow field, to which he delibe- 
rately confined himself, he commits the same faults over and 
over again. He failed, as a painstaking amateur fails, to give 
form and precision to what he struggled to do; and in many 
cases the mistakes show that he misconceived the nature 
of his task from the first. To take three of his works from the 
beginning, middle, and end of his career, ‘‘ The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin,” the ‘‘ St. George,” and the “‘ Salutation of Beatrice.” The 
Virgin and St. Anna sit in identical stiff attitudes, as if rendered by 
a man who could just manage one and could risk no more, and the 
funny little angel with the satisfied air is just the work that might 
be expected from a gentleman who painted for his own amusement, 
and never discovered how ludicrously he had miscalculated his pro- 
portions. Of course, it is the hydrocephalous little angel who 
overpowers everything on the canvas. In the “ St. George,” the 
figure of the Princess Sabra is one that could not possibly have 
been painted by a man who even tried to realise his subject. She 
stands bending to one side in a position which could not be kept 
for more than a few moments, and then by a strong effort; and 
she has apparently fainted—or, perhaps, “ fallen into a deadly 
swoon ”’ is the right expression—which adds to the absurdity ; and, 
except that way has to be made on the canvas for St. George, there 
is no need for her to stand so at all, which again is just the resource 
of an amateur who will make a composition at all costs. The 
drawing of the princess’s body, which is naked to the waist, is no 
better than many boys, trying to realise a naturally attractive 
subject, could do from guess-work, and memory of an engraving or 
two. As the painter's drawing always got worse than ever when he 
turned from women to any other kind of figure, it is scarcely 
necessary to say anything of the jerky St. George or the pantomime 
dragon. The figure of Beatrice in the “‘ Salutation ”’ (a three-quarter 
female figure, &c. &c., c.f. Proserpine, Pandora, Astarte Syriaca, 
Mnemosyne, &c. &c.), is unintelligible ; she is neither standing, nor 
walking, nor yet falling. Like the others we have mentioned, she 
has a wonderful malformation of neck, which can be partly under- 
stood from ‘‘ La Bella Mano.” In that picture the three-quarter 
female figure—it is that all the time, as the Americans would say 
—is put sideways, and we can see that her neck is fitted like a peg 
in a hole, while the slope of the shoulder is indicated by a long 
blue bruise. The name of this picture at once brings all Mr. 
Rossetti’s hands before us. They are one and all merely tentative, 
and even in ‘‘ The Loving Cup,” the otherwise stately and beautiful 
figure of the woman is disgraced by ignoble puffy hands. 
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The colouring of these works is undeniably far superior to the 
drawing. It is luminously beautiful in the left compartment of 
the ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,” brilliant in “‘ The Beloved” and ‘ The 
Loving Cup,” and soberly rich in ‘“‘ Dante’s Dream.” In none of 
them is it crude or discordant. If it is enough to make an artist 
a great colourist, that his pictures should look beautiful as a 
palette may and generally does, then certainly Mr. Rossetti was a 
great colourist. Itis true that he marked his Goshen out very 
sharply. He has never attacked the great difficulties. I do not 
mean that he has avoided the kind of gymnastics in colour which 
seem to have had such a fascination for Mariano Fortuny, and 
men of his and kindred schools. He was perfectly right in refusing 
to have anything to do with mere clap-trap cleverness; but he 
has never attempted the great difficulties of light and air. There 
is nothing in his two galleries which ranks with Mr. Tadema’s 
*‘Phidias and the Frieze of the Parthenon,” where the light 
comes from below, and is seen to come from below. He chose his 
conditions of light and air, and made them yield to his colour. It 
is not very courageous to impose all the conditions on your enemy 
and submit to none youself, to leave the source of your light 
unindicated, to paint your necks a livid blue and your hands a 
gouty purple when it suited the dress; but, of course, there are 
painters who, with all the advantage of arms and ground, cannot 
fight. Mr. Rossetti was not one of these. When he had every- 
thing his own way (and why should he not when the canvas, the 
paint, the purchaser, and the critic, all belonged to him?) he 
could produce a rich piece of colouring. It is true that when the 
subject was stiff-necked, he was less triumphant. In the central 
compartment of the Llandaff altar-piece, for instance, where he had 
to struggle with the difficulty of painting the faces of the angels 
watching the infant Christ at Bethlehem by the red light of a fire, 
the result cannot be pleasing to his admirers. The celestial 
beings shine with crimson paint till they suggest the monks of 
Erasmus, who attained their richness of colour by means of beer 
and gingerbread. During the last twelve years of his life Mr. 
Rossetti seems to have made his renunciations in colour as in 
drawing. As he resigned all attempts to draw the whole figure or 
manage compositions, and confined himself to the three-quarter 
female portrait aforesaid, so he began to limit himself in colour to 
the dull blue dress, the blue-black head of hair—and what a mass 
of it there is!—the ashy faces with livid shades, which are now 
presented to our admiration. 

But, after all, it would appear that almost total inability to 
draw, and a marked disinclination to grapple with unpleasantly 
difficult problems of colour, go for very little in the estimate to be 
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formed of Mr. Rossetti’s art. When pictures are pregnant of 
fanciful allegory it matters not at all that they are out of drawing. 
As Bulwer Lytton profoundly observes, somewhere among his 
various specimens of wit and wisdom, there is no fault of grammar 
through which a plain matter of fact cannot make its way. When 
an artist has more to say than other men he can afford to be 
ignorant of the spelling and syntax of his art, or that, at least, is 
what the egregious theory we are asked to accept amounts to. All 
this business of suggested poetic meaning is extremely convenient. 
If it is hard to prove, it is excellent to declaim about, and it looks 
so very superior. Indeed, it is incapable of proof. If any man 
says that Mr. Rossetti’s pictures excite varied emotions and ideas 
in him, why, as far as he is concerned, cadit questio. The only 
answer to be made is that nothing is easier for anyone who is 
blessed with nerves, and addicted to the amusement of playing on 
them, than to work himself into a state of half-sham emotion. 
Meanwhile, we are entitled to judge of this tree also by its fruits, 
and to ask to see these ideas reduced, at least approximately, to 
form. The terms in which the claim is made are, at least, capable 
of some definition. What is meant by saying a picture is sym- 
bolical ? What are the allegories of which they are pregnant ? 
Symbols are common enough in art. We all know the lion of 
St. Mark, the lilies of the Virgin, the box of Pandora, the mirror 
of Truth. They have been the commonplaces of art from the 
beginning, and Mr. Rossetti used them as others have done. In 
themselves they neither help nor hinder the picture, which must 
be judged by its qualities of painting. Besides these symbols of 
character there are others, which are the poor resource of the 
painter who will trench on the province of language and tell a 
story. The key Wilkie has put in the hand of the widow in 
the ‘Rent Day” is one. They abound in much popular work. 
In themselves they are a childish resource, such as would occur 
to any boy, and in the history of art are the first step in advance 
from the old scroll. A picture may be full of them and be very 
good, but it is so by virtue of the human truth and pathos of 
the figures. In Mr. Rossetti’s canvases the symbol is not there 
as a mere note, an indication like the coat of arms in the corner 
of a potrait; it is the centre of the picture, and everything is 
subordinate to it. He was intent on telling his story, and the 
same figure did for all. And what is the story—the allegory ? 
In the earlier ones it is a commonplace of the old religious 
painters. Nobody will maintain that Mr. Rossetti was the first 
artist to see what could be made of the legends of the Virgin, or 
of St. George, or of Paolo and Francesca, or the love of Dante. 
One and all they have been painted ad nauseam. Later he came 
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to have a story of his own, or what was at least a shadow of 
one. Itis to be guessed at from the “ Blessed Damozel.” What 
that symbolises it is better not to inquire, if it is at all fairly 
represented by the haggard, worn-out, and ghastly figures hugging 
one another over the head of that fatal model. 

What binds all Mr. Rossetti’s work together, far more effectually 
than his bad drawing or really fine qualities as a colourist, is his 
power of rendering a certain intent gaze, which is thoughtful in 
the earlier pictures, and advances by a steady development to a 
mere stare of melancholy madness. When he painted the “ An- 
cilla Domini,” he was doing his share in the very manly and 
wholesome Preraphaelite revolt against the slovenly workman- 
ship and namby-pamby popular art of the day. He went, as 
others did, to the early Italian masters, and availed himself of 
their naive solemnity to escape from mere prettiness. The move- 
ment had its affectations, but in the main it was doing a good 
work, and strong men came out of it. Mr. Rossetti stayed where 
he was. He had mastered that one expression, and with that 
he was satisfied. In the ‘‘ Loving Cup” he reached his highest 
point. The pathetic dignity of the face in that picture is not 
original, and is not necessary to the subject, if we are to judge 
of it from the French lines which are supposed to indicate the 
motive ; but in itself it is beautiful, and that is enough. But all 
that lasts grows—better or worse. Mr. Rossetti’s art had pro- 
bably not much power of growth in it, but he never gave it its 
chance. He shut himself off in a corner, and dwelt upon one 
idea. The result was the inevitable degeneration of type. The 
thoughtful look of the ‘ Beloved” grew moody and then mad, 
her cheeks sunk in and her chin grew down; her hair grew 
darker and more abundant, till it was a stupendous frowsy wig, 
and her eyes stared out from under overgrown eyebrows. Her 
maidens left her, and she wandered about alone through innu- 
merable canvases, looking painfully in front, with the look that 
ean be guessed at under a woman’s veil in a certain plate of 
Gavarni’s. 

Nothing in Mr. Rossetti’s pictures is, however, so interesting as 
the inquiry why we should be called on to admire them. Not, be it 
observed, because they are good works, and because he painted as 
other artists the wholesome beauty of the world; but because, in 
spite of acknowledged faults, weaknesses, and affectations, he has 
something to say which no other man has said. What that mes- 
sage is nobody tells us. The messengers we hear, none the less, 
asserting that they know, and could tell if they chose. In point 
of fact, what they have to declare is not much beyond their own 
existence, and liking for the great office of prophet. Itis not enough 
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to go on the beaten path of criticism, admiring the men and the 
work which have seemed admirable before. Everybody must do 
the work of the ‘‘ Oxford Undergraduate” over again, and if the 
matter is not there it must be invented, at least in the ecclesiastical 
sense. Yesterday it was Blake, the day before it was Boticelli, 
who was seized hold of, lifted up for a sign, and overpraised 
till their really fine qualities seemed in danger of suffering from 
ridicule by comparison. To-day it is Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and 
to-morrow it will be another. 

Tout passe—l’art robuste 

Seul a l’éternité ; 

Le buste 

Survit a la cité. 
But it is only ?art robuste to which Théophile Gautier promises 
immortality. 


Davip Hannay. 
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THERE is a tide in the affairs of nations, as well as in those of men. 
Fortunate, indeed, is that country which knows how to take it at 
its flood. The present year will, in all probability, seal the fate of 
Ireland, for weal or woe, for the rest of the century. With its 
commencement, began the fourth year of agitation and of unrest 
which has prevailed, almost uninterruptedly, since the early spring 
of 1880. For, despite the celebrated Midlothian speech, those were 
no haleyon days. The spirit of evil was already abroad, none the 
less dangerous because its presence, to suit the party exigencies of 
the hour, was, in certain quarters, studiously ignored. The un- 
written law was already beginning to supersede the law of the land, 
loyalty was at a discount, loyal men were discredited and made 
the objects of popular odium, crime was beginning to stalk un- 
checked through the country, and Mr. Davitt had already entered 
upon his ill-omened mission of communistic propagandism. 

It is too late now to recapitulate to any good purpose the weary 
tale of official blindness and unreadiness. Perhaps it could hardly 
be expected that the legacy of warning bequeathed to his country- 
men by the late Lord Beaconsfield, in his now famous letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough, should have met with much attention at the 
hands of his successors. Less excuse, however, can be pleaded for 
the deliberate rejection of the advice, asked for and disregarded, of 
every resident magistrate in Ireland, with respect to the re-enact- 
ment of the Peace Preservation Act. Its provisions had been 
already whittled down to a minimum. Those experienced offi- 
cials to whose courage and coolness throughout the crisis 
the country owed so much, had every inducement to counsel its 
not being renewed, if such a course had been prudent. With their 
fingers constantly on the pulse of the people, they knew, as none 
else could know, the conditions of the situation. That they spoke 
out, is no secret. But, especially after the utterances to which we 
have referred, the re-enactment of coercive measures was too bitter 
a pill to be swallowed in those early days by the Liberal majority. 
In the words of an eminent member of it: ‘‘Had we acted then, 
we could not have carried our own party with us.” ‘So the Ministry 
temporised, and brought in a Disturbance Bill, derided by those 
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whom it was intended to propitiate, and only not strangled in the 
Commons because Mr. Parnell preferred to see it thrown out in 
the Lords. Just about the close of that weary autumnal session, 
to which members of the existing House of Commons still look 
back with a shudder, the murder of Lord Mountmorres startled the 
Government from their dream of false security. To those who 
knew ireland, and the unvarying history of Irish crime, the inci- 
dents of that tragedy told their own tale. There was not a resident 
magistrate or a sub-inspector of police in Ireland, who did not at once 
recognise with whom he had to deal. The act was perpetrated in 
obedience to the orders of a secret tribunal, by executioners told off 
for the purpose, unknown, probably, to the victim and, possibly, to 
each other, but with the countenance, enforced or voluntary, of the 
whole country-side. It struck the key-note of all that followed. 
The wild mountains along the shores of Lough Corrib and Lough 
Mask became immediately disturbed. Within eighteen months 
North Galway and South Mayo contributed a long string of out- 
rages to the fatal list, cluding the murders of Lord Ardilaun’s 
bailiffs and gamekeeper, and ending with the ghastly tragedy at 
Maamtrasna. Other centres of outrage speedily formed themselves 
upon the same model. In Clare, Tulla; in Limerick, New Pallas; in 
Galway, Loughrea; in Kerry, Castleisland; in Cork, Mill Street ; 
in Wexford, New Ross—afforded specimens of the reign of terror 
which prevailed wherever Captain Moonlight established his head- 
quarters. The outcrop of crime and outrage in those places served, 
like the smoke which issues from the crater of a volcano, to show 
what was going on beneath the surface all around. Before three 
months were over, the Chief Secretary began to see how matters 
really stood. He hurried over to London, a Cabinet Council was 
summoned ; and, like most other councils of war, did not fight. 
Had Mr. Forster done then what he was compelled to do a year 
and a half later, the plague might still have been stayed. His 
resignation then would have involved that of the Viceroy, and with 
it the substitution of a minister in the front rank of politics for the 
dual government which has so often been tried and found wanting. 
What was emphatically needed at the close of 1880 was some 
practical proof that the law was stronger than the law-breakers. 
No such proof was given, and the year darkened in with the long 
list of unpunished outrages that was to be expected under the 
circumstances. 

By the following January the Government was ready with its 
healing measures and its repressive legislation. Both were wide 
of the mark. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, when 
obtained, was worked in such a manner that it was no real terror 
to evil-doers. The Land Act was a simple sop to Cerberus, and a 
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sop which merely whetted his hunger. Passed avowedly for “ poli- 
tical considerations,’ and in direct contravention of the known 
laws of political economy, it failed to satisfy those for whose benefit 
it was intended. 

It is little use in such cases quoting Hansard. Mr. Forster’s 
objections to compensation, because it would be ‘‘ compensation for 
a benefit conferred”; Lord Selborne’s denial that the Act would 
‘diminish in any degree whatever the rights of the landlord, or 
the value of the interest he possesses’’; Lord Carlingford’s asser- 
tion “that the provisions of the Bill will cause the landlords no 
money loss whatever,” are all matters of history. Mr. Parnell 
and his adherents were much truer prophets when they predicted 
that the agitation would render the ownership of Irish land “ un- 
desirable for intending purchasers.” But Mr. Gladstone believed, 
no doubt sincerely, that the effect of the Act of 1881, as he believed 
of that of 1870, would be “‘ to raise the capital value of estates in 
Ireland as far as the landlords are concerned.” We now know the 
precise amount of credit to be attached to such vaticinations. 

The No-rent Manifesto, published by the Land League, was a 
challenge to which the Government responded by locking up some 
of its leading champions. It is somewhat remarkable that, at one 
time or another, almost every man who has since been proved to 
have been guilty of outrages was under lock and key. But the 
collection under the same roof of a number of untried prisoners, 
whom it was, therefore, impossible to treat as ordinary criminals, 
rather cemented the bonds of brotherhood, than operated as a 
check. By the end of 1881 it became evident that the Coercion 
Act was a failure, and that it would not survive the original limits 
assigned for its duration. Then followed, in quick succession, the 
Kilmainham Treaty, the retirement of Lord Cowper and Mr. 
Forster, and the Pheenix Park tragedy. 

What the state of Ireland was then, is graphically described by 
Mr. Trevelyan himself, in his speech to his constituents at Hawick 
on February 9th, 1883 :— 


When they went to Ireland last year Lord Spencer and himself found society 
profoundly disorganised. They found the best elements in it depressed, and the worst 
elements triumphant. And how should it be otherwise when, instead of the law being 
a terror to evil-doers, evil-doers were a terror to the law-abiding and industrious ? 
There were seventeen agrarian murders in 1881, and not one single conviction. In the 
first eight months of 1882 there were eighteen agrarian murders besides the massacre 
of the Joyce family in Galway. Not one of these had been punished, and not one of 
them, under the old system, would have been punished, even if the evidence of guilt 
had been as clear as the sun in heaven. 


This is the simple truth; the marvel is that its tardy appre- 
ciation did not deter the Government from their traditional 
policy of administering sugar-plums with the one hand while they 
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were using the rod with the other. The Crimes Act is, probably, 
the most severe measure, short of martial law, ever put in force 
within the British dominions. But it was to be accompanied by an 
Arrears Act, which, while a dead letter wherever a tenant had 
honestly met his engagements, offered a reward to those who had 
for two years been, under the auspices of the Land League, striving 
to evade them. Meanwhile, Dublin had become the focus of a 
conspiracy within a conspiracy. The murders of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, were followed by that of Constable Cox 
and by the attempts on the lives of Mr. Field, a prominent juror, 
and of Mr. Justice Lawson. Far more significant, however, 
although less attention was paid to them by the public at large, 
was the series of “executions” by which the inner circle of the 
Fenian brotherhood punished those who disobeyed its mandates. 
The victims were all of the artisan and labouring class. Their fate 
attracted little attention, except from the police. But those who. 
looked below the surface could recognise the old familiar signs of 
the tightening of the bonds of discipline until they became intoler- 
able. Those who suffered were either weak-kneed brethren sus- 
pected of being informers, or timid men who had shrunk from 
dangerous tasks imposed upon them. 

Lord Spencer has now been about nine months in office. He 
has displayed during that eventful period a courage, a self-restraint, 
and a moderation which entitles him to all praise. It is only within 
the last six that he has been invested by the Legislature with his 
present powers of control ; they have been exercised without fear or 
favour, but with a respect for personal liberty wherever it could 
safely be accorded. He is still, to judge by appearances, personally 
popular. He deserves to be so, for he has risked, what few are 
prepared to do, a great political reputation, at the call of a disagree- 
able and dangerous duty. He is armed with powers so stringent, 
that, if they fail of their purpose, nothing remains to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration but to govern Ireland as a Crown colony, or to place it 
under martial law. In estimating his chances of success, it behoves. 
us first to take stock of the opposing forces with which he has to 
deal, and of the auxiliaries on whom he can rely. The two most 
numerous classes in Ireland are unquestionably the occupiers and 
the tillers of the soil, with their families ; of these, the labourers are 
numerically somewhat the strongest ; socially, at present, they are 
far weaker. Next in order come the artisans, and the small traders 
in the towns. Last of all may be counted the land-owners, and a 
very select body of commercial capitalists. The majority of the 
farmers and of those who are in the receipt of weekly wages, have 
been brought under the influence of the Land League. As a class, 
Irish farmers have suffered much less severely from the depression 
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of agriculture than their fellows in England or Scotland. The. 
harvest of 1882 was, taken as a whole, slightly above an average ; 
those of the two years immediately preceding were very decidedly 
so. The result is seen in the steady rise of the resources of the various 
joint stock banks ; these amount by the latest returns to thirty-two. 
millions and a half, in deposits and current accounts, or more than 
four-fold the sum held by the same institutions thirty-five years ago. 
At the recent half-yearly meetings, it was stated by Mr. Shaw, and 
other chairmen of Irish banks, that a sum certainly not less than 
two millions, and estimated by many at a much higher figure, had 
passed into the hands of the Irish farmers within the previous six 
months, from the increase in the value of cattle alone. Butter has 
ruled high during the whole of the autumn ; graziers and dairymen 
have been driving a roaring trade. It is probable that this class are 
in reality fairly contented, but they are not permitted to say so. 
With the tillage and cottier tenants it is otherwise. The price of 
corn is falling, in consequence of the large imports froth America. 
Under similar instances, even the milling trade is disappearing 
from districts in which it has flourished for years. Arable land by 
itself must, therefore, have failed to pay, especially as the potato 
crop of the season has been precarious ; the fact is, of course, urged 
as a ground for abatements, no allowance being made for the large 
reductions of the sub-commissioners in fixing the judicial rents for 
this class of holding. It is, however, among the cottier tenants 
that distress and discontent most largely prevail ; prosperity, indeed, 
they have never enjoyed in any worthy sense of the word. Now, 
the two conditions under which a bare existence was possible, 
are denied to them, they can no longer count upon the annual 
harvest wages which “the Saxon” was formerly willing and 
eager to disburse among them. The increased use of machinery, 
the diminution of arable land, and, latterly, some pardonable mis- 
givings as to the Celtic temperament, have spoilt the Irish labour 
market in England. At the same time, there is no longer a ready 
sale for their own inferior produce in the nearest town. Rail and 
steam have enabled Canada and the United States to undersell 
them at their own doors. Prime quality can alone compete with 
the influx of American goods ; and quality is exactly what the cottier- 
tenant, without buildings, without capital, without skill, and often, 
in his own country, without energy, cannot hope to attain. So long 
as communications were bad, there was always sure to be a certain 
local demand for the commodities which he had to sell. Now the 
railway system has penetrated into all but the most remote districts, 
and while it has robbed him of his former customers, it has brought 
him no new ones; he has, in fact, nothing to sell which would be 
worth the cost of carriage. It is hardly to be wondered at that an 
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ignorant peasantry should fail at once to grasp a change in the 
situation fraught with so little promise to themselves for the future ; 
the honest truth is, that on many of these small holdings the 
occupier cannot live even rent-free. An Arrears Bill confers no 
benefit upon a man who, owing already three or four years rent, 
cannot fulfil the condition of paying one. The favourite specifics 
-of Irish agitation are a mere ignis fatuus for him: the proposal to 
locate him upon waste lands hitherto unreclaimed, when he has 
starved upon land of much the same character, which he has failed 
to cultivate at a profit for several generations, is a simple mockery. 
Mr. Davitt’s latest bribe of an apportionment to him of some of the 
richest land in Ireland, now under cattle, might keep the wolf from 
the door for a year or two. At the end of that time, by over-cropping 
and want of skill, he would have reduced his new holding to a 
condition pretty closely approximating to that of his old one. Two 
alternatives, and two only, are before him, if he is to do more than 
continue t#® drag out an existence in poverty, always hard and 
grinding, and sometimes utterly intolerable. He must be willing 
either to embrace the offers of some emigration agency, or to enlist 
in some branch of labour at home which will afford him a fair 
remuneration. 

The small trader of the Irish towns and cities, is so entirely 
dependent upon the agricultural classes, who form the bulk of his 
customers, that he must stand or fall by them ; very frequently the 
two occupations of farmer and shopkeeper are combined to an extent 
unknown, we believe, in the division of labour in any other civilised 
country. In the small towns and villages, there are comparatively 
few well-to-do tradesmen who do not also hold land. They have 
been among the chief sufferers by the recent agitation, having been 
actually unable in many districts to collect their book debts by any 
process of law; their employés have furnished large numbers of 
recruits to Fenianism, as the labourers have to the active section of 
the Land League. They themselves, as a body, would probably 
prefer a quiet life, and would declare themselves on the side of order 
if they dared to do so. The one exception to be made is that of the 
publicans, who, in conjunction with the lower class of legal practi- 
tioners, have reaped a rich harvest from the seed so widely sown by 
the agitators. It is a curious fact, on the other hand, that, espe- 
cially in Dublin, so much disaffection should have existed among the 
ranks of the artisans. Whatever may be said of other classes, 
Ireland has now been, for a generation, a very paradise for skilled 
artificers. Masons, bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, and slaters, 
have earned higher wages in the south and west of Ireland than in 
ordinary English country towns; the cost of building has been 
actually higher in these comparatively remote regions than it has 
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been within forty miles of London. Five to six shillings a day 
could be earned with ease by any ordinary workman ; while the cost 
of house-rent, of living, and of school-attendance fees, taken together, 
are certainly less than half that which would be paid in England. 
Ever since the famine, the demand for this class of men has been 
somewhat in excess of the supply; success has accordingly been 
certain, where the workman has been sober and has been possessed 
of ordinary intelligence. Yet from the ranks of these men were. 
drawn, in many instances, the local leaders in the Fenian rising of 
1867. The trades of Cork have always figured conspicuously in 
political demonstrations; nor, if we are to judge by the recent 
revelations in Dublin, has any other section of the community 
contributed so large a proportion to the inner circle of the secret 
societies. Some jealousy, though not so much as might have been 
anticipated, has always existed between this class and the labourers. 
The wages of the latter have, indeed, doubled in most parts of Ireland 
within the last quarter of a century ; but the disproportion between 
their earnings and those of the artisans, is considerably greater 
than that which exists between the corresponding classes in England. 
Twelve shillings a week for occasional labourers, or nine shillings a 
week, with a house and potato garden rent-free for a yearly hiring, 
is, recent assertions to the contrary notwithstanding, the standard 
wage now paid by good employers in the more prosperous districts. 
But the curious anomaly exists, that while the labourer is, generally 
speaking, worse remunerated in Connaught than in Leinster or Mun- 
ster, the artificer often exacts a still higher wage in the less fertile 
province. Of late, the extreme selfishness of the Land League and its 
leading organisers, has disposed the labourers in some districts to side 
rather with those whom they have found more generous employers, 
than the tenant-farmer whose dealings with his ‘‘ boys” are too. 
often modelled upon the relations which existed between Shylock 
and his debtors ; yet, with a contradiction racy of the soil, there are 
parts of the country in which hunting, formerly regarded as the 
national sport, has met with no more bitter opponents than among 
the labourers who, after the local tradesmen, are probably the most 
direct gainers from this particular sport. It may be added that 
from among the labourers have also been drawn some of the most 
dangerous of the gangs obeying the orders of Captain Moonlight, 
though, as a rule, the sons of small farmers have taken the lead in 
these nocturnal enterprises. 
We come now to those who are by far the least numerous, but 
who were also until lately by far the most important section of the 
community. The landowners of Ireland have for centuries past 
been the leading men of the nation. Those who had been successful 
in commerce, a limited body in Ireland, rarely continued in business. 
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for more than two generations. They then usually merged, by 
preference and by purchase, in the class of landlords. For two 
centuries they had practically a monopoly of all political power. 
They drew their recruits from the bar, the office, and the counting- 
house. In those instances in which race and wealth were united 
in the same individual, their will was practically law. In some 
districts, as on the shores of Bantry Bay, the descendants of the 
old chieftains continued to exercise, within living memory, an 
authority unquestioned, if not absolute. The recognised heads of 
the old Septs of the O’Briens, the O’Sullivans, the MacMurroughs, 
the Martins, and even of the Geraldines, enjoyed a prestige which 
none were found to gainsay. Whatever other faults they had, and 
they were many, they were to a man loyal supporters of the Crown, 
and staunch friends of the English connection. At such a time as 
the present, they might, by their influence and example, have done 
good service, under other conditions, to their Queen, and to what 
was either their native or their adopted country. Those who blame 
them, as Mr. Forster did, for not coming to the front on the present 
occasion, as they had done unquestionably in 1798, must have 
forgotten that a great deal has happened since then. Without 
entering into the merit of the legislative policy which has crippled 
their energy and crushed their spirit, of the fact itself there can be 
no doubt. Successive measures of “severe and sweeping legis- 
lation ’’ have thinned their ranks and limited their power either for 
good or evil. The Encumbered Estates Act of Lord Russell forced 
the properties of many of them into the market, at a moment when 
land was sold at ten or twelve years’ purchase. The Irish Church 
Act saddled them with new responsibilities, involving a heavy 
pecuniary liability. The Ballot Act transferred the influence, 
which they had previously exercised in Parliamentary elections, to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, or still more often to the agitator, 
if not to the “ village ruffian.” The joint effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
two Land Acts was not only to ‘root the existing tenant in the 
soil,” but to transfer all that portion of the management of an 
estate which gave an interest to ownership, to a board of Govern- 
ment officials. Lord Derby has borne eloquent testimony in the 
sketch of their joint operation, which must have been fraught, to 
more than one of his colleagues, with the pangs of vivisection, to 
the intolerable hardships which they inflicted on those landowners 
who had tried to do their duty. Finally, Lord O’Hagan, by his 
Jury Act, took away the last chance which remained to them of 
obtaining justice if forced into a court of law. ‘‘ The wild flowers 
of Tullahoge,” as his countrymen facetiously designated the twelve 
ignorant and prejudiced peasants to whom he had entrusted the 
lives and liberties of the community, were often found by the judges 
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of Assize incapable of grasping the points of the case at all, and 
still more often, when they were so, unmindful of the sanctity of 
their oath. In many instances, their callings in life rendered them 
peculiarly liable to intimidation. In all cases, they made no secret 
of their sympathies being with the people and against the 
“quality.” The net result of this series of enactments was to break 
the power of the heretofore ruling class, and to hand it over to 
those who had been fitted for its exercise neither by education nor 
by previous training. The influences of birth, of breeding, and of 
kindly relations, which had in many instances existed for genera- 
tions, survived until the era of the Land League. They have now 
been, for the most part, destroyed. Whatever other successes that 
organisation may have had, it has certainly succeeded in instilling 
into the minds of the great body of tenant farmers a distrust of all 
that is said, done, or proposed by their landlords or their repre- 
sentatives. To the merits of the latter class ample justice was 
done in the report of Lord Bessborough’s Commission. It was 
more than hinted that no Land Act would have been necessary had 
Irish land-agents always been of their present calibre. Yet the 
people have been taught to regard them as their sworn enemies 
instead of, as is often the case, the fairest and most disinterested 
advisers to whom they can go in their hour of need. The best men 
of this class say openly that the chief attraction of their profession 
is gone; the hope of doing some good in their generation, which had 
induced them to enter it, having been taken from them by the most 
shameless misrepresentation. 

There remain two other classes, numerically small, but powerful 
in their discipline and organisation, who must be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the forces at present at work for good or 
evil in Ireland. We allude to the Roman Catholic priesthood and 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. The position of the former has been 
materially changed since the days of Catholic emancipation. The 
priests of the old school, though rarely very loyal, were frequently 
men of the world. The graduates of St. Denis or St. Omer, who 
were numerous in their ranks, were many of them the scions of 
good families, and all of them carefully and even liberally educated. 
As much cannot be said for their successors. Selected, for the most 
part, from the clever pupils in the National Schools, they are trained 
in a seminary confined to candidates for holy orders. They emerge 
from Maynooth too often imbued with the prejudices both of race 
‘and of caste. The marvel is not that there are to be found among 
them those whose language is violent and whose range of political 
vision is limited, but that, under the circumstances, there are many 
bright examples to the contrary. The last two years have shaken 
their hold upon the people from causes that do them much credit. 
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Under the guidance of Cardinal MacCabe, not a few of them have 
laboured steadfastly and earnestly to promote that peace and good- 
will which it has been the aim of the Land League to destroy. 
Their dues have not been augmented by this performance of their 
duty. At the present moment, the older priests especially are all 
on the side of order in those dioceses where the Cardinal’s influence 
is felt and acknowledged. Unhappily, he is not the only archbishop 
in Ireland. There are others, undoubtedly, who prefer the lead of 
Dr. Croke, of Cashel, a prelate whose utterances remind us more of 
the old familiar harangues of the “ Lion of St. Jarlath’s,” than of 
the gentler and more Christian accents which reach us from the 
Vatican. To the officers and men of the constabulary force in 
Ireland, the country owes a debt which it can never adequately 
discharge. That they are a well-paid force is true. But the duties. 

- which devolve upon them entail an amount of risk, of fatigue, and 
above all of responsibility, far beyond that which has ever attached 
to any similar body of men. ‘‘ A constable is never off duty,” was 
the reply of a veteran county inspector to a question as to what 
were the hours of duty assigned to his men. The last few years 
have tried their temper and their discipline sorely. With the excep- 
tion of one unfortunate incident, they have stood the test nobly. 
That exception, too, in justice to them it must be said, is due to the 
unwisdom of those who, having postponed for months any acknow- 
ledgment of their extra services, postponed for a still more indefinite 
period any remuneration for them. There was a moment when the 
fate of law and order in Ireland seemed to be trembling in the 
balance. Happily it was but a moment, and ought never to return, 
if common prudence and common consideration are exercised by 
the Executive in their dealings with a force to whom every class in 
Ireland, without exception, owes a debt of gratitude for the firmness 
and self-control with which duties so delicate in themselves are 
discharged. 

Having said so much, it is well to remember to whom the 
responsibility of the present state of things in Ireland attaches, so 
far as it attaches to the government of the country. Upwards of 
half a century has elapsed since the two great measures of Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform were carried. This 
represents nearly the lifetime of two generations. During almost 
four-fifths of that period the Liberal Party has been in power, 
usually with a considerable majority at its back. Under its 
auspices have been passed every one of the measures to which we 
have already alluded. The administrations of Sir Robert Peel and 
of Lord Beaconsfield form the only two eras during which the 
Conservative Party has been in power as well as in place. Sir 
Robert Peel’s term of office was mainly monopolised by English 
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‘domestic legislation and by the Repeal of the Corn Laws, though 
he certainly increased the grant to Maynooth. Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill left Ireland untouched. The Irish University Act and a measure 
for utilising a portion of the Church surplus for middle schools were 
almost his only contributions to the Irish statute book. To do the 
Liberals justice, the blame of neglect of Irish affairs does not rest at 
their door. They have legislated for it under all aspects, in all diree- 
tions, and under all conceivable circumstances. Two Land Acts of the 
first rank; many minor efforts of the same kind ; the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church ; an attempt, though an abortive one, to 
establish an Irish University ; an Encumbered Estates Act; a Jury 
Act—not to speak of some fifteen different Coercion Acts of various 
shades of rigour, and several suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
Act—testify to their zeal in governing Ireland. But what, in the 
face of the actual outcome, can be said of their ability and of their 
discretion? They have broken the strength and alienated the 
sympathies of the truest friends of the English connection. They 
have allowed an unwritten law to supersede the law of the land for 
months together in the daily life of the majority of the agricultural 
and shop-keeping classes. They have weakened the influence of 
the best portion of the Roman Catholic priesthood, and have swept 
clear many parishes of the Protestant clergyman, who was always 
the friend of the poor. They have impoverished the gentry, 
alarmed the capitalists, and have been within an ace, by their 
imprudence, of sapping the allegiance of the constabulary. Political 
considerations have been allowed upon all occasions to outweigh 
the maxims of political economy. Yet to so little purpose have all 
these sacrifices of conviction been made, have all these flagrant 
contradictions been endured, that the best advice which Mr. Shaw 
can give those Ulster Liberals who are now their only remaining 
supporters, is—‘‘ not to tie themselves too closely to the Whigs.” 
For nearly forty years Liberal statesmen have worked their will 
upon Ireland. At the present moment it is very doubtful whether 
one in every hundred Irishmen taken at random would avow him- 
self a believer in Mr. Gladstone. Of course it will be said that the 
Irish people are ungrateful. Be that as it may, something more 
than an accusation of ingratitude is necessary to account for such 
a state of things. Self-interest is, after all, the most powerful of 
living motives. If the people of Ireland really felt that they were 
the better, the more prosperous, or the happier for these successive 
boons of Liberal administrations, the fact would leak out somehow. 
If, on the contrary, a suspicion can cross their minds that all these 
toys have been obtained like those of spoilt children, by the simple 
artifice of crying loud enough for them, it is less difficult to see 
why they are so contemptuously cast aside. The donors, under 
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such circumstances, rarely reap any other reward than that of a. 
fleeting popularity. In Ireland it is very doubtful whether the 
Liberals have even obtained that for their trouble. It might have 
been supposed that a long list of failures would have taught them 
the impolicy, even if not the immorality, of doing evil that good 
may come. Many noble resolutions to that effect have no doubt. 
been made, but the first temptation has always prevented their 
being kept. The temporary embarrassment of a Conservative 
Administration, the rallying of the Liberal Party, nay, sometimes 
the gain of a few paltry seats, have been sufficient to turn the 
balance, and have proved too much for their political virtue. The 
newest bribe proposed is a Local Government Bill. If passed upon 
the lines which have been suggested, its effect would be simple. 
Numbers would everywhere outweigh property, and the country 
would be rendered intolerable to all who did not side with the 
popular party. As it is, it has been all that the controlling force 
in Dublin could do, to prevent the election, by Land League Boards 
of Guardians, of incompetent masters and inebriate officials, and 
the wholesale subsidising of their particular pets with the money 
of the ratepayers. Of course such tactics have not been the act 
of solvent and respectable men. But these, at many of the Boards, 
are in a small minority of the elected guardians, men of straw 
having been purposely associated with them, to render sur- 
charges by the official auditor difficult, if not nugatory. If the 
old game of yielding to pressure is to be played over again 
with local government reform, the last hope is gone for the 
administration of the Poor Laws in a spirit of common honesty. 

It has been necessary to speak the truth plainly, painful as it is, 
because no disease has ever yet been cured simply by ignoring its 
extent and gravity. But it would be scant justice indeed to Ireland, 
were it to be affirmed that things must needs be so. Her mis- 
fortune has been, that she has too often been made the shuttlecock 
of political parties. The moment it was likely to serve its purpose 
some new nostrum has suddenly been discovered to be within the 
domain of practical politics. Those who have known little, and 
have sometimes cared less about the real wants of the country, 
have made it the corpus vile of their crucial experiments. Legis- 
lation, as regarded Ireland, has been spasmodic, fitful, and usually 
initiated under pressure. Had her best interests been considered, 
the process would have been exactly reversed. The Celtic race, 
though somewhat difficult to handle, submits instinctively to 
authority, firmly exercised and justly exerted. Ireland, as has 
been said of France, “likes to be governed.” She appreciates 
strength of will and purpose, and is even grateful for guidance, if 
she has confidence in those who undertake to offer it. The great 
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bulk of her population have now, as they always have had, an 
irresistible tendency to side with the strongest. Rest is the real 
panacea for the present evils which affect the country. Rest from 
the ceaseless efforts of a self-interested agitation. Rest from being 
made the battle-ground of contending political parties. Rest, 
above all, from incessant changes in the laws by which she is 
governed. Left entirely to herself, she would probably pass through 
the throes of a not bloodless revolution, and end by finding herself 
at the mercy of some military dictator. Her connection with 
England renders all this impossible. But it entails upon the 
country which is virtually mistress of her destinies a corresponding 
amount of responsibility. The task of making her as she ought to 
be—peaceful, happy, and prosperous—is undoubtedly an arduous 
one. But surely it ought not to be impracticable. Unfortunate as 
the course pursued has been, Ireland has, in spite of it, made 
material strides towards prosperity within the lifetime of the pre- 
sent generation. Wages have more than doubled. Artisans and 
labourers are better fed, better housed, and incomparably better 
clothed than their fathers were. There are whole districts in which 
the baker now plies a thriving trade, where, not more than twenty- 
five years ago, not one in ten of the population ever tasted wheaten 
bread. Beef and butter, the staple products of a large portion of 
the country, have risen in price from 50 to 130 per cent. The 
savings of the industrial classes are known to be thrice what they 
were in 1848, and are suspected to be very much more. And this, it 
is to be borne in mind, is the case with a population which has been 
largely reduced. The occupier of land has been placed by legis- 
lation not only on a more favourable footing than the English 
farmer, but in a better position than has been accorded to him in 
any civilised country. That this has been done mainly at the 
expense of the owner of the soil, is true. But it gives to the really 
thrifty and industrious tenant advantages, of which he ought to 
be able to make use. The extension of the railway system has 
penetrated into the most remote districts, and brought regions, 
which thirty years ago were almost as distant from London as 
America, within reach of the most profitable market in the world. 
Government loans have been granted with a liberality unknown 
elsewhere. Drainage, reclamation of land, the erection of farm 
buildings, of labourers’ cottages, and even, under certain restric- 
tions, of mansions, may thus be carried out at a very small 
cost. A charge of five per cent. repays principal and interest 
within thirty-five years, terms which, if taking into consideration 
the small expenses which their acceptance entails, gives the Irish 
borrower a clear advantage of two per cent., as compared with the 
market rate of similar loans in England. The later period at 
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which some of the most recent boons of civilisation reached her 
shores, has placed her in the possession of a_better-arranged 
railway system, better roads, better bridges, and better public 
buildings than the rest of the United Kingdom. A large portion 
of what may be termed the cultivable area, is specially adapted for 
the! production of those commodities the prices of which are 
steadily rising and have not yet reached their maximum. The 
climate is such, that the grass in many seasons grows all the year 
round. Labour is abundant; the necessaries of life are cheap. 
Surely, under conditions so favourable, Ireland ought not to be in 
a state of chronic revolution. Nor is it probable that she would be 
so, if it were understood, once for all, that she had before her 
a period of repose from agitation. There are some things, of 
course, which cannot be done. As we have seen, the laws of 
nature have forbidden the maintenance of the existing popula- 
tion in the congested: districts. Myr. Davitt’s communistic expe- 
dients would not render it possible, and there ought to be no 
chance of their being tried. A well-directed scheme of emigration, 
supplementing the wishes and efforts of the people themselves, 
seems to be the only effectual remedy. But the mere cessation of 
crime and outrage would do much in the same direction. On the 
other side of the Channel the land is every day becoming more 
strait for an increasing population. Wealthy men covet space 
for enjoyment, and do not look on the acres which they purchase 
simply in the light of investments. What has been done by such 
men as Lord Ardilaun at Cong and by Mr. Mitchell Henry at 
Kylemore, would be done by many another willing purchaser, if he 
could feel that he had adequate security. The building, planting, 
draining, and general improvement of their possessions, which, to 
such men are the enjoyments of life, would give an ample income 
to many a poor cottier’s family, who now drag out a miserable 
existence upon a holding the crops of which are spoilt by the 
weather two years out of three. Nothing but a liberal expenditure 
of capital, not necessarily with a view to immediate returns, will 
render these tracts habitable in any real sense of the word. The 
lesson of the past five years has been that they will never pay in 
tillage, or, indeed, serve to maintain a population who depend 
mainly upon the potato crop. Next to complete security for capital, 
something might be done by localising the examination of all 
schemes of public improvement. There is no valid reason why 
small branch railways, arterial drainage, or the embankment of 
estuaries, should have to be filtered through the sieve of a double 
tribunal sitting at Westminster. A royal commission, such as is 
now frequently appointed to investigate any special questions, 
might with advantage be entrusted permanently with the duty of 
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sanctioning all such undertakings, after an investigation upon the 
spot. Expense would thus be considerably lessened and despatch 
secured. Few are aware how much might be accomplished with 
the resources at present drawn from Ireland, were confidence 
thoroughly restored. The collapse of the credit system, which had 
prevailed to a pernicious extent, has materially contracted the 
previous circulation of bills under discount. Most Irish banks 
have now larger means at their disposal than they can employ in 
Ireland at once with prudence and profit. With returning security 
a demand would spring up for the legitimate employment of this 
money at home. To meet it liberally would be in every way 
preferable to lending money at the lower rate which it commands 
elsewhere. In a year or two it would be largely supplemented by 
English capital, ever seeking an outlet in any safe direction. With 
the single exception of certain tracts, already referred to in the 
extreme west and south-west of the island, it is more than probable 
that the existing population could be maintained in comfort, if 
they would simply permit natural causes to operate without dis- 
turbing forces. Something, too, might be done, if the fisheries of 
Ireland could be fully utilised; the sea teems with life around her 
shores. But the aptitude of the Celtic race for deep-sea fishing 
has still to be developed there, as in the Western Hebrides. How 
this is to be done without a system of demoralising bounties is a 
question which deserves consideration. Above all, some working 
machinery should be devised for the distribution of the soil among 
a larger number of proprietors. The “ Bright clauses,” as they 
stand, have been a conspicuous failuré ; the promised amendments of 
them have not yet even been indicated. No very rapid strides are 
likely to be made in this direction until the country settles down. 
But some attempt should be made to give effect to the intentions 
of the Legislature, and the experience of the Church Commissioners 
ought to supply the necessary data. 

Subjects such as these are not matter for heroic legislation. But 
upon the satisfactory solution of such problems depends the real 
prosperity of Ireland, far more than upon a course of such drastic 
remedies as have recently been applied to her. If that prosperity 
is ever to be secured, it must be by the removal of Ireland from the 
platform of party contests. Things have reached a pass there at 
which all those who wish well to that unhappy country should 
unite against the common enemy. The terms of such an Alliance 
might be formulated as follows: First, that respect to the law 
should be enforced, and security of life and property guaranteed 
at all costs. Secondly, that under no disguise and upon no 
pretences is the question of legislative independence to be brought 
within the region of practical politics. Thirdly, that in the interests 
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of Ireland herself, as well as of the Empire at large, communism 
in any shape cannot be tolerated. If it were once clearly under- 
stood that these were points upon which the minds of statesmen of 
both parties were finally made up, the battle of law and order 
would have been already half won. It is the want of such a con- 
viction that permits the occurrence of such anachronisms as the 
Mallow election. The lessons to be learnt from that contest may 
easily be exaggerated, but it would be the height of unwisdom to 
ignore them. They teach us how far intimidation, if unchecked, 
may prevail over the known convictions of those exposed to it. 
The abnormal competition which has again sprung up in certain 
districts, for the occupancy, not for the ownership of land, is 
another significant fact. It cannot be accounted for simply by the 
rise in the price of stock. It is due notoriously to a half-avowed 
conviction that the time is coming, when those who happen to be 
on the land will possess the land without much trouble and 
expenditure on their part. That is the unconcealed aim of the 
new National League. That is the goal to which the proposals of 
Mr. Parnell indirectly lead, and to which Mr. Davitt openly points. 
If the people were once fully persuaded that these objects were not 
to be obtained by any combination of circumstances, by any 
shifting of the political scenes, or by the overthrow of any Ministry, 
they are quite shrewd enough to take the hint. They would arrive 
at the same conclusion as one of the witnesses of the Crown in a 
pending trial, who declared that he had abandoned Fenianism 
because he had discovered that there were a great many people in 
Ireland who lived by it. They would betake themselves to those 
industrial pursuits in which they have already proved that they 
can succeed if they be in earnest. But such a change will be a 
work of time. Too many mistakes have been made, too many 
false hopes excited, too many concessions to agitation granted, for 
the process of conviction to be otherwise than slow and gradual. 
Several years must elapse, under the best of circumstances, before 
Ireland can become again what she was, even in 1877. In the 
meantime she will need to have a statesman incessantly at the 
helm. But she will need more than this. It will not do for either 
a Premier, a Cabinet, or a Parliament, to be constantly “ speaking 
to the man at the wheel.” The best man for that post having 
been selected, it will be necessary to trust him largely. If the 
Lord Iseutenancy is to be retained, he must be the Viceroy. If 
not, under one name or another, the Irish Secretary must exercise 
the power. We have already seen what was the result of inces- 
santly meddling with Mr. Forster, and what has been effected by 
letting Lord Spencer alone. History has in this, as in other 
instances, only repeated itself. It has been one of the misfortunes 
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-of Conservative administration in Ireland, that while the chiefs of 
that Party have given to the Government of the day that loyal 
support in perilous times which they were bound by all their 
traditions to afford, these good offices have not been uniformly 
reciprocated. If.the Liberal leaders have been equally willing to 
forget party considerations, they have been unable to control their 
followers. There ought now to be an end to this dangerous game 
of playing with edged tools. The more thoughtful among Liberals 
themselves openly express their opinion that Ireland now demands 
no heroic remedies. They do not conceal their disapprobation of 
the abandonment of the old party watchwords of liberty of action 
and freedom of contract, or their disappointment at the results 
which have ensued. Surely it is time, for all who prefer patriotism 
to party, to speak out plainly and fearlessly. All are agreed in 
desiring to do justice to Ireland. All ought to be agreed in desiring 
to do no more than justice. Agitation has been permitted to reach 
such a head, that the plague will not be stayed in a day. But the 
statesman who is able to rise to the occasion, who will risk place 
and power, if need be, in order to do that which he knows to be 
right, will not find his country in the end ungrateful. The situa- 
tion is unquestionably a critical one. The longer it lasts, the more 
critical it is likely to become. If we are to tide over it without the 
bloodshed of a contest which would leave behind its marks for the 
next generation, it behoves us not only to be wise, but to be wise in 
time. 
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Tae Opening of the Fourth Session of the present Parliament was. 
remarkable in one respect. Not only was it not graced by the 
presence of the Sovereign, but Her Majesty’s chief political adviser, 
the Prime Minister, was likewise absent. Everyone must regret 
that increased years and diminished strength should compel Mr.. 
Gladstone to deprive the Crown and the country of his co-opera- 
tion at a peculiarly critical moment; and it is an additional mis- 
fortune that he should have been unable to revisit the scene of his. 
triumphs in Midlothian, at a time when public expectation was atip- 
toe to discover how he would reconcile his pacific, economic, and 
healing promises, when in Opposition, with the war in Egypt, the 
increase of the income-tax, and the unabated disaffection of Ireland, 
that stand out in salient relief as the three main results, so far, of 
his Administration. The disappointment, perhaps, would have 
been borne with more equanimity had not the illustrious invalid 
been unable, moreover, in spite of his genial participation in the 
festivities of the Nice Carnival, to return to England to direct the 
House of Commons in its attempt to guard its honour against 
the ambiguous tactics of Mr. Bradlaugh. The friends of the 
Prime Minister can hardly complain if, under the circumstances, 
it is widely believed that the wish to maintain a benevolent 
neutrality towards the elect of Northampton, which he has exhi- 
bited on previous occasions, has not been altogether foreign to the 
prolongation of his sojourn on the Riviera. Another explanation is. 
offered by persons who may be supposed to enjoy his confidence,. 
and it is that he wishes to prepare the country for the loss of his 
services, and to accustom the House of Commons to the leadership 
of Lord Hartington. This recurring desire to retire from political 
life is natural and intelligible. Mr. Gladstone cannot work with- 
out overworking, just as, unfortunately, he cannot legislate without 
over-legislating, or speak without speaking too much and using. 
too many words. It is idle to recommend moderation to such a 
temperament ; and unless he is to overtax his powers in the House, 
he must stay away from the House altogether. Moreover, he can 
hardly persuade himself that he is within a measurable distance 
of retiring in a blaze of glory. The Ireland he has unsettled and 
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disturbed will not be restored to ‘‘ comfort and satisfaction” in his. 
day; nor is it possible to hope, unless the public service is to be 
injured by unscrupulous economy, that the taxes of the country 
will be materially diminished during the present Parliament. 

The Speech from the Throne, which in other days was one of the 
leading features of a Parliamentary Session, is gradually being 
deprived of its interest by the studied vagueness with which it is 
composed, and by the lavish manner in which its contents are com- 
municated to the Press before being read to the Legislature. The 
time was when a few hints as to what it would contain were 
conveyed to one privileged organ. Now the leading London 
journals are one and all admitted behind the scenes, and the two 
Houses have to be satisfied with a rechauffé of what was offered 
them at breakfast in an article of the Times or the Standard. The 
new practice is better than the old, since it is more impartial ; but 
it may be doubted whether it would not be more respectful alike to 
the Crown and to the Legislature, to ask the public to restrain their 
curiosity for half a dozen hours. This year, the Speech was 
even exceptionally uninteresting. It contained little, and all its 
contents had been previously communicated to the public in the 
manner we have described. A close examination, however, of its 
clumsy sentences is instructive in one respect. It serves to 
confirm existing suspicions as to the embarrassment felt by the 
Cabinet in consequence of its internal divisions, and of its unwil- 
lingness to be candid respecting its real intentions. No allusion 
was made in the Speech to the difficulty provided for the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal Party by the equivocal representative selected 
by Northampton to support Mr. Gladstone. But the Marquis of 
Hartington promptly replied to the interrogatory of Mr. Labouchere 
that the Government intended to bring in an Affirmation Bill early 
in the Session. The noble lord did not add that the object of 
this Measure is to enable Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat, nor did 
he proceed to explain that a promise to this effect had been given 
to Mr. Bradlaugh in order to induce him not to summon his 
followers to ‘‘ come in their thousands” to the precincts of West- 
minster Hall. But the subterranean negotiations between the 
Prime Minister, or the Prime Minister’s agents, and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
are of common notoriety ; and the virtuous politicians whose delicate 
consciences were profoundly wounded by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury entering into what they stigmatised as a secret compact 
with Russia in order to save the peace of Europe, now, without 
scruple or shame, enter into secret compact after secret compact for 
no higher purpose than to save themselves. An Affirmation Bill, 
at the right moment and under seemly circumstances, might 
recommend itself to moderate and indulgent minds. But to 
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assist Mr. Bradlaugh to boast that he first insulted the House 
of Commons, and then triumphed over it without offering any 
reparation for the outrage, is a proceeding unworthy of a Govern- 
ment that respects itself; and we trust that the Opposition, 
reinforced by a sufficient number of independent and sensitive 
adversaries, will vindidate the principle that, whatever toleration is 
to be shown to creed, or to the absence of creed, deliberate insults to 
the most cherished beliefs and sentiments of the community should 
not be condoned from miserable feebleness, or the still baser motive - 
of Party interest. 

It will be time to discuss the “ proposals” of the Cabinet as to 
County Government, and its ‘‘ innuendoes ” concerning Compensa- 
tion for Unexhausted Improvements, when these become explicit. 
Both are subjects that greatly interest the Conservative Party, who 
may be trusted to treat them in a spirit of sympathy with agricul- 
tural tenants and of consideration for rural ratepayers. At present 
it is rather to the doings of the Government in Ireland and in 
Egypt that public opinion is obliged to confine itself. It is a 
noticeable fact that the eulogists of the Government now mainly 
devote themselves to panegyrics upon Lord Spencer. The compli- 
ments are richly deserved, and they have been warmly echoed by 
speakers on the Opposition side in both Houses. But to extol what 
Lord Spencer is now doing, is to pass an unqualified condemnation 
on the methods by which Lord Spencer’s colleagues governed 
Ireland for two years and a half. This subject is treated so fully 
and forcibly in another portion of this Review, that we need not 
further pursue the relations of the Government with Ireland. But 
the future of Egypt still remains an unsolved problem, and the 
Government seem resolved to keep the public upon this point in 
more than Egyptian darkness. Again, they try to screen themselves 
by dwelling on the popularity of their Representative. The genial 
abilities of Lord Dufferin are universally recognised; but even he 
possesses no special secret for making bricks without straw, or of 
constructing an Egyptian Representative System without an arti- 
culate community to be represented. The materials for represen- 
tative government in Egypt are a timorous and discredited Khedive, 
a number of expectant Turkish and Circassian adventurers, and 
four million of unlettered and widely scattered peasants, to whom the 
rise of the Nile is of far more importance than the fall of Govern- 
ments. The Government of Egypt at present is the English Army ; 
withdraw that, and it would be better to let Arabi return. We 
cannot doubt that the Cabinet is thoroughly convinced of this; but 
the heterogeneous composition of its followers compels it to dis- 
semble, and just as it pretends that Sir Auckland Colvin has been 
nominated by the Khedive, and not by ourselves, so it has to affect 
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to be handing Egypt over to the Egyptians, whilst it is slowly and 
steadily ‘‘ permeating” it with English influence and English 
authority. It isevident, however, that no reliance is to be placed 
on a Government or a policy thus perpetually placed between two 
fires, and no one can prognosticate when the counsels of common 
sense, that are for the moment in the ascendant, will be submerged 
under a fresh irruption of ill-timed theory and inapplicable sen- 
timent. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the sup- 
porters of the Government should exhibit a growing anxiety, 
which they vainly labour to dissemble by trying to persuade the 
world that they are confronted by a disunited Opposition. It 
would be difficult to say how the idea first arose that disunion 
prevails in the ranks of the Conservative Party. As far as we 
are able to trace its origin, it is [to be sought for in the publica- 
tion of the opinion of Two Conservatives, who, by withholding their 
names, unfortunately prevent us from discerning whether they 
really are entitled to be considered Conservatives at all. Syste- 
matically to malign Lord Salisbury and to disseminate the impres- 
sion that the Conservative Party is falling to pieces, would be such 
excellent strategy for the supporters of the Government, that we 
may be pardoned for attributing these amiable innuendoes to any 
rather than to members of the Opposition. We are unable to 
remember the time when either Party in the State had not a 
leader in each branch of the Legislature; and we defy anyone to 
adduce an instance of a leader in the House of Lords and a 
leader in the House of Commons acting in more perfect harmony, 
and with more striking loyalty to each other, than Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. If we turn from them to their 
followers, we look in vain for any serious sign or indication of 
that rent in their ranks to which our attention is so perpetually 
being called. Some one, in the pardonable quest of a joke with 
which to enliven the normal tedium of politics, hit upon the phrase, 
the Fourth Party. This little stroke of humour was accepted as 
representing a fact by those who knew no better, and aired as such 
by those who, though knowing better, saw at once what a profit- 
able thing it would be if the joke were only generally accepted as 
embodying something real. Unless by the Fourth Party be meant 
Lord Randolph Churchill, we are unable to say what it means; 
and that young legislator, in spite of his promising talents, can 
hardly be regarded as a Party in himself. Surely it is nothing . 
new in the experience of Parliament for individual members of a 
Party to fight a little for their own hand, and to promote their 
career by ever and anon taking what is called a line of their own. 
Once for all, of mutiny [or discord in the Conservative ranks 
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there is none; and the supporters of the Government will find on 


future occasions, as they have found on past occasions, that Con- 
servative skirmishers close up when the signal sounds for a general 
challenge to the Government. 

If we turn from the consideration of our own affairs to the con- 
templation of those of other countries, we are arrested, on traversing 


the Channel, by the singular spectacle presented by the nearest of 


our neighbours. The English admirers of Republican institutions 
would hardly care, just at present, to point their moral or adorn 
their tale by adducing the instance of the latest French Republic. 
The recent appearance on the walls of Paris of a manifesto bearing 
the signature of Prince Napoléon, sufficed to throw the Government 
and its supporters into a frenzy of consternation. Not content with 
arresting and incarcerating the offender, it at once introduced into 


the Legislature a bill of pains and penalties against the Princes of 


any House that has ever reigned in France, and carried it through 
the Chamber of Deputies with celerity and success. By the time, 
however, the bill reached the Senate, the Cabinet to which it owed 
its existence had fallen to pieces, and Prince Napoléon had 
been declared by the law courts innocent of any tangible offence 
against the State. Acting with considerable judgment, the Senate, 
while curtailing the Measure of its more obnoxious features, has 
strengthened the hands of the Executive against the overt acts and 
manifestations of pretenders; and, though the Chamber of Depu- 
ties raised fresh difficulties, a controversy which at one time 
seemed not unlikely to lead to a serious political crisis, and pro- 
bably to a Dissolution, will probably be got rid of without excessive 
friction or immediate danger. But the political disintegration from 
which France has long been suffering becomes more and more 
marked every day. The commanding figure of Gambetta in some 
degree concealed the fact, but since his death it has become pain- 
fully and scandalously apparent. French democracy cannot exist 
without a hero, and the only imitation of a hero the present 
Republic has produced is in his coffin. No man seems to possess 
authority, to wield solid influence, to be able to draw others 
after him. Upon the level sands of French democracy, M. Grévy 
remains seated like a sphinx. There would, perhaps, be nothing 
to regret in this absence of individuals of towering force, were 
France content to do without them, and to entrust her fortunes 
to men of ascertained character and practical abilities. Unfortu- 
‘nately, she must be either dazzled or subdued before she will obey. 
The Republic is in no visible danger, except from its own inherent 
feebleness. It has no rival worth mentioning; and though the 
arrest of Prince Napoléon and the Bill directed against the Orleans 
Princes have increased the importance of both, the latter will 
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certainly not at present desert their attitude of passive obedience 
to the Republic ; and from the former, whether he remain in France 
or go abroad to conspire, little is to be feared. The Revolutionary 
Republicans in the Capital and the large towns lose no opportunity 
of proclaiming that the organisation of society, which the First 
Revolution was supposed to have perfected, is still utterly unsatis- 
factory ; and the survivors of the Commune of 1871 are once again, 
in the press and on the platform, fearlessly urging their nostrums 
for the regeneration of mankind by the abolition of the bourgeoisie. 

Perhaps no greater proof could be adduced of the impotence 
and want of consideration to which Frenchmen have during the 
last few years reduced their country, than the contemptuous 
silence with which Prince Bismarck has treated the nomination 
to the French War Office of General Thibaudin, notwithstanding 
the fact, warmly commented on by the German press, that this 
Minister was one of the Generals accused by the German War 
Office of having broken their parole in 1870. We may be quite 
sure, if France still occupied anything like her old position, 
that Prince Bismarck would have resented this questionable 
selection with a prompt and unsparing remonstrance. Apparently 
he is of opinion that the best thing to do is to let the French 
Republic ‘‘ stew in its own juice”—a phrase first applied by him 
to Paris, when the Capital was invested by the victor of Sedan. 
Prince Bismarck can afford, in the region of Foreign Politics, to 
be forbearing beyond his wont; for he bestrides Continental 
Europe like a Colossus, and the petty politicians of great and 
little States alike creep between his legs. He has, without utter- 
ing a word, or setting a single battalion in motion, convinced 
Russia that hostility to Austria, or friendship with France, 
would prove equally dangerous to the Government of the Czar. 
He has silently but successfully compelled Mr. Gladstone to treat 
Austria with something more than penitent civility. Spain looks 
to him to procure for her, at some time or other, admission to 
the councils of the Great Powers. At his bidding, Italy has 
ceased to oppose France in Tunis, and to revile England in 
Egypt. Finally, Turkey keeps its eyes fixed upon Berlin, and upon 
Vienna, as a suburb of Berlin, in order to learn how much longer 
its moribund condition, brought about by the late Czar and the 
present English Prime Minister, is to delay final dissolution. 
The only Potentate that has not succumbed to the Imperial 
Chancellor is the Pope, and between the courts of Berlin and the 
Vatican negotiations are still being carried on in a spirit of cautious 
amiability. Each side, no doubt, is honestly anxious for a.recon- 
ciliation, but neither is willing to appear to have conceded too 
much. The Papacy itself, under the guidance of Leo XIIL., is 
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more tractable than the local Ultramontanes of Germany, and it. 
is with them, for political reasons, rather than with the Roman 
Pontiff, that Prince Bismarck is at issue. Other domestic foes of 
the Prince abound ; but he confronts them all, in spite of ‘‘ gout, 
lumbago, and the rheum,” with unflinching gallantry. It is not 
our business to affect to arbitrate between him and the shifting 
majorities of the Prussian and German Legislatures; but no 
neutrality of opinion is violated by noting with admiration, not 
unmixed with envy, the single-minded anxiety for the greatness 
of his country which manifestly animates the policy, whether 
foreign or domestic, of this frank and fearless minister. Heaven 
forbid that Englishmen should ever exchange the complete liberty 
they enjoy for the qualified freedom as yet possessed by their 
vigorous and intelligent kinsmen in Germany! But it would be 
a blessed day if there arose in this country a public character who, 
possessing the secret of popularity and invested with the glamour 
of a sympathetic nature, held resolute opinions of his own, which, 
though averse from enforcing them by any weapon save that of bold 
exposition, he was not prepared to waive for the sake of saving a 
Cabinet, discomfiting an opponent, or preserving intact a factitious 
Parliamentary majority. Such a man would be a Statesman and 
a Leader in the true sense of those words ; and with such characters 
not even communities blest with absolute liberty of speech, and 
enjoying thoroughly representative institutions, can afford to dis- 
pense, unless they are prepared to travel along that irregular and 
jolting track which suddenly ends in dislocated national unity and 
the useless recrimination of perplexed factions. 
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